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© Gop, Thou art all righteouness, and unto 
Thee alone, 
Who art all-wise, 
Our voices rise, 
In praises and thanksgiving sweet, up to Thy 
mighty throne. 


Here, peacefully before us lie, with angels 
guarding where 
They sweetly sleep, 
So soft and deep, 
The blessed ones whom Thou hast loosed from 
every worldly care. 


We murmur when Thou dost reclaim and rein- 
state in Heaven, 
To chant the theme 
Of love supreme, - 
One precious soul that was eur joy, which 
Thou in love had’st 





% 3 ; 
Forgive, 0 God ! for we ate and spread 
before our eyes , 
A mystic sheen, 
A golden screen, 
That hides from our complaining sight Thy 
providences wise. 


When Thou, in mercy, dost unveil our vision’s 
wavering light, 
We'll know that we 
Have censured Thee, 
And criticised Thy doings—Thou, ali majesty 
and might! 
Ln, Leo, 
a 


THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK. 


BY THEODORE L, CULYER, D. D. 








Durie the past twenty years I have 
frequently discussed the varying aspects of 
the Temperance Reform. Like every other 
moral movement, it has its ebb and flow, its 
high tides and low tides; and these fluctua- 
tions are more marked in this country than 
in Great Britain, because the Americans are 
more impulsive than the Anglicans and are 
not as thorough, systematic, and persistent 
in their organised philanthropies: We go 
too much by spurts. They excel us in the 
long aut strong pull. 

Within a twelve month there has been 
considerable discussion in these columns 
in regard to the success or failure of pro- 
hibitory laws. My observation has been 
that the success of every effort to suppress 
tippling-houses by law depends entirely 
upon the public sentiment of the 
special locality. In their practical 
workings there is very little difference be- 
tween what is called “entire probibition” 
and what is known as “local option.” In 
Maine and Vermont stringent prohibitory 
laws exist. Those laws are enforced ip 
every city, village, or rural district where 
there 18 @ temperance sentiment strong 
enougt to elect magistrates who will put 
the laws into execution. Wherever the 
friends of order and morality fall asleep, 
the enemy steals a‘ march on them, elects 
weak-backed and a righteous 
law is practically nullified. In the State of 
New York « system of local option is fa 








virtual practice very widely. Wherever 
local officers are elected who are in favor of 
licensing drinking-houses the destructive 
traffic goes on unhindered. Where there is 
virtue enough to choose boards of excise 
who will refuse licenses, the liquor traffic 
is outlawed, In many townships of New 
York there is at present a practical prohibi- 
tion of dram-selling and nota single open 
dram-shop is visible. Names are but 
shadows. What is most to be desired is the 
substantial extinction of the grog-shop, 
whether it be under s nominal statute of 
prohibition ora nominal license law. At 
the late election in Lockport, the anti- 
license candidates were successful by a 
narrow majority; now it remains to be seen 
whether there is virlue and vigilance 
enough in Lockport to sustain their new 
magistrates in their attempts to put all the 
dram-dens under the bann. In Qberlin, 
Ohio, a righteous public sentiment has ex- 
terminated the tippling-houses. The real 
reason why all attempts to exterminate or 
even to seriously restrict the tippling- 
houses in New York City have uniformly 
failed is just this: An immense majority of 
the population of that huge city is in favor 
of selling and using intoxicants. If there 


the city’ would be wvable to protect the 
pocket-books of those who carry such use- 
ful commodities. 

No stream rises higher than its fountain. 
The vital point at which sound temper- 
ance principles ars to be applied is the con- 
science of the individual. Righteous laws 
against the driok traffic are eminently desir- 
able. When sustained by a powerful pub- 
lic sentiment, they produce admirable re- 
sults; but ne civil enactment will prevent 
a man from becoming a drunkard if he is 
fool enough to tamper ‘vith intoxicating 
drinks, Alike in prohibitory Maineand in 
free-rum New York City there is only one 
absolute safeguard, and that is the practice 
of abstinence from alcoholic beverages. The 
first text of the first temperance addresses 
delivered by Dr. Justin Edwards, fifty 
years ago, wasthis: ‘‘ The person who never 
drinks liquors can never become a drunk- 
ard.” A half century of scientific discus- 
sions, of legal experiments, and of religious 
efforts has never carried us one inch be- 
yond that original corner-stone principle. 
To-day the temperance reform is advanced 
exactly in proportion to the progress that 
is made in inducing individual consciences 
to let the intoxicating glassalone. Even in 
heroic Kansas, where our friends are mak- 
ing such noble efforts to exterminate the 
drink curse, there will be no permanent 
success if they rely on civil law alone and 
discard personal and moral suasions. The 
defiance of prohibition in such commun- 
ities as Leavenworth and Topeka proves 


that already. 
An article has lately appeared in these 


columns from the pen of that most excel- 
lent and able man, Bishop Huntington, in 
which the establishment of a superior grade 
of inebriate asylums is recommended, as 


-the panacea for intemperance. The fatal 


difficulty with the good Bishop’s plan is 
that it works entirely at the wrong end. 
Instead of aiming to save men, especially 
the young, from becoming inebriates, it 
directs its efforts entirely toward the desper- 
ate enterprise of rescuing those who are 
already sots. Instead of buoying the 
chanoel, to warn every one from the rocks 
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to extricate and repair those who are 
wrecked. Suppose that the Bishop were 
to apply this same false principle to the 
spiritual administrations of the household 
and the church, what would become of the 
Diocese of Central New York? In his re- 
ligious methods he has sagaeity enough to 
use preventives—to begin with the young 
and to press the claims of the Gospel 
upon those who have not already grown 
old and hardened in impenitence; but in 
regard to this widespread and ruinons 
temptation of the bottle he would ignore 
the system of preventives and rely chiefly 
on desperate expedients to rescue the rem- 
nants of those who have been ruined by the 
bottle. Has not the devout and learned 
brother (whose volumes we delight to read) 
yet made the simple discovery that one 
ounce of prevention is worth a whole ton 
of attempted cure? 

I bave had a considerable experience 
with the best-managed inebriate asylums in 
the land and a majority of those whom I 
have induced to enter the most Christainly 
conducted institutions have afterward re- 
lapsed into their old habits. The most 
pitiable failure I ever made was in the case 
of an accomplished young man, who had 

est i Theo- 


twenty-four hours after he was discharged 
from Dr. Banning’s Christian Home for 
Inebriates. I have worked long and hard 
to reform drunkards, and in a vast majority 
of cases have utterly failed. I have re- 
ceived into churchmembership a consider- 
able number of persons who appeared to 
be entirely converted from drinking habits; 
but out of the whole number there are only 
two who have not, once or oftener, relapsed 
into their former sin. Reforming drunk- 
ards is a most difficult undertaking; but to 
prevent people from becoming drunkards, 
by inducing them to never drink at all, isas 
simple and sure as accepting Christ is to 
save from infidelity. 


The great hope of the Temperance Re- 
form to-day is with the young. The main 
thing to be done is to induce them to abstain 
from all intoxicants. The right field for 
successful effort is in the Sabbaths-chool 
and inthe home. It is the province of the 
parent, the pulpit, the teacher, and the 
press to instill total abstinence principles. 
Every public school ought to introduce 
lesson books on the nature and evils of 
aleohol, Every church ought to have a 
temperance wheel in its machinery. Pro- 
hibitory laws are excellent when well 
enforced; but when a man’s conscience be- 
comes a law of prohibition unto himself he 
issafe. This is the only panacea. 

BRoox.rs, NB. Y. 





IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH COOK. 








¢ COLERIDGE’s hymn to Mont Blanc is 
not undeserved by that glorious peak of 
Europe; but some yet unwritten and 
nobler hymn is deserved by Kinchinjunga. 
Darjeeling is the Himalaya Chamonix. 
The overpowering fact here is, however, in 
that everything in the mountain scenery is 
on 8 grander than Alpine scale. From the 
observatory hill io Darjeeling, where I am 
writing, more than twelve peaks can be 
counted which rise above 20,000 feet and 
there are none below 15,000. in the line 





of ruin (as we Leetotalers are trying to do), 
he would spend his energies in endeavoring 





between earth and sky. 
The snowy range stretches like an army 
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of archangels from north to east around an 
eighth of the borizon. 

The waterfalls call from the distant 
precipices. The bees hum in the grass at 
my feet. The air is still, crystalline, holy. 
The shadows of the clouds chase each 
other over the seas of evergreen oaks, the 
giddy chasms, the stealthy glaciers, the 
everlasting snows. 

The chief peculiarity of Darjeeling is that 
its depths are almost as impressive as its 
hights: The town of white bungalows Is 
built on the crest of a wooded ridge, some 
three miles long and surrounded on the 
east, north, and south by gigantic ravines. 
As I look downward, the stupendous 
slopes, covered with tea plentations, pas- 
tures, and forests, descend, in three direc- 
tions, some six thousand feet in eleven 
miles, From the lowest point the eye can 
reach in the valley of the Runjeet River, 
below me, to the crest of Kincbinjunga, thé 
distance, in a vertical line, ia not less than 


five miles. 


This scenery is probably unmatched on 
the earth, though not on the moon, in 
which the telescopic mountaios, thirteen 
miles higb and rolled above our heads daily, 
are strangely unappreciated, and yet are not 
to be forgotten face to face with Everest 


and 


Kinchinjunga. 
The Himalayas dazzle the Swiss Alps— 
not into nothingness, nor out of sight, nor 
into tameness; but into a rank of incon- 
testable inferiority. 

The Alps, however, have more variety 
and beauty, although less sublimity and 
grandeur, than the Himalayas. In the out- 
look from Darjeeling, while the mafesties 
are unapproachable by those of any other 
known terrestrial view, one misses keenly 
the lakes which give such a charm to the 
prospect from the Rhigi, the near glaciers 
and avalanches of Chamonix, and the 
half-mile waterfalls, the gigantic trees, and 
the astounding precipices of the Yosemite 
Valley. 

Movt Blanc is only 15,810 feet high, 
while Kinchinjunga is 28,000 and Everest 
29,000. Kinchinjunga, foriy miles distant 
from Darjeeling, appears to be, as it is, 
more than twice as high as Mont Blanc, as 
seen from Geneva. Mont Blenc, as viewed 
from Chamonix, is seen from a high moun- 
tain valley; but Kinchinjunga, as viewed 
from the Runjeet, lifts itself more than 
25,000 feet above the level of the observer, 
into the clouds. As seen from Senchal, six 
miles from Darjeeling, Mt. Everest, al- 
though it is the highest known summit in 
the world, is less impressive than Kinchin- 
junga, for it is one hundred and fifty miles 
away; but its majesty, even in this distant 
view, exceeds that of Monie Rosa and Mont 
Blanc, as seen from the towers of the Cathe 
dral of Milan. 


“1 climbed the roofs at break of day, 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay, | 
I stood among the silent statues 
And statued pinnacles mute as they. 
How faintly flushed, how phantom fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there, 
Ath d shadowy penciled valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air.” 
—Trexnrson, “ The Daisy.” 
Everest is properly described by no one 
word except its native name, Deodhunga— 
God-hight. 

Darjeeling lies only some 400 miles north 
of Calcutta and has Hittle snow; but its 
weather is often icy on days when 
the tropical Hooghly is enswathed 
in se steaming vapor-bath. It is 








reached by a half-day’s railway journey, 
ecross flat, palm-clad, deltaic Bengal, te 
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the Ganges; a ferry over that broad, yel- 
low stream, which greatly resembles the 
Missouri in the turbidness and wayward- 
bess of iis currents and especially in the 
blown sand of the flats in the bare portions 
of its bed at low water; a night's journey 
by narrow-gauge railway to Siligori, on the 
outer edge of the marshes at the foot of the 
hills; apd then a day's travel by steam 
tramway across the famous jungles in these 
marshes and along the grand ascent 
through Teendaria and Kurseong. 

In moving up the slopes of the Himalayas 
from the Ganges plain to Darjeeling, the fas- 
cinated traveler hus opportunity to study 
the vigorous tropical vegetation at the 
base of the hills; the gradual change of 
this into the oak forests of the mid- 
die hights; the tree ferns succeeding 
the palms and the bamboos; the 
mosses festooning both the rocks and 
the trees; the trailiog plants choking many 
of the kings of the forest; the trickling 
rills in the cool ravines; the dashing mount- 
ain brooks, with their crystal pools; the 
far, grand outlook over the gray, dusty 
plains; the gleaming, tawny rivers, on their 
way through the purched lowlands; the 
pumberless curves of the iron road; the 
audacious grades up which the engine 
climbs, like a thing of life; the occasional 
villages of bamboo huts; the sturdy Nepal- 
ese, with their broad knives in their 
girdles; the savage Bhootans and Thibet- 
ans, with many of the Mongolian traits in 
their features; the tea plantations, with 
their capacious bungalows for the masters 
and rows of huts for the coolies; the small, 
gray, patient oxen; the rather undersized 
but vigorous Himalayan ponies; the prayer 
flags above Buddhist villages; the slight 
falls of snow; and, at last, the bursting 
into view of Kinchingunga itself and its 
companion giants. At from 12,000 to 10,- 
000 feet above the sea the southern slope of 
the Himalayas produces fir trees, dwarf 
rhododendrons, aromatic rhododendrons, 
juniper, bolly, currants, cherries, pears, 
lilacs, primroses, and violets; at from 10,000 
to 8,000 and lower, oak, chestnut, olives, 
figs, laurel, maple, barberry, lily of the 
valley, and white rose; at from 8,000 to 
6,000 and lower, the magnolia, peach, 
strawberry, avd most of the flowers of Ger- 
many and England; at from 6,000 to 4,000 
and lower, tree ferns, plantains, walnuts, 
and birches; at from 4,000 to 3,000, rice, 
barley, buckwheat, maize, yam, cummin, 
mint, and rue; at from 1,000 to the plains, 
figs, dates, magnolias, lotys trees, ginger, 
orchids, mangoes, twelve kinds of bam- 
boos, and many varieties of palms. In 
spite, however, of the number and interest 
of the objects in view, the approach to 
Darjeeling does not equal that of the 
Yosemite Valley by the Mariposa or the 
Calaveras grove of mammoth trees; nor that 
to Chamonix from Geneva by the way of 
Vevay, the Rhone Valley, and the Téte-noir 
Puss. 

In Darjeeling there are some 6500 
British residents, besides pupils in an 
important school, which prepares young 
men for the entrance examination for 


the Calcutta University. The whole 
population of the place is upward 
of 90,000; but so scattered are the 


native quarters and so exclusively do the 
English occupy the summit of the ridge 
that the main portion of the place is very 
British in appexrance. Each house is sur- 
rounded by well-kept grounds; fine, broad 
roads lead along the slopes; there is abund- 
ant greenness and nota little attention to 
landscape gardening. A Union chapel 
and an English church are among the 
principal buildings. The wumber of 
grounds for playing lawn-tennis and other 
English games indicate the tastes of the 
leisured and wealthy proprietors of the tea- 
plantations, which abound on all the lower 
slopes. 

The Buddhist temple of the town is, on 
the whole, a repulsive place; architecturally 
ugly and morally without dignity. We saw 
in it a curious Buddhist library, of perhaps 
150 volumes; a dozen or so of untidy 
monks and a few savage-looking wor- 
shipers. In the vestibule stood a praying 
machine, consisting of a cylinder, about six 
feet high, placed upright, and filled with 
something like a mile’s length of cloth, 
covered with printed prayers. This is 
whirled by a crank underneath it, and every 
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revolution is equivalent to the utterance 


of all the prayers. within the cylinder. A. 


dozen or more smaller cylinders were in 
the same vestibule; amd yet smaller ones, 
of which I purchased a specimen, were in 
motion in the hands of the priests, as they 
walked about the temple. Prayer flags, as 
seen at Darjeeling, are strips of white cot- 
ton, about a yard in breadth and from ten 
to twenty feet long, attached lengthwise to 
poles and covered with printed prayers. 
Every motion of the flag in the wind is of 
the same devotional value as would be the 
utterance of the prayers inscribed upon the 
cloth. 

The Hitmalayas are one abode of snow 
avd the regions around the South Pole of 
the earth are another, deserving this name 
by pre-eminence. It is affirmed on high 
authority that a possible accumulation of 
snow at the South Pole, in connection with 
certain conjunctions of the planets, might 
cause an instantaneous change in the posi- 
tion of the axis of rotation of the earth. 
The result would be a deluge, and the 
effacement of the present continents and 
the formation of new ones; but it is under- 
stood by men of science that even in such 
an upheaval of the great deep, the tops of 
the Himalayas would remain above the 
waves, and thus form a beginning for a 
new career of the life of plants and ani- 
mals and men in a renovated world. 

DaRJEELING, InDIa. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Every one who, for the sake of his 
country, holds dear the good repute of the 
Executive of the Nation, must keenly re- 
gret the various published letters which, 
for several weeks, bave been making their 
way through the land, ostensibly telling 
thousands of good people in distaut dis 
tricts what ‘* Life in the White House” is. 
Probably the most remarkable fact con- 
cerning these remarkable narratives is that 
the persons who relate them personally 
know nothing whatever of the real life of 
the White House. Men who had been in- 
vited to dine with the President of the 
United States, even as ‘‘one-of the boys,” 
would scarcely be likely to go away and 
write sensational stories, giving, in minute 
detail, pictures of ‘‘ Presidential Revels,” 
such as have been copied into leading 
Washington journals within a week. 
What pictures for the world! After the 
tragedy of wasting suffering end death; 
after six months of decorous mourning; 
after closed doors and forbidden feasts; 
after minute pen-pictures of a mel- 
ancholy man, profoundly impressed sptritu- 
ally with the difficulty and delicacy of his 
exalted place; to be suddenly told, without 
one note of warning, that this same mourn- 
ful man, so mysteriously lifted to sudden 
honor; 80 profoundly and tenderty touched 
at heart by the manner of his lifting; so 
bound by multiform responsibility and by 
every consideration of lofty honor that 
could bind a man to his duty—that this 
man is spending his nights feasting and 
guzzling with boon companions, and his 
days in sleeping off the fumes of the last 
night’s dissipation—I do not believe these 
stories; but, even were there truth in them, 
they should never have been printed. If 
not the individual man who fillsit; then 
the place, so sacred to the people should 
have set forever on such manifestations of 
human infirmity the seal of Charity and of 
Silence. No man could look or think or 
act as President Arthur does and be habitu- 
ally given over to ‘‘sprees” of any sort; 
and, if his is ‘‘ not a Hayes Administration,” 
it does not follow that it is necessarily its 
opposite in actual causes for disre- 
pute. 

And, now, what are the real sources of 
these widely-spread, baleful stories, sent 
broadcast through the land, to President 
Arthur's discredit? 

Because their sources are real, not imag- 
inary, we will strike to their finest 
springs. 

First. The life-long associations and habits 
of President Arthur are so directly the 
antipodes of the Hayes family that his per- 
sonal administration at the White House at 
once challenged comment, even where it 
conferred pleasure. 





Second. The widespread announcement 
that the flesh-pots of Egypt were to be again 
brought fortb; that the good, old * guzzling 
Grant daye were again to take the place of 
Apolliparis Water; and the singing of 
pealms o’ Sunday night did fire the hearts 
of the old Collector days’ “boys” and 
flooded Washiogton City once more with 
convivial New Yorkers, who, metaphoric- 
ally, for the last four years haye allowed 
the grassto grow untrodden im its Puri- 
tanical streets. , 

Third. It is vot in the nature of President 
Arthur to give the cold shoulder to any 
mortal with whom he has once been in 
fealty. If not more godly, it certainly 
would have been more worldly-wise had he 
looked coldly, if not disdainfully down 
from the sudden bight he had gained on 
these somewhat questionable “boys,” who 
are reputed to have shared the Lexington- 
Avenue ‘‘stoop” with him in the night- 
times of yore. Dear me! Instead, he in- 
vited them all to the White House to din- 
per; and, according to people who were 
not there, bad a very long-drawn-out good 
time. To that first fatal feast after the 
mooths of mourning President Arthur can 
trace all the very naughty stories that are 
flying through the land in print about 
him. 

Fourth. ‘‘The boys” must have boasted 
about that dinner to a very natural and yet 
unpardonable extent, if we are to believe 
such quotations as these constantly appear- 
ing in these published chronicles. ‘‘ What 
are you over for?” I asked the little man 
pouring black coffee before the big spree. 
Politics?” 

“‘Oh! no politics. We're just here to 
dine with the President and to have ap old- 
fashioned time. . . .” 


“ The diuner was so elaborate and profuse 
that even pow the eyes of the boys stick 
out with admiration wheo they speak 
of it.” 

“I thought I bad sat down to splendid 
dinners,” said one of the feasters; ‘‘ but 
that beat them all.” 

Then follows the accusation: ‘‘ The boys 
always find the Jatch-string out on Sunday; 
and they often, like the President, do not 
get around till late on Monday.” 

This accusation alone, published in 
hundreds of reputable journals, is suffi- 
cient reason why the President should be 
seen every Sunday morning (where he 
often is seen), clothed in his right mind, de- 
voutly saying his prayers, in his pew at St. 
John’s. 

The fifth tangible source of these tales 
is the fact that the President, in one of his 
various natuses, does find enjoyment io 
this long-drawn-out conviviality, that is al- 
ways in danger, at least, of passing beyond 
the bound of temperauce or strict deco- 
rum. I sayin one of his various natures, 
thongh by no means the prevailing one. 
Above all, this delight in feasting, and the 
free companionship which goes with it, 
abides the true heart, the keen conscience, 
the fine sensibility, the recognition of God, 
the purpose to fulfill inthe fullest sense 
every trust and obligation committed to 
him by Providence, which, in their entire- 
ty, make the real man; but, with spies upon 
his path and evil tale-bearers running 
through the land like heralds, no one could 
see more clearly or sensitively than Pres- 
ident Arthur the necessity to himself and 
the need to the nation that he use the world 
always as not abusingit, aod that io all 
things he avoid the appearance of evil. 
The grief, the awe, the tragedy, out of 
which President Artbur was lifted to the 
Presidency, seemed to give to the people a 
spiritual claim upon his life and example, 
which in the same degree they have never 
felt toward any other president. In the 
innate fiber of his nature no one could re- 
spond more quickly or keenly to this 
claim than the People’s President; but, in 
remembering that he came to his high place 
by no special process of preparation, bear- 
ing with him the weights of a former life, 
which in its highest aspirations never 
dreamed of the responsibilities which he 
now bears, they (the people) should give 
him time and space for growth, unladen by 
uncharitable exactions. The nation, at last, 
has a president who never expected or 
sought to be one. In remembering this, 
the people should not forget to give him 
room, in their charity, in their prayers, and 
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in their faith, to grow to the full fulfill- 
ment of the exactions and exaltations of 
his great office. It might mean little to 
say thisof many men; but not of Chester 
A Arthur, who in his mental and moral 
organism bears all the material for the 
making of a great executive. 

On Monday morning Mr. Blaine, on the 
condensed rena of the room of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, found the oppor- 
tuuity to disport all the oratorical gifts and 
gtaces which made his faine in House and 
Senate, besides ‘‘cutting Shipherd into 
shreds and sweeping him into a dust-pan, 
with Perry Belmont, ‘tas a shrewd cop- 
gressman who listened to him said; and all 
before an audience of two or three dozen 
congressmen, journalists, and four ladies. 
The audience was as appreciative as it was 
small, and, had it have been smaller, it 
could not bave abated a jot the élan of the 
knight who had before him ina single hour 
Perry Belmont to squelch and Shipherd to 
grind iuto powder. Everybody knew in 
advance that, after Blaine onée got hold of 
Shipberd, there would be noslife left 
in him to tell another “ yarn” or ever to 
peep again concerning his “colossal 
schemes.” It did not take astute penetra- 
tion to see, through all his windy and wind- 
ing testimony, that, whatever Blaine and 
the rest had done or not done, Ship- 
herd was a visionary—well, you may fill 
out the sentence. Nor does Senator Blair, 
of New Hampshire, make an admirable 
figure in the picture. 

Mr. Blaine is never quite so happy nor 
so eloquent as when he is shaking his fore- 
finger or his eye-glasses and bullying some- 
body. So, with such material to pound 
upon as Shipherd, who looks like a vast 
mound of mush, and Perry Relmont, who 
is slender and young and might be pum- 
meled into jelly at a single blow by so 
dougbty a knight—this same knight came 
off conqueror with flying feathers. The 
men applauded, the women wept when he 
wanted them to, and, altogether, it must 
have seemed a backward flash of triumph 
from the old days, full of youth and glory. 

Perry Belmont, the young member 
whom her anded in clarion tones, and 
bounced down with an energy that for the 
moment silenced him, nevertheless, is gath- 
ering up his forces for a later day, when he 
will make his victorious mark. Perry Bel- 
mont is remarkable among the young men 
of the House, of whom there is a marked 
number in this Congress. He is the son of 
the millionaire banker, August Belmont, of 
New York, and the grandson of Com- 
modore Perry, for whom he is named. 
This young legislator has nove of the 
traditional qualities of the rich man’s son. 
He has evidently always been assiduously 
occupied in making something of himself 
and in gathering the force to make his per- 
sonal mark on his time, rather than in 
seeking pleasure as a pursuit. Though 
young, but thirty-one, and unmarried, he is 
in no sense aman of society. Quietly in 
his own house he lives a life of constant 
work and study. He was born in the City 
of New York, in 1851; was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1872; was admitted to 
the bar in 1876; and ever since has been 
busy in the practice of law. 

He bears with him the aspect of elegance 
and fasbion indigenous to the metropolitan 
New Yorker, is of medium hight, slender, 
parts his hair in the middle, wears a 
“‘nobby ” imperial moustathe, and yet is 
destined to make his name illustrious as a 
leading citizen of his native state, a man 
who does credit to his blood. 

The amended Anti-Chinese Bill, which 
has not yet been amended out of the dark 
ages, still hangs over the Senate, because 
its majority is made of enlightened Chris- 
tian men. In its discussion on Tuesday, 
Mr. Call, of Florida, said : ‘‘ I am perfectly 
willing to aid in any legislation of any kind 
to keep the Chinese out of this country; 
but I think these terms are not only un- 
meaning but perfectly outrageous. What 
is siding avd abetting the landing of 
Chinese ? 

** Those were terms which were attached 
to misprison of treason. They attached to 


a line of language which surrounded con- 
spiracy. They were always odious to 


English law and to freedom. I do not 
understand what ‘aiding or abetting the 
landing’ of a Chinaman would be.” 


Right here Senator Hawley, of Conpecti- 
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cut, put in some worthily memorable words. 
He said: 

“Why, Mr. President, that is what fs the 
matter with the whole bill. It reads as if 
it came from the Dark Ages. It reads like 
the old Fugitive-slave Law. If I, in jour- 
neying around the world, find a first-rate 
Chinaman, and bring him to this country as 
a body servant, lam to be punished. And 
here the President of the United States is 
to turn the poor devil out. It is made the 
duty of the President to catch this yellow 
boy and depurt him. ‘hatis the charac- 
ter of the whole bill. What is the use of 
arguing the question at all? If we have 
made up our minds to put this, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, on the 
statute-books of our country, let us doit in 
silence and in mourning.” 


The utterance of Senator Hoar was 
worthy of Massachusetts. In the course of 
it he said: 


‘‘General Garfield, I believe, would have 
gone to the stake; he would have put bis 
right hand into the flames, like Cranmer, 
before he would have accepted the Presi- 
dency or have subscribed his name to a 
declaration involving such a blow to the 
dignity of labor and the dignity of Ameri- 
can bumanity as is involved in this bill. 

7 


“Tam willing to plant at the outer gate- 
waysof this Asiatic vation vigilant and com- 
petent consular agents, without whose certifi- 
cate po man shall come to our shores whose 
labor is not his own property; who does not 
come with his family, if he has a family; 
who does not come under the fair promise 
that he is likely to take upon himself in 
good faith the responsibilities, the duties, 
and the opportunities of American citizen- 
ship. . 

‘Not an evil has been suggested in the 
petitions and complaints that have come 
from the Pacific Coast against which I will 
not join with its representatives in striking 
a hard and fatal blow; but I will not strike 
at an honest, industrious, temperate, Chris- 
tian laborer because I am afraid that his 
labor is more skillful than mine or than the 
labor of the men of myrace. I will not 
deny to the Chinaman, any more than I will 
to the Negro, or the Irishman, or the Cau- 
casign, the right to bring his labor, bring 
his own property to our shores, and the 
right to fix such a price upon it as, accord- 
ing to his own judgment and his own inter- 
est, may seem to him best. 

‘*1 denounce this legislation not only as 
# violation of the ancient policy of the 
American Republic; not only as a violation 
of the rights of buman nat itself; but 
especially as a departure fro e doctrine 
to which the great party to which I belong 
is committed in its latest declaration of 
principles, and to which our great martyred 
Chief, whom we were so proud to acknowl- 
edge as our standard-bearer, affixed his 
declaration in almost the latest public act 
of his distinguished life.” 


There is no more glaring inconsistency in 
this amended bill than in the clause which 
seeks to debar any Chinman from ever be- 
coming a naturalized citizen of the United 
States; while two weeks ago the crying 
objection in the former bill was that 
Chinamen, no matter what the benefits 
which they received from this country, 
would not become citizens of the United States, 
but remain Chinamen forever. 

Going directly from the Senate to the 
House of Representatives, it was a psycho- 
logical study to hear therein the American 
statesman shout for the Irishman. The Irish- 
man has a vote, you know. Taking a seat in 
the gallery, I found my brethren ardently 
disturbed over the imprisonment of Irish- 
American citizens, so disturbed that they had 
tucked the Tariff Bill out of sight and made 
wait the African orator, Mr. Lynch, who is 
to be allowed to pour floods of eloquence 
over the House for his contested seat, all 
that these gentlemen of Eastern cities and 
Western wilds might declaim on the Glad- 
stone Government and the superciliousness 
of Mr. Lowell, whom the sons of the 
prairies wish recalled immediately. Now, 
the Chinaman and the Irshmap both being 
equally human beings, the children of One 
Father, let us wonder why one should be so 
dreadful, the other so dear to the American 
wind. 

But, whatever side he may be on, my 
INDEPENDENT, it is always pleasant to ljsten 
to your friend, Samuel S. Cox, who has re- 

_ turned from across seas, rejuvenated in face 
and more corruscatingly bright than everin 
wit and repartee. Yesterday his defense 
of Magna Charta was splendid utterance 
to set against the defense of the Anti 
Chinese Bill, going on on the other side of 
the Capitol. He said: 

. ed | need not argue to. you, sir, the neces- 
sity of vindicating Magna Charta, It is as 
old as King John and the barons. It is as 
old as Stephen Langdon, the Archbishop 





of Canterbury, who gave the anathema 
maranatha agaiost those who. violated 
Magna Charta. Was it not this Catholic, 
democratic primate of Englend who had 
‘Te deum laudamus’ sung in Westminster 
Abbey because of the great charter of 
liberty? What is that charter? Has it been 
violated? And what is our duty when it is 
violated in the persons of our citizens? Says 
the thirty-ninth article of Magna Oharta: 

** *No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, 
or disseized, or outlawed, or exiled, or any 4 
wise destroyed ; nor will we go upon him, nor 
will we send upon him, unless by the lawful 
os of his peers or by the law of the 
and; to none will we sell, to none will we 
deny or delay right or justice.’” 

Equally refreshing was his estimate of 
the present Gladstone government. He 
said: 

“TI like to come upon this side of the 
House (Mr. Cox was speaking from the 
Republican side of the House), to catch 
from his lips the burning eloquence with 
which he discusses these themes of per- 
sonal freedom. I speak from this side of 
the House just now because I am in a com- 
promising mood, and, besides, I lack that 
eloquent enthusiasm which he possesses. 
But when my friend from Wisconsin, who 
is my successor as chairman of the Com 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, undertakes to 
eulogize the Gladstone administration; 
when he undertakes to say that our action 
may embarrass the government party in 
the British Commons, I say that no admin- 
istration in England, from the time of Lord 
Castlereagh to this time, ever placed its 
iron heel so brutally and so cowardly upon 
the neck of Ireland as this Gladstone ad- 
ministration. Not content with arresting 
Davitt and Parnell, and Dillen avd O’Kel- 
ley, members of Parlinment, and by a 
double cloture putting them within the 
bars, this Gladstone administration, forget- 
ful of Naples and the grand brochure of 
the premier, arrested women, gave them in 
mercy twenty odd hours of solitary con- 
finement, and these were women of intelli- 
gence and purity. And is this the adminis- 
tration commended for our example?” 

May and October are the immortal 
months in verse. I wonder that fuller 
praise has never been chanted of the en- 
chantment of April. It is the enchantment 
of dawning life, of expectancy, of first 
youth, of immortal promise. It never 
touches the satiety of fulfillment. It never 
watches the waning of prime or the fading 
of fruitage. It dies, as it dawns, in the 
fullness of expectancy. It is full of pre- 
monitions, of suggestions, of delicious 
surprises; of hope, because it is youth. 
There is an Alpine crispness in its breath. 
Bo also there are wafts of warmth that are 
full of Summer. It brings to the earth 
Nature’s first holiday. 1 recall the appa- 
rent, pervading youth of the world last 
Saturday; the new, bright colors that 
decked the streets; the very young, the 
very old everywhere along the way and in 
the parks, basking in the sunshine of what 
seemed to bea new earth and anew sky. 
The tender leafage of the world, just break- J 
ing into bloom, seemed to flush the whole 
earth with delicate green. Great banks of 
violets purpled the outer edges of the Cap- 
itol grounds; wide beds of tulips lifted 
their gorgeous caps into the lavish sun- 
shine. 

The next morning, Sunday, I sat by my 
window and looked out upon a world set 
not only in Sabbath silence, but swathed 
in the snow of a sudden Winter. The 
green velvet of the lawn wascovered with 
ermine; the great, swelling rosebuds, which 
the day before promised such speedy glory 
of blossoming, were now cased an inch 
deep in pearl; the maple-tree beside me, 
whose familiar boughs, bearing the beauty 
of every season, came into my very room; 
the Virginia Creeper, looping its lovely cur- 
tains above my head—all hung their tassels 
of bloom through the clinging snow. Yet 
it did not look cruel, as it would in a less 
gentle air. To-morrow one was so sure it 
would all have vanished, leaving grass and 
blossom the more living for its ministry. 
This is April—al! youth, all surprise, all 
promise. 

May, with all its bourgeoning, cannot 
quicken our pulses with such new delight 
in living. 

Wasninotor, D.C., Aprti, 1882. 





A PICTURE of Dred Scott, the slave who 
was made famous by his connection with a 
supreme court decision, which remanded hiin 
to slavery, was presented to the Missouri His- 
torical Society, recently, by the widow of Theo- 
dore Barnum, who purchased Scott’s manu- 
mission. The portrait was placed upon the 





“HIS WAY IS PERFECT.” 
BY PROFESSOR STEPHEN G. BARNES. 


Mr God, I prayed Thee for Thy best, 
And planned great things for Thee; 

But useless toils have me oppressed, 
Thy drudge I would not be. 


My child, I give to thee my best, 
Thy small love makes it small ; 

If thou wilt faithful be in least, 
Thou’lt find me all in all. 


My God, I prayed Thee for Thy best, 
And longed for rest and peace ; 

But labors great have filled by breast 
With pains that still increase. 


Ms child, I give to thee my best, 

~ Why workest thou alone? 

If thou wilt find in me thy rest, 
Thy cares shall be thy throne. 


My God, [ prayed Thee for thy best, 
The best my soul did know; 

And now Thou dost it from me wrest, 
Why art Thou thus my foe? 


My child, I give to thee my best, 
Thy best would starve thy soul ; 
In me alone learn to be blest ; 
Thy Lord will make thee whole. 


My God, I prayed Thee for Thy best, 
For strength and joy in Thee; 

And yet my sou! is all unblest, 
Thick darkness covers me. 


My child, I give to thee my best, ° 
To walk by faith, not sight ; 
Soon thou shalt be with Heaven blest 
And there shall be no night. 
Iowa COLLEGE. 








RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


BY THE REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 








“ PROFOUNDER, profounder 
Man's spirit must dive; 
To his aye-rolling orbit 
No goal will arrive. 
The heavens that now draw him, 
With sweetness untold, 
Once found—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old." 
—“ The Sphinz.” 
Mr. Emerson did not write this for his 
own epitaph; but it is one of the felicitous 
expressions of a genius which, all uncon- 
sciously, gave us autobiography, for many 
of the best things be ever said with his pen 
were but the echo of still sweeter things 
said by his life. Asa man, he was accus- 
tomed to live in heavenly places. Breath- 
ing in a realm of “‘high thoughts and 
pure,” he was in bis native air and his 
soaring spirit still sought for higher things. 
In his early years he wrote: 





“ When I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 
I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan ; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet ?” 


In the maturity of age he wrote : 


‘‘The soul does not age, with the body. 
On the borders of the grave, the wise man 
looks forward with equal elasticity of mind 
and hope; and why not after millions of 
years on the verge of still newer existence ? 
For it is the nature of intelligent beings to 
be for ever new to life.” 


In his address upon ‘‘ The Preacher,” 
published in 1880, speaking of the Churches, 
hesaid: ‘‘Lagree with them more than I 
disagree. I agree with their heart and mo- 
tive; my discontent is with their Ifmitations 
and surface and language. Their state- 
ment is grown as fabulous as Dante’s “ In- 
ferno.” Their purpose is as real as Dante’s 
sentiment, and hatred of vice. Always put 
the best iuterpretation on a tenet. Why 
not on Christianity—wholesome, sweet, and 
poetic? It is the record of a pure and holy 
soul, humble, absolutely disinterested, a 
truth-speaker, and bent on serving, teach- 
ing, and uplifting men.” To a Harvard 
student he once said : ‘‘I have very good 
grounds for being a Unitarian and a Trini- 
tarian too. I need not nibble forever at one 
loaf; but eat it, and thank God for it, and 
earn another.” 

His faith in the goodness of the Heavenly 
Father has always been astrong support for 
his brave spirit. It isin that faith that he 
has found peace and serenity and the im- 
pelling motive toa life of courageous en- 
deavor. For him this world wasa pazt of 


Paradise and the now was eternity. 

The heavenly places in which his spirit 
has been accustomed to dwell are the high 
realms of poetry, philosophy, and religion. 





walls beside that of Thomas H. Benton. 


Religion with him was not a profession, 
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not a system of forms or ceremonies; but s 
ife. Inspirit he is profoundly 1cligious. 
He could not easily be otherwise. ‘‘ How 
shull a man escape from his ancestors?” he 
asks, in his direct and concise phrase, He 
was of ministerial stock. We are told that 
‘‘eight generations of cultured, conscien- 
tious, and practical ministers preceded 
him.” ‘They were able and godly men and 
belonged to the party of progress. His 
mother was a woman of deep spirituality, 
and he studied for the ministry and was 
ordained the colleague of Heury Ware, Jr., 
in 1829, when nearly twenty-six years of 
age. He continued in the ministry, how- 
ever, but three or four years. His form 
of thought was not adapted to the popular 
taste; it was rather outside the traditions of 
the Church. His peculiar philosophy and 
purely spiritual interpretation of religion 
were not in accord with the prevalent style 
of religious thinking, and he withdrew from 
the Church. It is said that his preaching 
was “eloquent, simple, and effective.” It 
was not, however, as a pulpit orator or as @ 
theologian that he gained his fame and high 
rank in the world of letters, It is chiefly 
as a philosopher of the transcendental 
school, as a lecturer and essayist,as a re- 
former, as poet and prophet that be bas 
shown the strength of his mind and the 
beauty of his heart. As an intellectual 
force, molding in some degree the thought 
of his age, he *‘ cannot be skipped,” if we 
may rely upon the verdict of so high an 
authority as the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, And the writer adds: 

‘He has left his mark on the century 
and that bis intense suggestiveness is the 
cause of thought in others; and, as one of 
the genetic powers of modern literature, 
his fertilizing influence will survive his in- 
conclusive speculations.” ‘‘ He is original, 
natural, attractive, and direct; limpid in 
phrase and purein fancy. His best elo- 
quence flows as easily as a stream. In an 
era of excessive reticence and cautious by- 
pocrisy, he lives within a case of crystal, 
where there are no concealments, We never 
suspect him of withholding half of what he 
knows or of formularizing for our satis- 
faction a belief which he does not sincerely 
hold, He is transparently honest and hon- 
orable. His courage has no limits. Isolated 
hy force of character, there is no weakness 
in his solitude, He leads us intoa region 
where we escape at once from deserts and 
from noisy cities; for he rises above, 
without depreciating ordinary philanthropy, 
and his philosophy, at least, endeavors to 
meet our daily wants. In every social and 
political controversy he has thrown his 
weight into the scale of Justice on the 
side of a rationahmd progressive liberty, 
and his lack of sympathy with merely per- 
sonal emotions is recompensed by a vener- 
ation for the ideal of therace, which recalls 
a beautiful sentiment of Malebranche: 
‘When J touch a human hand, IJ touch 
Heaven.’” 

We cannot do justice to the genius of 
Emerson without remembering that he is 
essentially a poct, a seer, one of God’s 
prophets. His strong religious nature, his 
clear preceptions of all ethical relations, 
and his loyalty to truth, together with bis 
entire independence of all ecclesiastical 
machinery, have enabled him to speak the 
truth God gave him directly and power- 
fully. With full faith in intuition, that 
inner light of the soul which enabled the 
prophets to speak for God, he has spoken 
without stammering and poured forth the 
wealth of his genius in song and sermon, in 
essay and oration, in those marvelous pro- 
ductions of his pen which are always full 
of the spirit of poetry, even though not 
taking its form, 

His verse is often mystical and obscure, 
A volume of his poems would find their 
place on the shelf with Browning, with 
Coleridge, and Landor. If mysticism in- 
dicates strength, he is one of the strongest 
poets which the world has produced. Some 
might be published as riddles. His 
“Brahma” and “The Sphinx” are apt il- 
lustrations. His ‘‘ Snow Storm,” beginning 
with 

“ announced by all the trumpets of the sky,” 
is of another quality. It is a clear 


and beautiful gem and alone would 
prove its author a great poet. His 
‘*Good-Bye, Proud World,” is better 


known, perhaps; that of the ‘‘ Humble Bee” 
and ‘‘The Apology” are transparent as 
clear water and should live as long as any 
poetry written this century. It is as a 
prose writer, however, that he bas chiefly 
gained his fame. His ‘‘ Essays,” first and 





second series— ‘‘ Representative Men,” 
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‘English Traits,” ‘‘The Conduct of 
Life,” “Solitude and Society,” “ Letters 
and Social Aims,” and ‘‘ The Preacher”’— 
will be long esteemed as among the 
choicest contributions to our literature. To 
sitin the study, where such thoughts are 
the familiar companions; to sit in the quiet 
haunts of Nature, where such thoughts 
come to the soul, was to sit in heavenly 
places. The mind that was capable of 
giving such treasures to the world is itself 
a richer treasure, capable of enriching the 
thought of any world where the good 
Father may give free citizenship. 

AMESBURY, Mass. 





DARWIN, AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 


BY PROF. A. 8. PACKARD, JR. 





Darwin may be said to have been his 
own intellectual executor. He matured his 
theory and gave it to the world. Under- 
going some modifications and additions, he 
has seen it grow, with a surprising rapidity 
and vigor, until it has transformed and re- 
molded the intellectual avd philosophic 
thought of our day. Will Darwinism, or 
the general doctrine of evolution, of which 
natural selection was but a part, perish, 
now that its greatest advocate bas passed 
away? Darwin must have had, in these 
later years, the full persuasion tbat, even if 
his peculiar phase of evolution should be 
essentially modified, he bad established, on 
8 firm foundation, a modern doctrine of 
evolution, or creation by law, which future 
generations of scientists would extend 
and complete, so far as the human intellect 
could render it possible. This persuasion 
was probably well grounded. 

Geology had become a science, and had 
shown that the globe has had a bistory ex- 
tending through millions of ages. Paleon- 
tology bad revealed the succession of life- 
forms; Agassiz had shown thatthe develop. 
ment of the individual was an epitome of 
the development of the class to which it 
belonged, and of the order of geological 
succession to which the members of the 
class had belonged. Our knowledge of the 
assemblage of plants and animals peopling 
the globe was far more complete than in 
the days of Lamarck, and even of the 
author of the “‘ Vestiges of Creation.” The 
unity of organization of animals, as well as 
plants, the fact that organic beings are 
composed of cells, enunciated by the dis- 
tinguished Schwaon, who bas preceded 
Darwin by a few weeks; the fact that the 
present distribution of life-forms over the 
earth can only be explained by reference to 
geological and paleontological history; and 
many facts concerning the variability of 
plants and animals which had been collected 
—all these phases of life and Nature having 
assumed definite shape and coherency, the 
fullness of time came when the question as 
to the mode of the origin of species, how 
the different kinds of plants and animals 
had been produced, could be answerd. 

And the mere endeavor to answer this 
question has wonderfully stimulated human 
thought and given a new turn to intellect- 
ualinquiry. Just as the mass of literature 
engendered by the appearance of the 
** Origin of Species,” in 1859, has required 
new alcoves in our libraries, so the evolu- 
tion doctrine bas added, so to speak, a de- 
partment, or faculty, tothe human mind. 
It has, at least, opened up a number of lines 
of research and established new depart- 
ments of biology; and, if the new science of 
anthropology, which has had its birth since 
1859, was not the intellectual child of the 
“Origin of Species,” the infant science has 
been nursed and fed by the evolution 
school of anthropologists. It is the tri- 
umph of modern biological science that the 
probable solution of the origin of life has 
been made not by a priori deductive meth- 
ods, but through the slow, patient accumu- 
lation of a vast series of observed facts by 
a mind, trained as, perhaps, no other intel- 
lect has ever been since the time of Hum- 
boldt, by wide travel, and, afterward, by 
close and patient observation in the field, in 
the observation of facts and in drawing in- 
ductions or conclusions from facts tested 
and proved to his own satisfaction and 
submitted for approval to his fellow-nat- 
uralists. 

Darwin, as in the case of Lyell, was not 


place or position. In retirement at Downs, 
Kent, after his voyage around the world, 
he lived year after year, nearly all the time 
a sufferer from a painful malady, patiently 
accumulating the facts stored up in his 
long series of works, all bearing ultimately 
on that question of questions to the biol- 
ogist—the origin of life. 

His methods were those of the inductive 
philosophy, while, after his conclusions 
were formed, his speculative, generalizing 
mind, eminently constructive in its nature, 
enabled bim to elaborate his theory and to 
see its remoter consequences. 

Darwin’s caution and candor, his courtesy 
to his opponents, his lack of the merely 
polemical and controversial spirit, his 
ciitical powers (first evinced in testing bis 
own facts and in the treatment of his own 
conclusions, for he was usually careful to 
point out their adverse bearings)—all these 
would have made him the model naturalist 
of bis age; but, as the times were ripe for 
an attempt at a solution of the problem of 
theorigin of life,all these qualities have made 
him par excellence the natura! philosopher of 
his age, the most universal mind in the 
world of science at the time of his death. 

The doctrine of natural selection, how- 
ever, is probably but one side of the evolu- 
tion theory. We doubt if its importance 
has not been overrated by Darwin and his 
immediate followers. Natural selection ex- 
presses the result, rather than the working 
cause. Darwin was mainly an observer of 
the distribution of animals, of their varia- 
tion and their habits, as well as the rela- 
tions between animals and plants. He did 
little, if any, original work in em- 
bryology, histology, and but little in com- 
parative morphology or in palwontology, 
whatever was his skillful use for his pur- 
poses of the facts worked out by specialists 
in these directions. In proposing his 

theory, he started with the tendency to va- 
riation. It will be the work of the future 
evolutionist to supplement and greatly ex- 
tend even the broad path opened by Dar- 
win, Itis, perhaps, not too much to say 
that, had Lamarck published his theory of 
evolution in 1859, instead of 1809, he 
would, with his philosophic breadth and 
wide knowledge of facts, have placed the 
development theory upon a broader founda- 
tion than Darwin himself. The French bi- 
ologist attempted to trace the origin of the 
tendency to variation; and hereafter the 
richest results will arise from a study of the 
reaction of the environment upon the or- 
ganism, aided by inheritance-force. 

But it was given to an Anglo-Saxon, an 
intellectual compeer of Newton and of 
Faraday, to revolutionize and reconstruct 
biological thought. With the strong, sturdy 
common sense and staying powers of the 
well-trained Englishman, sure of bis facts 
and gifted with a scientific imagination, 
nearly always kept well in hand, he built 
up a profound conception, a working theory 
which has become the most powerful tool 
of research in biology. 

An admirable and rare feature in Dar- 
win, and one clearly brought out when we 
consider the eccentricities of some of the 
immediate followers of the master biolo- 
gist, is his attitude to religious and pbilo- 
sophic conceptions. To them he has done 
po violence. No agnostic could write as 
does Darwin, in his ‘‘Descent of Man,” 
when, on pages 101 (Vol. I), he speaks 
of ‘‘the ennobling belief in God.” Also, 
on the fly-leaf of the ‘‘ Origin of Species,” 
he prints the following quotation from 
Bacon, which may well be read by those 
inclined to uncharitable and narrow-minded 
criticisms of Darwin: 


** To conclude, therefore, let no man out 
of a weak conceit of sobriety, or an ill 
applied moderation, think or maintain that 
aman can search too far or be too well 
studied in the book of God’s Word or in the 
book of God’s works, divinity or phi- 
losophy; but, rather, let men endeavor an 
endless progress or proficience in both.” 

Brows UNIVERSITY. 





Senator TourMay, of Ohio, said to a friend, 
regarding his recent visit to Europe: “I en- 
joyed myself very much, sir, very much, indeed ; 
but I have one serious regret. I am very sorry 
that I did not have an opportunity of seeing 
Prince Bismarck and the Queen of England.” 
‘And why did you wish so particularly to 
see them?’’ asked the friend, in surprise. 
The Senator, with a sly twinkle in bis eye, but 
with bis utmost severity of manner, answered : 
** Because, sir, after seeing them, I might have 





ealled aside from this work by a desire for 


been able to oy that I had met two people in 
Europe who did not want a sixpence from me,”’ 








[May 4, 1882. 








AMERICAN HUMOR. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


AMERICAN humor is sometbing of its own 
kind, as purely and peculiarly a part of the 
United States as pumpkin pie. We have 
here among us the vivacity of the French, 
the fun of the Irish, the graver mirth of the 

English, and the epigrammatic expressive- 
ness of the Scotch. This curious mixture 
has made our wit what it is and every 
American humorist shows the traces of it. 
If we analyze the elements of the distinct- 
ive kind and sort of writing which passes 
under the general head, we shall be sur- 
prised to see the resemblances among them- 
selves and their difference from all other 
foreign species. We are born followers of 
Baron Munchausen and exaggeration is at 
the bottom of the most of our humor. 
When John Phenix said that he called 
out to the crowd on shore ‘‘Good-bye, 
Colonel,” and every able-bodied man in it 
raised his hat and cried ‘Good-bye, 
Colonel,” in response, he toucbed the great 
nerve of American humor; and when he 
stated that he held the belligerent editor 
down over the press ‘“‘ by means of our 
nose, which we had inserted between his 
teeth for this purpose,” he showed the 
second trait of the characteristic comic 
writer —namely, ludicrous juxtaposition 
and reversing of ordinary ideas. 

And so, when Artemus Ward says to the 
young man who disturbed him in the 
theater ‘‘ I'd appint your funeral to-morrow 
arternoon, and the corpse should be ready,” 
he gives us the third feature, quaint phrase- 
ology and odd turns of dialect. In these 
three points, then—exaggeration, ludicrous- 
ness,"and odd forms of speech—we find the 
distinctive peculiarities of our American 
wit. It only needs that we should remem- 
ber the flying motes in our newspaper sun- 
shine—the eccentricities of Mark Twain, 
Max Adeler, the Danbury News Man, and 
the paragraphers of the Detroit Free Press 
and the Burlington Hawkeye—for us to see 
how frequent are these glints and flasbes in 
our usual reading. You never find 
columns of “‘ Waifs,” and ‘‘ Pebbles,” and 
queer conceits, and short buriesques ip 
foreign English-speaking journals, 

Thomas Hood had much of the true 
American about his wit. Of late, W. 8. 
Gilbert, and before him Thackeray, show 
some traces of similarity. But, Dickens 
excepted, the English do not seem 
to possess the varictics of wit necessary to 





this comical view of affairs, and their dia- 
lects are exceedingly deficient in number 
and richness. We have among us the 
Yankee idioms, of which Lowell, in the 
**Biglow Papers,” is such a consummate 
master. We have the Californian phrases, 
made famous by Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain. We have the Southern darkeyisms, 
of which Irwin Russcll was a notable ex- 
ponent and ‘‘ Uncle Remus” is now the 
best example. 

Perhaps we may, also, be said to have cul- 
tivated with success broken Dutch, the 
squatter, and low-white dialects, and possi- 
bly the Americanized forms peculiar to 
Pike County, in Illinois, and Posey Coun- 
ty, in Indiana. Certainly, Hans Breitmann, 
Major Jones, of Gecrgia, and the author of 
“Wild Western Scenes,” as well as John 
Hay and Edward Eggleston, are humorists 
of more than ordinary note and with a 
thoroughly American flavor. 

Humor is like a full, laughing stream, 
while wit is the breaking bubble on its 
flashing waves. And for genuine wit com- 
mend us to that terse, dyspeptic grain- 
dealer, Henry W. Shaw, of Newburg, New 
York, commonly kuown as Josh Billings; 
but for humor, clear-flowing, steady, and 
graceful, give us now and always Wash- 
ington Irving—never precisely equaled 
and certainly never surpassed. 

This survey of the field, however, calls 
for short and quick specifications. We 
have not far to go back into the past. 
Irving’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker” was published 
in 1809, and the Nova Scotian, Judge 
Haliburton, issued the views and opin- 
ions of ‘‘Sam Slick,” the Yankee clock- 
maker, in 1835. Seba Smith’s ‘‘ Major 
Jack Downing” appeared in 1833—1834, 
while the ‘“* Charcoal Sketches” of Joseph 
C. Neal (tnteresting as being Philadel- 
phian in location, for Philadelphia is not 
usually very funny), were popular in 
1837. Among these earlier indieations of 


American humor it is noticeable that John 
Neal printed ia London, in 1825 or there- 
abouts, a book called ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,” 
which, if it did not actually give to the 
people of these United States their churac- 
teristic name, certainly fixed and settled it 
for all time. He edited the paper of the 
same title which some of us remember as 
the most immense sheet ever printed in 
this country, about 1850—1851. While he 
was not strictly a humorous writer, bis 
‘*Brother Jonathan,” with swallow-tail 
coat, pants strapped beneath his boots, 
beard on his chin, and general star. 
spangied-banner costume, has whittled his 
way down through caricature history until 
he is immortal in the cartoons of Thomas 
Nast. 

In that judicious style of his Dr. Alli- 
bone omits from bis dictionary of authors 
all mention of mere humoristsand witty 
people, holding them beneath his most pro- 
found contempt, except as they have dove 
something sensible and permanent.. Thus 
we are driven to other pages for memoran- 
da concerning Geo. H. Derby, a lieutenant 
iu the United States Army, who, under the 
nameof “John Phenix,” in 1849—1850, gave 
us our first taste of California fun. It was 
**Johu Phenix” who took every common 
sort of woodcut and illustrated the pages of a 
San Diego paper, to the horror of its readers, 
It was also he who changed the politica of 
the aforesaid paper, being for a few days 
put in charge, and so utterly changed them 
as to raise riot and incite revolution io the 
editorial quarters and secure to himself a 
genuine battle with the proprietor, who 
could see nothing funny in the perform- 
ance. But ‘‘ Joho Phenix” was really the 
pioneer of those marked and extravagant 
humorists who bave made our American 
style of wit known abroad. 

The years 1854 and 1856 were lightened 
respectively by the advent of two most 
notable names. B. P. Shillaber, of Boston, 
then gave us “‘ Mrs. Partington,” who, with 
her son, Ike, were anxiously awaited from 
week to week all over the land. When 
‘‘Mrs, Partington” said that she wished to 
attend a chysch where the Gospel was 
“‘dispensed with,” or when she spoke of 
her slanderer going about ‘‘like a boy- 
constructor circulating his calomels upon 
decent people,” or mentioned a millionaire 
as being ‘‘ rich as creosote” (but, perhaps it 
was Curtis’s Mrs. Potiphar, who said that), 
she was installed at once as the American 
Mrs. Malaprop. And when Frances M. 
Whicher gave us the ‘‘Widow Bedott” 
papers, there was a way opened by which 
there should come to us, in course of time, 
such books as ‘‘ Major Jones’s Courtship,” 
the ‘‘ Nasby Letters,” and the ever-redoubt- 
able ‘‘ Betsey Bobbet.” These were the 
flush times of the country, when everyone 
on the street was laughing or singing or 
whistling, when all the strange peculiarities 
set forth in Dickens’s ‘‘ American Notes” 
and ‘‘Captain Basil Hall’s Jourpeyings” 
could be seen amongst us. And yet the only 
other name of value is that of Mortimer 
M. Thompson—‘‘ Thompson with a p”; 
by the way, whom, to my amazement and 
admiration, I find in Allibone, severely en- 
tered under the date 1855, as having written 
the sayings of “Q. K. Philander Doesticks 
P. B.” and with no further reference to 
his ungodly career. 

I may, therefore, be allowed to add that 
he was a wild student at Michigan Univere- 
ity, ascapegrace and ‘‘ne’er do weel” of 


| uncommon brilliancy and quaint wit, who 


ran through his sowing of wild oats with 
haste, and gathered them and himself out 
of the passing generation with the same 
rapidity. Like ‘‘Artemus Ward,” George 
Arvold, and Irwin Russell, he lived too 
fast and died too soon; but manya queer 
streak in our current humor dates back to 
** Doesticks.” 

Then fell upon the eountry the panic of 
1857, and not until better times came back 
did people laugh any more. The ‘‘ Bigiow 
Papers” had passed away; but with the 
years before the Rebellion a touch of the 
old humor can be found. The publication 
of a distinctively comic paper, called Van- 
ity Fair, drew out the best fun of the day, 
its lineal successor being the dangerous 
Puck, It was here that George Arnold 
amused us with his ‘‘McArone Papers” 
and that ‘‘Artemus Ward” first made us 
laugh with his traveling showman. These 





were both American in their wit; and when 
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I say American I must be allowed to desig- 
pate a kind of tossing of the cap and bells 
and « shaking of the fool’s bauble which 
is essentially different from what we find in 
Holmes or Saxe, or even Charles Dudley 
Werner. All of them are Continental 
in their tastes and expression. Lowell, on 
the other hand, ts American; so is Cozzens, 
whose ‘‘Sparrow-Grass Papers” _ preceded 
Warner's “Summer in a Garden”; 80 is 
Frank R. Stockton, whose ‘‘ Rudder 
Grange” is among the very best of late 
humorous productions. Charles Farrar 
Browne, or Artemus Ward, as we all call 
him, is thoroughly American. There is no 
occasion for ecstacy over his wit; but it is 
frequently most delightfully unforced and 
natural. Nothing isso dreary as the sol- 
emn grinding out of acolumn of fun—as, 
for example, in the New York Times, by 
its so-called ‘‘ domestic” editor, day in and 
day out, for monthsand years; but the 
occasional brisk flashes and effervescences 
of aman like Artemus Ward or Josh Bil- 
lings are supremely enjoyable. It may 
not be known generally that his nom-de- 
plume was secured, when he was employed 
on the Toledo Blade, by his observing a singu- 
lar character—called~sumetimes ‘‘Ariemus 
Ward” and sometimes ‘‘Geueral Artemus 
Ward "—whose grandiloquent vanity 
spouted and frothed to the edification of 
Adrian, Michigan, some twenty miles away. 

It was in the same office in Toledo that 
D. R. Locke, author of the ‘‘ Nasby Pa- 
pers,” was first evolved. Mr. Lincolo’s 
love for these satiric and oddly bumorous 
sketches, in which Southern sentimeuts 
were exploded from the Southern side, is 
historical. He relaxed over them many a 
time. ‘‘] intend to write to him,” he said 
to F. B. Carpenter, ‘‘and tell him to come 
down here; and, if he will communicate bis 
talent to me, l’ll swap places with him.” 
The Rev. Petroleum V> Nasby, P. M., 
** wich is Postmaster,” bas given us such 
continual and excellent papers from ‘‘ Con- 
fedrit X Roads in the state of Kentucky,” 
that he is still a real power and has affected 
recent political issues a vast deal more than 
certaio ‘‘ monotonous weekly newspapers.” 

The writings of ‘‘Orpheus C. Kerr,” 
which is journalistic for Office-Seeker, 
were slighter and poorer than those 
of Nasby; but Samuel L. Clemens, 
known as ‘“‘Mark Twain” (a name caught 
from Mississippi pilot experiences) is 
probably, to-day, the most eminent of 
our humorists. He, like Bret Harte, 
whose glory is now past its meridian, began 
a Californian; but his method is more 
eccentric and original, and, while Bret 
Harte has branched into finer and smoother 
writing and evenin his humor is far from 
being ludicrous or really amusing, Mark 
Twain has gone from bad to worse and his 
latest exhibitions and contortions are more 
excruciatingly funny than ever. 

We must not forget to add to this list the 
newspaper paragrapliers and comic writers. 
The Danbury News has of late hardly held 
itsown. Burdette, of The Haskeye, is and 
always will be a perfect Thomas Hood. He 
is, if not overworked, our ‘‘ coming man.” 
The Detroit Free Press is in unabated vigor 
still; but Brick Pomeroy has long been 
abandoned and cast aside, like George 
Francis Train, and consigned to the limbo 
of newspaper scorn, along with Eli Perkins, 
Daniel Pratt, G. A. T., Dr. Mary Walker, 
and those other obtrusive oddities whom 
the country has produced in superabund- 
ant amount. 

But one can hardly pass the name of 
Irwin Russell, who recently died. His 
dialect poems of the Southern plantation, 
like the writing of ‘‘Old Si,” of the Atlanta 
Constitution, and the pithy bumor of ‘‘Uncle 
Remus” have been widely approved. 

And now that good and prosperous days 
have come back to stay, the song-birds, who 
had been driven off by the cannon-firing 
and the scant provision of hard times, have 
come back also. We are becoming a more 
gevial and jovial nation. The wrinkled 
visage of care is being smoothed and the 
supken cheeks are rounded out by good 
living and an easy conscience, and every 
day brings fresh evidence to us that the 
American newspaper is becoming a factor 
in the life of the people. To say nothing 
of any one by name, it is even hinted that 
humor has penetrated the lecture-halls of 
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to be before paragrapbing was introduced. 
If the crop does not grow too rank, if this 
mode of viewing life does not jest away its 
sacredness or its earnestness, we shall all 
rejoice in the growth and progress of good, 
hearty, honest fun. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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THE ANDOVER EMBROILMENT. 
A LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


BY WM. HAYES WARD, D.D. 








Ir is not that Andover Seminary is of 
such wonderful pre-eminence, nor that 
Newman Smyth is so supreme a genius, that 
the struggle over his appointment has at- 
tracted so much attention. It is because 
he was opposed on grounds that have 
seemed to raise an issue whether liberty 
and development have any place in the 
Orthodox fuith of to-day. I write on the 
day when the decision of this matter has 
been made public and in the midst of the 
congratulations and the regrets to which 
this action has given rise. I think it may 
be of interest to give the impressions that 
come to one who has been in the way of 
seeing many men of many miods. 

Let me briefly recapitulate the early stages 
of the struggle. Dr. Smyth was unani- 
mously nominated to the Abbot professor- 
ship by the professors of the institution, 
and was elected, without a dissenting vote, 
by the trustees, only Dr. Wellman refrain- 
ing from voting. Two others of the board 
of twelve trustees are not to be included 
among those voting, Secretary Alden, of 
the American Board, who had given in his 
resignation as a member, and who did not 
attend, and whose resignation was accepted 
nearly two months ago, and President Car- 
ter, of Williams College, who is a new 
member, and who, on account of his distance 
from Boston and the pressure of bis first 
year of college duty, has not attended a 
single meeting. The appointment was sent 
for approval to the board of three Visitors, 
consisting of President Seelye, of Amherst 
College, Dr. Eustis, of Springfield, and 
Charles Theodore Russell, Esq., of Cam- 
bridge. These Visitors have, under the 
charter of the Seminary, a right of veto on 
the action of the Trustees and a general ap- 
pellate and final authority in other matters 
pertaining to the institution. They are a 
self-perpetuating board, entirely independ- 
ent of the Trustees. These Visitors met 
and were willing to confirm the nomina- 
tion. President Seelye and Mr. Russell 
both gave their vote in favor; but, as Dr. 
Eustis was not satisfied, and it was desir- 
able to have the action unanimous, it was 
decided not to press the vote at that time, 
but to wait until he should have further 
time to consider the matter. 

Meanwhile, opposition was developed. 
‘The fact of the appointment was premature- 
ly published in the Boston Advertiser; and 
The Congregationalist pronounced against 
it immediately, on theological grounds; and 
one of the younger members of its staff 
presented its editorial to the Faculty of the 
Seminary, with the request that it be con- 
sidered with a view to withdrawing their 
recommendation. As they had already 
fully considered the points presented, they 
saw no reason for doingso. Buta more 
formidable opposition came from Professor 
Park, who, by correspondence, stirred up 
the minds of not a few, who wrote at length 
to the Visitors, urging them to withhold 
their confirmation. They met a second 
time, March 14th, at Andover, and there 
put Dr. Smyth through a careful examina- 
tion of his theological belief, the latter por- 
tion of it being in the presence of the 
Trustees. They then adopted a paper ex- 
pressing very hearty confidence in the can- 
didate’s harmony with the creed of the 
Seminary and their admiration of his abil- 
ity and candor, but giving utterance to a 
fear lest his style of thought was less ex- 
act and analytic than was desirable in a 
professor of dogmatic theology, and lest 
his poetic and imagipative qualities so 
much dominated his thought that they 
might lead to his views being misunder- 
stood. They, therefore, asked the Trustees 
once more to consider this point, and give 
them the benefit of their revised conclu- 
sions. 

The Trustees at once carefully recon- 
sidered the matter, and asked the assistance 





theological seminaries and that religious 
journals are more readable than they used 





of the professors; and, as a result, both 
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ity (with the exception of Dr. Wellman, 
who now cast a solitary vote in the negative) 
agreed that their convictions had been 
strengthened, that his clearnessas a thinker 
fitted him to be a thorough and helpful 
teacher. The Visitors, having received this 
reply, kept it for more than a month before 
meeting. Meanwhile, The Congrenationalist 
came out with a series of attacks on Dr. 
Smyth’s orthodoxy, as measured by 
the creed of the Seminary, which creed, 
it declared, must be accepted by the 
professors without tbe least diminution. 
These attacks excited wide alarm, coming 
from the chief organ of the denom- 
ination, edited by a man of distiction as an 
ecclesiastical scholar. The delay of meet- 
ing gave abundant time for the opposition 
to assert itself, and for the Faculty of the 
Seminary to publish a long statement of 
their reasons for repudiating the strict 
subscription theory of Zhe Congregational- 
ist, and for a general discussion every- 
where. At last, on April 22d, the Visitors 
met and took action; but bound themselves 
not to let its nature be known until it 
should be received by the Trustees. The 
Trustees met yesterday (April 26ih), and re- 
ceived the sealed packet from their chair- 
man, Mr. Alpheus Hardy; but they also 
pledged themselves to absolute silence as 
to the result until it should be published in 
this (Thursday) morning’s Boston Advertiser. 
The anxiety to learn the result was extreme 
among those who had watched the conflict 
with interest, and the general opiniun, I 
believe, was that the Springfield Repub- 
lican had made a happy guess when it said 
that, of the four possible courses of action— 
to confirm, to reject, to delay, and to allow 
the appoiutment to go by default of any 
action—the Visitors had probably taken 
the last. Indeed, the hopefulness was very 
great and is rudely dashed by the appear- 
ance of the paper of the Visitors this morn- 
ing. Itis an absolute negativing of the 
choice by the Trustees. The majority, 
consisting of President Seelye and Dr. 
Eustis, have decided that the candidate is 
not sucha man as should be appointed; 
while Mr. Russell voted in his favor. The 
reason given by the clerical members is 
simply that they are convinced that Dr. 
Smyth's habit is “‘to use language more as 
expressive of his feelings than his thoughts, 
and to conceive of truth sentimentally and 
poetically, rather than speculatively and 
philosophically.” His theological views 
they declare themselves satisfied with. 
They admire his ‘‘ natural frankness, his 
moral earnestness, and his Christian sincer- 
ity,” and the brilliancy of his style; but do 
not find that precision and definiteness of 
thought which is desirable in a professor of 
dogmatic theology. 

Such, very briefly, are the facts as devel- 
oped. How are they received by those 
concerned in the contest, and what will be 
their effect on the Seminary and upon the 
churches? 

I judge that it is beyond question that 
the feeling of disappointment is very deep 
and the feeling of indignation is freely ex- 
pressed. 

Remember that the Faculty had been in- 
vited by a committee of the Trustees to 
recommend a candidate for the place. 
After much study—and they are intelligent 
men—they agreed on Newman Smyth. 
They considered allthe points afterward 
raised against him. It was their opinion that 
a man was needed who should live in the 
latter quarter of the nineteenth century, 
one who should take an interest less in the 
dead questions discussed by Hopkins and 
Edwards than in those which enter into the 
apologetic theology of to-day, in its con- 
flict with actual, present unbelief. He 
must be a man who should now be looking 
forward as much and be as much 
in advance of his age as was Professor 
Park, when he was appointed. They 
wanted a man who should be interested to 
give faith weapons against materialism and 
to turn the flank of any serious attack of 
criticism. They did not want a man who 
was too positive, who was combative on 
smull points, who knew everything that 
was beyond knowledge in the divine pur- 
poses and economy; but a man of learning, 
of reverent modesty, and of earnest, posi- 
tive convictions. They thought they had 
found such a man in Newman Smyth, 

whose works in defense of faith had been 





professors and Trustees, with entire unanim- 





took the same view. They carefully 
studied his writings and character, know- 
ing as well as any men could know what 
the Seminary needed; and they heartily 
agreed on the same candidate. They know 
that the Visitors have the constitutional 
right aud duty to review their action; but 
they cannot help feeling pained, if not dis- 
couraged, when they find that such unani- 
mous action as theirs, on which they based 
their hopes for a new era of prosperity for 
the institution, has been vetoed and their 
labor for months thrown away by the ma- 
jority of a single one in another board. 
They have their work to do over again and 
with much more difficulty. What map will 
now be willing to subject himself to such 
an ordeal as this, and how will the Semin- 
ary endure another such year of half- 
equipped service? 

Besides, it will be difficult, and probably 
impossible, to make the public see that the 
grounds given by the Visitors are their real 
grounds. They declare that they have 
found the candidate sufficiently orthodox; 
but the opposition has been wholly carried 
on upon the charge that he is not, and the 
public will be very likely to regard the vic- 
tory which rests with his opponents as an 
endorsement of their criticisms of his faith. 
Thus, of course, it is likely to be regarded 
that, in the opinion of the Visitors, the 
Trustees and the Faculty are all unsound, 
or, at least, indifferent to sound faith. 
Without its being their purpose, the Visit- 
ors have not simply expressed their dis- 
trust of the sound judgment of those in 
immediate control of this old institution 
and of its teaching, but have seemed to stab 
their reputation for fidelity to their doc- 
trinal trusts. Of course, this, however un- 
intended, is an injury and a discouragement, 
Among many the regret at this reversal by 
the Visitors finds expression in a wish that 
so dangerous and cumbrous an appendage 
to the machinery of control might somehow 


‘be got rid of. 


But the indignation expressed by so many 
is not directed especially against the Vis- 
itors, although the question is asked what 
propriety there is in having Dr. Eustis, one 
of their number, a man who is pastor of a 
church which is not Congregational, but 
independent, and who is so under the 
ecclesiastical endorsement or discipline of 
no denomination whatever. That Pres- 
ident Seelye has acted with courage, and 
with honesty admits of no question, al- 
though it may be a matter of judgment 
whether his first vote in favor of the can- 
didate was nota juster one than that cast 
after receiving new light. The indignation, 
which is not smali, is chiefly directed 
against Professor Park and The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

No one questions Professor Park’s right 
to express his disapproval, if he believes 
that the appointment would really compro- 
mise the Christian faith, But many feet 
that, in view of past circumstances, it 
would have been wiser if he had left the 
appointment of his successor to be settled 
by the Trustees, without himself directing 
the opposition against it. The feeling on 
this subject is more tban regret, and is 
deepened by respect for his past great 
services. : 

Next to this is the feeling in reference to 
The Congregationalist. It finds vent in the 
threat to start a new Congregational paper 
io Boston, athreat which we have heard a 
great mavy times and which it will be very 
hard to carry out, although plans are being 
seriously discussed. The Golden Rule, 
whose history is against it, but which is 
now efficiently but economically edited, 
has gained favor among the critics of The 
Congregationalist, and, should any new 
paper be started, ought to’ be merged in it. 
The Congregationalist has spoken out freely 
the suspicion which the conservatives, the 
students and lovers of the old polemics 
feel toward those who are trying to meet the 
pew issues of the day, and who, while hold- 
ing fast to the old faiths, put them ip new 
light. It bas especially charged that New- 
man Smyth cannot honestly subscribe to 
the creed of the Seminary, and has pro- 
pounded a theory of that creed and of sub- 
scription in general, which appears to me 
and to all the friends of the Seminary to 
show grave misapprehension of the facts. 
I hear it constantly asserted that it has 
habitually put a wrong construction on the 





received with great favor. The Trustees 


facts in the controversy; and certainly ita 
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demaod that the professors who sign its 
creed must do so with not the slightest vari- 
ation or diminution is grossly in conflict 
with the custom or the understanding from 
the beginning, and withcommon sense. It 
is this extravagant and extreme attack 
made on Professor Sinyth’s honest adop- 
tion of the creed, and, by implication, upon 
that of every professor now there, which 
has done more than anything else to give a 
tone of bitterness to the controversy. 

I wish I could say something more cheer- 
ful as to the prospects of the Seminary, to 
which I bear special inherited attachment. 
I fear that its complement of students, 
apart from its fourth year, will continue 
small. The students were very enthusias 
tic in their desire for the coming of Dr. 
Smyth, and the result will be a disappoint- 
ment to them, There can hardly be a pro 
fessor of theology appointed in time to 
serve next year, and some similar arrange- 
ment will be necessary to that which has 
worked very well this year, but which 
should be only temporary. Then Professor 
Mead’s resignation creates a vacancy in 
Hebrew instruction which it may be hard 
to fill, although Professor 8. Ives Curtiss, 
of Chicago, has been elected to the place. 
His acceptance, however, is by no means 
certain. He is an enthusiastic teacher and 
Chicago will resist his removal. The junior 
classes have become very small, for several 
reasons. One was the long absence of Pro- 
fessor Thayers while finishing his New 
Testament lexicon; another is the failure of 
Professor Park to deliver the course of lec- 
tures to junior class assigned to him, and 
his sending a student to read his notes of 
the lectures instead; and another is the 
failure of the Seminary to offer those per- 
sonal inducements which come from other 
institutions. Andover has no palaces to 
put her students in, nor does she offer them 
a large sularyin the way of scholarships. 
Further thao this, Andover is favorably 
situated for study of books, but unfavor- 
ably for study of men. Graduates of coun- 
try colleges like to go to a city for a year or 
two of seminury life, as it may he the only 
chance they will ever have; and they feel it 
will do them good. They are not far out 
of the way. I may not express the opinion 
of many of the Trustees or professors wheu 
I say that itis a very desirable thing that 
the Semiuary might flud the means to re- 
move from Andover to Boston or to its 
immediate suburbs. Where it is, it will 
work at the greatest disadvantage. In 
Boston or in Cambridge, it would be ina 
place unrivaled as a religious center for 
the devomination and for literary activity. 
Who can measure the loss that has accrued 
because, when the institution was founded, 
ov the defection of Harvard College, the new 
divinity school ran away to Andover,instead 
of setiling down sternly by thesideof Har 
vard College, fighting its unbelief, if need 
were, aad holding bigh in the old spot and in 
the old seats of culture the old faith ? The 
founders of the Seminary provided specifi- 
cally that it might be moved if it should 
ever seem wise, and is not the time now 
near? Every other institution of the kind 
in the denomination finds the advantage 
of a city location, while Andover has 
neither city nor college to rest upon. 

Those who imagine that the defeat of 
Newman Smyth will be an injury to 
the more liberal side of evangelical 
theology are sadly in error. Only last week, 
Dr. W. E. Merriman was installed overa 
strong church in East Somerville, Mass., 
and ion his examination he asserted, with 
positéveness, the positions on inspiration, 
atonement, and the future state which 
have been regarded as fair objectsof attack; 
and was endorsed by au able council. The 
same Dr. Wellman who, as an Andover 
Trustee, voted alone against Newman 
Smyth, was moderator of the council and 
did not object so strongly as to prevent his 
offering the installing prayer. Another 
such installation was that of Mr. Clark, of 
Manchester, N. H., the same week, and an- 
other has occurred in Massachusetts this 
week. All this indicates not the slightest 
relaxation of evangelical faith or earnest- 
pess—no one could be more intensely evan- 
gelical than Dr. Merriman; but it indi- 
cates a breaking up of the old theologies, 
which have dared, against reason, to 
prescribe what we shall believe as to 
those poiots which are utterly beyond the 
reach of human investigation. How little 








can we know, beyond the divine love, of 
what were God’s reasons for making an 
atonement! How feebly can we appre- 
hend how, within or beneath conscious- 
ness, God could give his inspiration to 
prophet or poet! How absurd for us to 
harbor the conceit that we can fathom the 
deep, unrevealed divine purposes which 
shall be fulfilled in another world! Itis 
easy to raise aclamor and defeat a single 
appointment; but not so easy to sweep 
back the tide of Christian thought and life. 
Says Dean Swift of Dame Partington: 
“*She was very good at a puddle; but she 
should not have meddled with the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

Boston, Mass., April 27th. 

PRESBYTERIAN ENDORSEMENT OF 

DR. NEWMAN SMYTH. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM W. FARIS. 








AN editorial pote on this subject in THE 
INDEPENDENT for April 18th, which has 
just come under my notice, leaves room for 
explanation. The ‘‘endorsement” there 
referred to ought to be better understood, 
both in Dr. Smyth’s interest and in those 
of his Presbyterian friends. The first 
article of which you speak, which appeared 
in The Interior for Nov. 11th, 1879, was 
not occasioned by any challenge of Dr. 
Smyth’s orthodoxy from within Presby- 
terian circles; for, so far as was known, no 
such challenge had been given. The article 
was provoked by a taunt from without. 
The Alliance had, in effect, challenged the 
Presbyterians to treat the author of ‘‘Old 
Faiths in New Light,” then just published, 
as a heretic, a second David Swing. It was 
easy and it was in place to say promptly 


hat tlre author had given no occasion for. 


such treatment. The book was, in the 
main, commended as judiciously apologetic, 
with apparent tendencies toward orthodox 
dogma. Even after the appearance of the 
more formidable, yet cautious article by 
Professor Patton no further endorsement 
than this was discoverable. Nothing futher 
was required, nothing further would, pre- 
sumably, bave been acceptable to Mr. 
Smyth, There the endorsement rests to this 
day. 

Since then, however, two new facts have 
entered into the case—the publication of 
“The Orthodox Theology of To Day” 
andthe Audover appointment. So far as 
the new book is apologetic, it calla for no 
change of attitude on the part of the Pres- 
byterians. It is possible, however, in view 
of the appointment, that, had it been, not 
to Andover, but tos Presbyterian semina- 
ry—especially in ease it had been to the 
chair of theology—some new words might 
have found utterance. 

Dr. Smyth is well aware that he has 
many warm friends among the Presbyte- 
rians; yes, to use his own phrase, ‘‘in the 
seats of orthodoxy.” Whether or not any 
one of them is ‘‘ a very positive Old School- 
man,” as THE INDEPENDENT expresses it, 
or whether, in this year of our Lord, 1882, 
avy of them care to be distinguished by 
that term, need not here be discussed. It 
is sufficient to say that the lines of contro- 
versy have shifted since 1837, and that the 
nomenclature of that period was—in fact, as 
well as in form—superseded in 1869 by the 
simple term ‘‘ Presbyterian”; so that the 
term ‘‘New School,” which unbappily 
survives, has quite lost all but the faintest 
historical connection and significance, and 
its correlative, ‘‘Old School,” is no longer 
either Worn or considered accurately de- 
scriptive by those who once gloried in it. 

But, whoever Dr. Smyth’s Presbyterian 
friends may be and by whatever term they 
may be designated, they feel that it is one 
thing to defend from aspersion the earnest 
work ofa scholarly and devout pastor, who 
is called to face an embittered skepticism, 
and quite another thing to recommend him 
for the chair of theology. The appoint- 
ment is not, in the present instance, toa 
Presbyterian professorship; hence, diffi- 
dence of remark from Presbyterian quar- 
ters is simple courtesy. 

This much, however, had been made 
plain by prior discussions—whose squint 
was in another direction—that an appoint- 
ment to a seminary professorship has come 
to be used as an occasion not only for 
criticism, but for misrepresentation. The 
present controversy is not the first of its 
kind. This is merely a case of the shoe 








on the other foot; und fo the other foot the 
sensation seems to be novel and not exactly 
pleasant. As for Dr. Smyth, who is neith- 
er shoe nor foot in this play, it is only just 
to say that his Preshyterian friends neither 
provoked this discussion nor created it; 
and that their regard for him is certainly 
not diminished by reason of the trying sit- 
uation in which the choice of his Congrega- 
tional friends has placed him. 
CARLINVILLE, ILL. 





RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. 


BY E. A, LAWRENCE, D.D. 





Turs is the subject of Prof. Stearns’s dis- 
course, on entering his work as ateacher of 
theology at Bangor. It impressed me as of 
marked ability, evincing an earnest, Chris- 
tian spirit and a desire to find the truth and 
teach it. I have read it several times with 
care, and am at one with him on many of 
his positions, as the harmony and security 
of all truths, the argument of right, reason, 
and revelation; that from the light the 
Bible casts on Nature, and Nature on the 
Bible, come improved interpretations of 
both aud constantly accumulating treas- 
ures; and that the growing fellowship of 
earnest Christians in all branches of the 
churches is speeding the spread of the Gos 
pel and its final triumph. By thought and 
prayer and labor we rise 


“On the stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.” 


But there are other views in respect to 
which I find myself in the attitude of an 
inquirer and questioner. The address found 
its way to the public, as was befitting its 
subject and source, on the wings of three 
widely circulating weeklies and one bi- 
monthly. The vital importance of the 
topic demands more consideration than it 
has received. Some inquiries and ques- 
tions, opening up other views, may lead to 
further and more careful thought, and thus 
bring gain to thinkers and inquirers. What 
I say is in the fullest sympathy with my 
brother, in his responsible but delightful 
work, and [ trust, also, in love for truth 
and our common Lord. 

On ‘‘the connection of the theology of 
an age with the Christian thoughi and be- 
lief of that age” this opening statement is 
made, *‘ That there may be doctrine, there 
must first be belief.” But can there be 
‘Christian thought and belief” in any age 
before there has been Christian teaching, 
by Christ or his apostles, as to what men 
ought to think and believe about Christ? 
If the idea is that no one can teach Chris- 
tian doctrine till he believes in Christ, 
it is, indeed, true; but bere the doctrine 
must precede the Christian thought and be- 
lief.” ‘‘How shall they believe on bim of 
whom theyhave vot heard.” May not this 
opening sentence bea key to the philoso- 
phy of the discourse? And may it not 
possibly lead some students to the faith and 
formulas of the Church for their doctrine, 
rather than the Scriptures? 

Upon the Christian evidences it is said: 
‘* Those employed by the theologians of the 
last century, with so much success— 
prophecy, miracles, and the fact of the re- 
surrection of Christ—which, until recently, 
were, in fact, an impregnable bulwark 
against the assaults on revelation, have 
fallen quietly into disuse, like the fortifica- 
tions weused to build before the days of 
iron-clads and rifie-guns.” What are these 
new theologic rifle-guus that have so quietly 
rendered the old fortress useless? Is it 
Rationalism? Pantheism? Positivism? 
Idealism? Lessing, Strauss, Comte, 
Renan thought so and proclaimed the vic- 
tory. And what isthe new defense, behind 
which the Bible and Christianity are made 
secure? ‘‘The religious consciousness of 
the Church concerning Christ.” But con- 
sciousness is a purely personal matter and 
takes in only what passes or exists in one’s 
own miod, and to the Church, as such, 
is impossible. It includes persons, but is 
not itself a person and can have no con- 
sciousness. Does ‘‘ the personal conviction 
of the individual believer constitute this 
defense?” ‘‘ Most of all,” Christianity rests 
the weight of its argument on “‘ conscious- 
ness,” ‘‘ personal conviction.” The other 
facts—prophecy, miracles, the resurrection 
—are ‘‘as true as ever” and “‘ worthy of a 
place in our apologetic science”; but they 
are useful only as ‘‘the fortifications we 
used to build before the days of iron-clads 
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and rifle guns.” *‘ Inthe order of our logic, 
Christianity must prove them; not they 
Christianity.” 

Professor Powell, one of the writers of 
the renowned “‘ Essays and Reviews,” took 
up this idea, and found the miracles worse 
than useless. He says: ‘“‘ They were, in the 
estimation of a former age, the chief sup- 
ports of Christianity; they are, at present, 
among the main difficulties and hindrances 
to it.” Will Christianity mect the emer- 
gency and save itself? Can it prove the 
truth of prophecy and the physical fact of 
miracles, the incarnation and resurrection, 
by consciousness, experiences, faiths? Prof. 
Fisher leans to a different and opposite 
logic, and says that ‘‘ miracles are a part of 
revelation and an evidence of ii”; and, 
while ‘* it was the faith of the apostles in 
the resurrection that continued Christianity, 
it was the miracle that created the faith.” 

Dorner, the Calvin of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, inclines the same way. ‘‘ Miracles 
are a foreshadowing of Christ’s saving 
power.” ‘‘As a onuecoy (sign) miracle, excit- 
ing afeeling of wonder, leads to Christian- 
ity. The movement begins with a stimu- 
lating from without, in order to reach the 
goal within.” 

The address adwits the needs of ‘‘ an in- 
fallible authority in matters of faith and 
practice,” ‘to which the believer must 
bow” and claims that we have it; bul says 
“it isnot the Scriptures, as the Reforma- 
tion theology said.” What isit? ‘God 
speaking in Christ to the soul.” Whose 
souls? Mine, or the Pope’s? But, how 
can I know what God speaks to his soul, or 
he what he speaks to mine, except hy the 
soul’s testimony ? And can I be sure that 
this testimony of souls is given by inspira 
tion of God, where there is so much of 
conflict and delusion, where so many (as 
Montanus, Mohammed, Swedenborg) mis- 
take their own thoughts for God’s word, 
and “ sparks that they have kindled” for 
divine illumination. In this state of things, 
must I bow to God’s Word in the Pope, as 
he thinks I ought; or he to that word 
in me? 

Neither; but both to the Scriptures. 
‘Search the’ Scriptures,” says the Master. 
These are the authority concerning me, and 
‘eternnl life,’ to which all must bow, 
In three successive battles with Satan 
Jesus appealed to this same authority, ‘It 
is written.” It was a divinely common- 
sense maxim of the Apostle, ‘‘Try the 
spirits, whether they are of God.” But 
what shall we try them by? ‘Every 
Scripture, divinely iuspired, is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
that the man of God” the student in theol- 
ogy may be perfect iu righteousness and 
complete for every good work. Can 
anything be of higher authority, or so 
certain a guide and safe court of appeal ? 

‘The Scriptures contain this authority; 
but they are not it. They are the setting, 
but not the jewel.” Are the Scriptures, then, 
merely the parchment op which the let- 
ters are traced; in which the jewel is set, as 
in a mute, meaningless frame? Are they 
not, rather, the thought, purpose, intent of the 
ivuspired penmen; just what they mean 
and nothing else? Is not this what Jesus 
meant when he said: ‘* Ye doerr, not know- 
ing the Scriptures’? Would “‘ yedo err, not 
knowing ‘the setting,’” be an approved 
rendering at the bar of biblical criticism? 
or this: ‘‘ From a child, thou hast known 
the holy settings which are able to make 
thee wise unto salvation.” ‘The tables of 
the Jaw were “written on both sides,” in 
the Mount, and ‘‘the wriling was the 
writing of God.” Wasthat mere casement, 
without authority? or had it any less 
anthori!y when it became Scripture, by be- 
ivg rewritten on parchment? Professor 
H. B. Smith, that man of moderation and 
fullness of ‘‘ faith and philosophy,” says 
that ‘faith rests upon authority—the 
highest authority—cootirmed, indeed, by 
experience; but it is the authority, and 
not the experience, which is ultimate and 
supreme.” ‘‘No German _ theologian,” 
says Professor Tholuk, ‘‘ whois a believer, 
would sign the assertion that the Scripture 


is not anauthority for us.” And our con. 


fession of faith, adopted also by that 
branch of the Church from which our 
brother came to us, what dots it say on 
this question? 

‘The authority of the Holy Scripture 
dependeth not upon the testimony of any 
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man or Church, but wholly upon God, the 
author thereof’; and ‘‘our full persuasion 
and assurance of the infallible truth and 
divine authority is from the inward work 
of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the Word in our hearts.” This is 
what the Reformation theology says. Is it 
a mistuke? 

In this connection arises the inquiry: 
Among whom have prophecy and miracles 
“ fallen quietly into disuse”? Spinoza and 
Hegel and Huxley and Spencer bave rather 
noisily proclaimed not their inutility alone, 
but their impossibility. But I do not know 
of a single orthodox writer of repute who 
has acquiesced in the proclamation. Dr. 
Hopkins places miracles and prophecy 
as ‘‘the two grand pillars of Christian 
evidences.” Professor Wright says: ‘‘ They 
are demanded as perpetual vouchers to 
supernatural revelation.” President Porter, 
in his lecture on ‘ Miracles and Modern 
Thought,” says: ‘‘ Miracles strengthen the 
story immensely. The Christian story with- 
out the miracles ought to be rejected.” Dr. 
Bushnell: ‘* Let the miracles be certified as 
facts, and a supernatural revelation is 
established.” Drs. Stoughton and Rawlin- 
son, before the London Christian Evidence 
Society, take the same view. 

That ‘‘ the force has not departed from 
the old-fashioned method of stating the 
case,” Christlieb and Dorner, veteran 
teachers among the Germans, state on the 
same ground. Dorner says: ‘‘The mir- 
acles of Scripture have their center in the 
revelation of God in Christ.” ‘‘ Seeing 
that no epoch is free from the danger 
of confounding God-consciousness with 
world-consciousness, well-attested miracles 
have a significance for later times.” 

But ‘‘our method,” says the Professor, 
‘partly historical and partly moral, goes 
down far deeper.” Does he mean that the 
historical and moral are peculiar to our 
time and mode of treating the subject? If 
so, itis worth a query whether these 
same elements have not formed an im- 
portant part of the common method, 
from the day of Pentecost, when three 
thousand new subjects of the Kingdom, by 
their birth from above, illustrated the moral 
power of Christianity, and io their godly, 
self-sacrificing lives demonstrated histor- 
ically its bettering tendency. This argu- 
ment, including miracles, was employed by 
the early apologists and has been in use 
ever since; but ‘‘our method traces 
through the ages the ever-widening stream 
of religious life.” So does this. Our 
method ‘‘explains the new power.” So 
does this. Ours ‘‘shows Christianity, to- 
day, to bethe great motive power of the 
world.” ‘This does the same. - 

The miracles—the moral and historical 
combined—a trinity of forces from one 
Force, certifies the Christo-origin of the 
power, as well as its ‘‘ Christocentric tend- 
ency.” Peter, at the Pentecost, said of 
Christ: ‘‘ He bath poured forth this which 
ye see and hear.” 

Still it is affirmed that ‘‘a change has 
taken place in the apologetic base of theol- 
ogy.” Does not this look like a radical re- 
construction; what a welcoming journalist 
called it: ‘‘A new departure in New En- 
gland theology”? Miracle—the Incarna- 
tion and Resurrection—are basal facts in 
Christian theology. Can they be left out 
of the evidences, or be relegated to the rear 
of consciousness, without hazard to the cor- 
ner-stone? If the miracles of Jesus were es- 
sential as evidence only to the eye-witnesses 
of his works, why’ were such careful rec- 
ords made of them, for other generations; 
records not completed till the witnessing gen- 
eration had passed away, and their use had 
been superseded by ‘‘the religious con- 
sciousness of the Church”? In the completed 
temple of evidence the pinnacle of personal 
experience can no more dispense with the 
foundation ef miracle than the foundation 
can with the pinnacle. The miracle in 
Nature finds its fuil significance and com- 
pleteness in the miracle of grace in the re- 
generate soul. And, when a believer has 
climbed to the top stone, it is not. wise to 
cast away or loosen the lower steps, by 
which he has ascended and over which all 
others must pass to reach the same eleva- 
tion, however sure he may feel that he is on 
the Rock. The construction of this evi- 
dential edifice is from the bottom upward, 
and vot downward. The top stone does 
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but the corner the top; and there is no way 
to the top but from the bottom. 

The same subjective philosophy rules in 
treating ‘‘the problems of natural theol- 
ogy.” The old methods of Butler and 
Paley and Chalmers, the ontological and 
moral evidence, buttressing the argument 
from design, ‘‘ which, for the age, were 
complete, have seemed to utterly lose their 
power, and we, in the doubt temporarily 
cast upon theexternal argument, have been 
compelled to fall back upon the internal 
proof from our moral intuitions,” 


Dr. Mulford, on Hegel’s track of evolu- 
tion, says ‘‘there is no evidence of the be- 
ing of a personal God in physical nature”; 
*‘no traces of intelligence, of thought, or 
will”; ‘‘no discoveries of him in the 
furthest reach into the elements of suns”; 
that ‘‘ Lande had swept the whole heavens 
with his glass, and seen no God.” It is 
Young, I think, who said: ‘* The undevout 
astronomer is mad.” Professor Bowne, in 
his ‘‘ Metapbysics ”"—just issued, ripe fruit 
from the latest, richest fields of ‘‘ Christian 
thought ”—affirms that the true explanation 
of the stellar worlds ‘‘ is found only in will 
and purpose.” ‘‘If mind does not control 
in Nature, it cannot control in man.” He 
says: ‘“The answer to Paley’s argument from 
the watch and the eye is untenable and 
leaves it intact.” If we do not allow de- 
sign to the eyemaker, we cannot to the 
watchmaker. 

This (intuitions) is ‘‘the argument of 
arguments”; the “‘ broad, solid foundation 
upon which the pillars themselves rest 
which support the edifice of belief in 
a personal God.” Have ‘‘the heavens” 
utterly lost their power to ‘declare 
the glory of God”? What class of men 
are ‘“‘in doubt” as to ‘‘the external 
argument” from design? Leading evolu- 
tionisis, materialists, and idealists deny it 
altogether; but what reputedly evangelical 
theologian, minister, or layman, not tinged 
by one or the other of these philosophies, 
has expressed a doubt concerning its sound- 
ness or a feeling that it 1s not as complete 
for this age as the last? 

Schleiermacher made consciousness the 
source of theology. Hegel, whose philoso- 
phy is the identity of thought and the 
thinker, concluded that we do not need to 
go to the outer world to learn what God is; 
but that we discover in our own souls the 
secrets of the uviverse. Is not the philoso- 
phy of the discourse an approach to this 
subjectivism that puts Christian thought 
and belief before Christian doctrine; makes 
consciousness, the bulwark of safety for the 
Bible and Christianity; God speaking in 
the soul, authority above Scripture; and 
our moral intuitions—the argument of 
arguments for a personal God—what ‘‘is 
likest God in men,” the strongest proof of 
him? 

But what, in man’s fallen state, is likest 
to God? Is it his moral perceptions, intui- 
tions, and sympathies, which, as he came 
from his Maker’s hand, were in his exact 
image and strongest proof of his personal 
being? But that image, blinded, effaced, 
was lost by sin; and, instead, came a 
wholly different and oppugnant one. Can 
this be relied on in the majority of mankind, 
without renewal or culture, for ‘‘irrefu- 
table proof” of the Divine Personality? 
If so, how is it that the great majority 
are to-day gross worshipers of idols and 
their ancestors as gods, or of everything as 
God, or are deniers that there is any God? 
When the original likeness is restored by 
regeneration, and completed in sanctifica- 
tion, then the human intuitions will answer 
again tothe Divine, and the proof in the 
soul be complete, and its testimony infalli- 
ble. Is not this the pinnacle, and not the 
broad, solid foundation of evidence in natu- 
ral theology, or in the Christian evidences? 
And does not the pinnacle in the one, or in 
the other, rest on “‘ the foundation,” and not 
the foundation on the pinnacle? The sub- 
jective on the objective, and not the object- 
ive on the subjective? 

MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 





Queen ELizaBetn spelled the word sov- 
ereign in seven different ways. The Earl of 
Leicester, her favorite, spelled his own namein 
eight different ways. The name of Villiers is 
spelled fourteen different ways inthe deeds of 
that family. The name of Percy is spelled in 
fifteen different ways im the family doeu- 


not, “‘ most of all,” bear up thecorner-stone, ments. 











Sanitary, 


SANITARY CONDITIONS AT THE 
SUMMER HOMES. 


Toss who go to the Summer resorts and 
watering-places ovly in the Summer do not get 
hold of all the romance and all the reality of 
nomadic life. Amid the gay crowds and the 
busy, waiting torce of the great gatherings 
there is an unexplored remainder which the 
average eye does not reach and cannot well 
reach when the festive and feasting carnival is 
on hand. 

So the Sanitary Editor of Tue Inps- 
PENDENT, with due letters of authority, 
took time by the forelock, and went on bis 
tour of inspection and discovery before the 
flowers of May had bloomed. 

Although there is something slightly somber 
in a visit to such a place, when no boarder has 
arrived, yet it is something of a relief that there 
is usually one open hotel, and that now and 
then a locality is seeking reputation for 
Winter as wellas Summer quarters. Indeed, 
it is quite surprising that at least one of the 
seashore homes has achieved so much of repu- 
tation in this respect as to be able to keep open 
two or three of its principal hotels. There are 
especial reasons why these places of rapid 
Summer residence should be closely watched 
asto sanitary conditions. The very fact of a 
sudden influx is attended with risks. Many 
who come are already invalids, and others 
throw off the responsibility they would feel in 
households and as housekeepers, and feel at 
liberty not to economize in the demands they 
make on others and to leave all clearing up to 
other hands. Unfortunately, the paid service 
of large hotels or boarding-houseg does not 
take to nicety and cleanliness as much as 
ducks and citizens take to water. 

Evil, too, arises from the very fact that most 
of the buildings have been closed during the 
Wivter and until May. Dampness reigns 
supreme, with few or no fires to favor dryness 
and ventilation. Traps are untrapped by 
evaporation, and so give free access to sewer- 
air, Débris whieh bas been left is often not 
cleared away at the close of the season and is 
not always fully cleared out before the opening. 
If we had our choice, we would much prefer 
a botel which is kept open all Winter, if only 
the housekeeper knows the art of the Spring 
avd Fall renewal and cleansing. As I have 
gone from basement to attic, in some of these 
deserted pslaces, and examined in detail the 
modern conveniences and outside surround- 
ings, I-have not been surprised by any one 
astounding discovery so much as by the general 
ignorance and negligence with which all 
sanitary administration is conducted. With- 
out expert guidance, many proprietors seek to 
remedy evils by their own unwise experiments 
or by the suggestions of some tinkering 
plumber. In the largest hotel upon the coast 
I found such rusting and leakage of inside 
appliances and such lack of ventilating methods 
as showed that the hotel owed its freedom 
from sickness to the care of a local board of 
health that kept the sewers clean; yet A good 
plumber would have torn out more than half 
of the fixtures of the establishment and opened 
vents and ventilators at various points. The 
explanations of a willing and polite janitor 
excited pity at bis ignorance and sympathy for 
the pstrons, if perchance any serious fever or 
other poison should ever be introduced inte 
the building. 

In another place the sewer system is dis- 
charged into the sea bya novel method of 
storage and flushing. It would be open to 
much criticism were it not that the influential 
head of the town is intelligent and watchful 
as to sanitary matters and supplies in adminie- 
tration what is lacking in apparatus. One of 
our larger resorts is without water supply; 
save whatis derived from cisterns, has privy- 
wells, without specificetion as to construction ; 
and depends upon odorless excavating ma- 
chines, not enough under official espionage. 
As ‘for liquid refuse, it is disposed of in a dish- 
water pond on the meadows, in a manner so 
crade as to disarm criticism. Cesspools of the 
most objectionable type abound. Yet a pby- 
sician, who ought to know better, sitting in 
the dirtiest hotel we saw in the town, assured 
us that the sot] was sand all the way down | 
and that the ocean was near, and that it 
would take any liquid refuse a thousand years 
to saturate it. Here and there a hotel-keeper 
was dealing with bis own evils, with some 
success; but others, like the town arrange- 
ments, were largely a failure. The garbage 
was carried away, to be a nulsance in the coun- 
try, the people having made the same discov- 
ery that Josh Billings made as to the best 
place for a bofl—on somebody else. There is 
great choice among the watering-places and 
great choice of particular hotels in each. It 
is not for us to Indicate these, as our visit was 
not for criticism and exposure, but for reform. 
Things will never come right until those who 
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each year have some two or three trusty and 
skilled experts visit the locality and see to it 
that all sanitary requirements are met, or 
report where the defects are to be found. 
Amid the boastings or sincere ignorance of the 
proprietors, it is impossible to get at the facts, 
and close and timely sanitary inspection is the 
only remedy. 


— Begal. 


CONCILIATION. 


Ax tmportant form of arbitration is coming 
into use in recent years, often called ‘‘ Con- 
ciliation.”” It is especially appropriate where 
Suture conduct, methods, or prices are to be 
determined. A past debt or the propriety of 
what has already been done, can be the sub- 
ject of an obligatory award by arbitrators. 
But matters to come cannot usually be so 
sternly decided. For, suppose arbitrators have 
decided that the future rate of wages shall be 
$2 per day, their award cannot prevent the 
workmen from going elsewhere, if they can 
there earn $2.50; or preclude the masters, if 
they find they cannot afford $2, from dismiss- 
ing the hands who demand so much. Again, 
the interests may be so extensive that parties 
are not willing to be bound by an absolute 
award. All readers of the daily journals 
know that, out of a recent disagreement as to 
railroad rates, an arrangement was made to 
constitute an ‘advisory commission” of a 
few able and disinterested men, who should 
examine tbe whole controversy and give their 
opinion what tke rates ought in future to 
be. Such measures, although not depending 
for their success on any definite legal obliga- 
tions, but only on the good sense of the 
parties, and their declared intention to do as 
they shall be advised by the chosen referees, 
often present great advantages. 

A notable illustration of these advantages 
is found in arrangements made by Messrs. 
Straiton & Storm, cigar manufacturers, in 
New York City, for the adjustment of differ- 
ences between the firm and their workmen. 
These workmen are, of course, the cigar- 
makers, a numerous body, and the packers, a 
‘much smaller class. These two classes have 
somewhat rival interests and both are likely 
to disagree with the employers on the question 
of wages. A single strike is said to have cost 
the firm $40,000. To avoid such evils io fature, 
they proposed, and the men accepted, the 
formation of two boards—a ‘‘cigar-makers’ 
board” and a “ packers’ board.” The first is 
composed of four cigar-makers and one 
packer, chosen on behalf of the two classes of 
workmen, and of three foremen, appointed by 
the firm, and one member of the firm. The 
second is composed of two packers and one 
cigar-maker for the men, and for the firm the 
packer foreman and a member of the firm. 

Observe that, if the cigar-makers should 
claim a rise of wages, the question would go 
before the cigarmakers board, where it would 
be heard by four representatives of that class 
and four representatives of the firm; while 
the ninth man, who would-bave the casting 
vote, would be a packer, and not specially in- 
terested in the cigarmakers’ rate of pay. On 
the other hand, in the packers’ board, the bal- 
ance of power would be beld by a cigar-maker, 
who would be comparatively disinterested as 
to packers’ wages. The system is very in- 
genious. 

Careful rules were framed for bringing dis- 
putes before one or other of these boards and for 
the manner of holding meetiogs, arguing ques- 
tions, ete. After the plan bad been in opera- 
tion about two years, it appeared that four 
times the cigar-makers and once the packers 
had demanded higher wages, and that each 
demand had been laid before the proper boards, 
instead of causing astrike. In two instances 
the demand was granted as made ; in the other 
three it was partially granted. Both the firm 
and the workmen accepted the decisions. The 
two years were 1879 and 1880, during which 
the general tendency was toward a rise in 
wages; avd, asthe men: ip all cases obtained 
advantages, it is clear that no great strain was 
placed upon the system. How successful such 
a plan would be during a declining market, 
when the employers were under a necessity of 
proposing reductions of wages, may be avother 
questiun. But it is evident that such 
boards might be formed with great ad- 
vantage in many trades and large estab- 
lishments. No doubt many such arrangements 
exist, which are not publicly known. They 
only require, in order to be very useful, that 
there should be a sensible, conciliatory spirit 
animating the opposed parties; that there 
should be an ability and willingness among 
employers and the employed to understand and 
admit each the other’s interests and necessities, 
as wellastheirown. Wherever there is any 
such spirit as Paul counsels (“‘ Servants, what- 
soever ye do, do it heartily”; “* Masters, give 
unto your servants that which is just and 
equal’’), there need be no difficulty in arrang- 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS’S EXHIBI- 
TION. 


1. 





G. Rvezr Doxono is a comparatively new 
name in our catalogues ; but it is the name of 
a most clever artist, if he con be fairly judged 
by the two pictures which he sends to the 
Bociety of American Artists. The ‘Clover- 
field at Barbison” is a luminous picture, very 
strongly painted, a broad field, with an excel- 
lent distance and middle distance and witha 
somewhat crude foreground. The Jandscape 
is good; but the two figures lack grace and 
paturalness. The ‘Stacks,’’ by the same 
artist, though hardly more than “‘ an impres- 
sion,’’ shows how much may be done witha 
few brush-strokes by a man who knows how 
to use brush and pigments. This picture is 
excellent for its suggestiveness and could not 
have been done by a man who had not severely 
disciplined himself in the technique of art. 

Frank Duveneck is unquestionably great. 
His two portraits in this exhibition show that. 
If he has sometimes lapsed into careless work, 
he has admirably recovered himself. Such ten- 
derness of flesh tints, such delicacy of model- 
ing, and withal such éertainty of handling 
are qualities rarely seen {n portraits nowadays. 
Admirable in ite repose, full of poetry and of 
truth is Duveneck’s portrait of the elderly 
lady in this exhibition. He has found and 
fixed to his canvas whatis lovely in old age. 
It is a grand picture, fit for a gallery, and that 
the gallery of a prince. 

Frederick W. Freer sends a most graceful 
full-length figure, very refined in color and 
vigorous in treatment. 

George Fuller is to portraiture and figure 
painting what George Inness is to landscape. 
There is in each case a method that belongs to 
the man; there isthe strong individuality of 
gentus. One cannot tell what quality it is in 
Fuller’s pictures that seizes one by a grip on 
the soul and holds one spell-bound. Here are 
shadowy figures of young women, moving 
through « sun-suffused twilight atmosphere, 
smiling dreamily or dreaming sadly, and we 
gaze and gaze on them and cannot explain 
why. The best things in art are above our 
reason’s reach and the quality of genius is felt. 
The * Priscilla Fauotileroy,’’ heroine of Haw- 
thorne’s, is so true to the spirit of Hawthorne's 
creation that it seems as if the artist must 
somehow have taken counsel with the vanished 
atory writer. When that picture was painted, 
Hawthorne touched the soul of the artist as 
as the artist toucbed the canvas. 

Gilbert Gaul bas taken to painting military 
pictures of late. Rather gloomy, certainly very 
ead they are; but truthful, spirited, well-drawn, 
and generally well composed. This artist 
makes an unwarrantable use of blue grays, 
and, but for this habit, would give ua ip all re- 
spects as clever war pictures as any that we 
have. 

Birge L. Harrison sends two very Frenchy 
landscapes, with two very innocent 
and rather picturesque little maidens, 
fn light blue—one in each picture. They 
ought to have been in the same picture, 
since they are obviously twins or chil- 
dren of the same charity school. They are 
dressed exactly alike and pose in the same gen- 
eral way. There is good painting in the land- 
scapes; but the figures are affected and not 
particularly interesting. 

There are few flower pieces in the Exhibi- 
tion and none better done than those by C. E. 
Marshall. They are full of freshness and 
grace, without the very common fault of over- 
elaboration. Some ‘‘Snow Balls,’ by Rosina 
Emmet, represent the best work that this ad- 
mirable artist has exhibited this year. This is 
not intended as high praise, as all Miss Em- 
met’s exhibited work of this year has been, in 
conception and execution, far below her usual 
standard. M.C. W. Reid (one never knows 
whether to say Mr., Mrs., or Miss) sends quite 
a wealth of roses, geraniums, peonies, and 
lilacs, four pictares in all, and none of them 
commonplace. 

George W. Maynard sends his “‘ Portrait of 
en Inventor,”’ which is full of life, painted on 
an unusual key and made successful by Mr. 
Maynard’s very great skill. His “ Marble- 
head "’ is more interesting, a quieter work, and 
less a tourde force than the portrait. The 
range of method between the two pictures 
shows strougly Mr. Maynard’s remarkable 
versatility. 

F. D. Millet sends a marine picture, with 
the angriest of waves and an admirable sea 
distance. We have not been accustomed to 
consider Mr. Millet a marive painter; but we 
have long been accustomed to consider him a 
man who can do anything well that he chooses 
to do at all, and so feel no surprise at the ex- 
cellence of this work. 

Léon Moraw, in his “‘ Autumn,” exhibits » 
great picture in a small space. Figures, land- 
scape, light—all things in the picture are 
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treated in a masterly manner, and Tas [wpe 
PENDENT wishes to put itself on record as pre- 
dicting of this member of a talented family 
that he is yet to be reckoned greatest of them 
all. 

The pictures which A. P. Ryder sends to 
this exhibition are good examples of the rather 
strange method that he chooses for himself. 
There is much poetry in all his work and glow- 
ing color through all his browns. One has to 
look closely into bis **Curfew” to see anybody 
or thing plodding its homeward way; but one 


-can imagine almost anything in bis deep night- 


shades. They are pictures for the imagination, 
rather than the eye to dwell on. 

R. M. Shurtleff, in bis wood interior, shows 
us how it fs possible to suggest every grace 
and the sweetest color of a forest scene with- 
out going into finical elaboration. The tender 
browns and greens, the struggling light in 
patches here and there, the anatomy of trees, 
and movement of Jeaves and branches are all 
80 well set forth in this work that it itis hard 
to see wherein {it could be improved. Mr. 
Shurtleff, who never paints a bad picture, has 
painted nothing better than this. 

“The Weekly Mail,” by W. T. Smedley, is 
one of the best studies of New Fugland char- 
acter that has been shown foryears. There is, 
however, a little incongruity in the accessories, 
since Turkish rugs are never seen in such New 
England farm-houses as Mr. Smedley has 
painted. This was an artistic license, and, 
though {t is not quite true, the rug is eminent- 
ly fitting In the composition. 

A huge fish, by E. Sutton, though ft has 
some good painting in it, suggests only the 
fish-stall and the odors thereof. A dead fish 
—long dead—ugh ! 

Donglas Volk, in his “‘ Puritan Captives,” 
repeats his picture of last year, without re- 
peating bis success. The subject is different; 
but it fs In exactly the same tone of treatment, 
without the poetry and originality of last 
year’s picture. 





THE ART STUDENTS’S LEAGUE. 


Tux Art Students’s League, of New York, 
fs pretty generally recognized as one of the 
most successful, if not the most successful art 
school fo the country. A larger proportion of 
ite pupils are already distinguished or are 
rapidly becoming so. Its Instructors are Wm. 
M. Chase, G. Y. Turner, Carroll Beckwith, J. 
8. Hartley, Thomas W. Dewing, A. F. Bunner, 
and Frederic Dielman. It has classes in draw- 
ing, painting, and modeling from life, general 
painting, portrait painting, composition, artis- 
tie anatomy, perspective, sketching, and 
for the study of the antique. Its course ts 
thoroughly practical and extremely compre- 
hensive. During the past year we learn from 
its annual report that 818 students have at- 
tended its classes. It has had ample main- 
tenance from fees, with something to placeto 
the credit of its reserve fund. 

Numerous additions have been made to the 
Art Library during the past year and some of 
the principle art periodicals bave been placed 
on file in the class-room. 

The collection of studies by students in the 
foreign ‘schools bas also received numerous 
additions, examples of work done in the ate- 
liers of Boonat and Gerome, in Paris among 
others. A collection of photographs from 
drawings in the Louvre, by Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Correggio, and other old masters, 
has been placed in the life class-rooms. Also 
a number of large photographs from the draw- 
ings of Wm. M. Hunt for the decorative paint- 
ings in the capital at Albany, presented by Mr. 
Leopold Eidlitz, the architect. 

All this showing is encouraging and extreme- 
ly creditable to the management. Now, all 
that the echool needs is a good liberal endow- 
ment, which would insure its permanence and 
make its privileges available toall who de- 
sire them, whether they are able to pay its fees 
or not. 





Tue Italian Government in Veniee wil) ap- 
point a commission whose duty it shall be to 
see that the old work in the Cathedral of St. 
Mark is not damaged during future repairs of 
the building. 


«++.Rosa Bonheur’s last picture is a life- 
size group of lions—the male, female, and 
cubs—represented at home, in an African jun- 
gie. It is praised asa remarkably fine work 
and will be engraved. 


....The total number of pictures and draw- 
ings delivered at the Palais de I’Industrie is 
7,063. It is thought that not more than 2,500 
works of all kinds will be placed. 


...-A general exhibition, which will include 
products of ancient art, will be opened at 
Bordeaux, on June Ist. 


---.-M. Alexis Pérignon, an able portrait 
paint, who studied under Gros, died, recent- 
ly, in France. 


.--.Dr. Schliemann hopes to finish his work 
of excavation inthe Troad by August. 





‘Personalities. 


Botpan ZaLesxi, Poland’s great poet and 
one of the last survivors of the Diet of 1830, is 
living in retirement at Villeprex, in Seine-et- 
Oise. He was eighty on March 19th and many 
were the congratulations that poured in from 
his native country, from every corner of 
Europe and from America. A deputation of 
Poles, headed by Mme. Severine Duchinska, the 
autboress, waited upon the old man, and among 
the addresses was one from the representatives 
ofthe Grand Duchy of Posen in the Reichstag 
and one from Prague. 





--»-A rumor prevails in England that 
Queen Victoria’s youngest daughter, the Prin- 
cess Beatrice, will be married to the Earl of 
Fife, a young, handsome, and clever member of 
the peerage. He is said to be a lineal de- 
ascendant of the Macduff who figures in 
Sbakespeare’s tragedy of ‘‘ Macbeth.”’ 


--.-Guiteau’s sister, Mrs. Scoville, has a 
notion that she can save him from hanging and 
secure acommutation of his sentence to im- 
prisonment for life by obtaining a sufficient 
pumber of petitions, and a lecture tour, upon 
which she is about to start, has for one of its 
objects the securing of these petitions. 


...-A tablet has been placed on house No. 8 
Rue d’Anjou-Honoré, Paris, which bears this 
nscription: ‘*General Lafayette, defender of 
liberty in America, one of the founders of 
liberty in France, born September 5th, 1757, in 
the Chateau de Chavaignac, at Auverne; died 
in this house, May 20ih, 1834."” 


..+. The sentinels which were placed at Gar- 
field’s grave on September 23d, 1881, bave 
never left it unguarded, night or day, since. 
Thousands of people visit the vault. The 
bronze doors are thrown back, and the 
bier, strewo with withered flowers, is shown 
to visitors, 


...-On the fourth Sunday in Lent, the Pope 
invariably blesses a golden rose, which he sends 
asa mark of especial favor to some Catholic 
princess. This year the token wan bestowed 
upon Stephanie of Belgium, who was married, 
in May last, to Rudolf, the Crown Prince of 
Austria. 


...-The new Russian winister, Baron de 
Strove, is the son of the great Russian astron- 
omer, whose name is familiar to school- 
children. He has brought with him to Wash- 
ington the young sons of General Soko, of the 
Japanese army, to be educated. 


..+-It fe stated by a London journal that, 
after the present season, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales will visit Canada, by way of 
New York. The Prince has not been on this 
side of the Atlantic since the occasion of bis 
first visit, twenty-two years ago. 


++» Tbe portrait of Queen Victoria, which is 
to appear on the new gold coinage of the 
British Mint, represents her at her present age, 
wearing an imperial crown. The new die, 
which has just been completed, is only, the 
second taken during her reign. 


...»-Miss Jean Armour Burns, great-grand- 
daughter of the Scotch poet, is sixteen or 
seventeen years old and bears a striking 
resemblance to her great ancestor. She and 
her mother earn a scanty living by dusting the 
pews of a Dumfries church. 


-»»-King Cetewayo, of Zululand, goes to 
England, next month, and will be accompanied 
by three chiefs and four servants. According 
to Lady Florence Dixie, he isa very different 
person from what is commonly reported. 


----An eminent Queen’s counsel, who has 
found time in the midst of bis legal work to 
amass one of the finest collections of postage- 
stamps in England, has just decided to sell it 
toa French collector for $40,000. 


.-»-Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, as well as 
Byron, were alike unhappy in their marriages. 
Thackeray’s wife was insane nearly all her 
married life. In all the above cases the 
wives survived the busbands. 


-»»-Mr. Thomas Flughes is in poor health 
and has been forbidden by his physicians to 
carry out bis proposed visit to the Rugby 
Colony, in Tennessee. 


---»Mrs. Amelia Barr, and her daughter, Miss 
Alice Edith Barr, sail for Europe this week, 
with the intention of making a six-montbs’ 
tour of Great Britain. 


.-.-Mrs. Mabone, the wife of the Virginia 
senator, wears handsomer jewels than any 
woman in official society in Washington. 


.-..Sir Horatio Henry Wraxall, an English 
baronet, died in a work-house, recently, and bis 
heir was a pawnbroker’s apprentice. 


----The son of the late Justice Clifford, of the 
United States Supreme Court, is preparing a 
biography of his father. 


-++-Mr. Oscar Wilde is said to have cleared 
$25,000 by his lectures in this country. 
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Srience. 


Many flowering plants have the power of 
projecting seeds from their capsules, and in 
this way aid in the distribution of the seeds. 
lt is not known that cryptogams have this 
power to any great extent. In the recently 
issued volume of the “‘ Proceedings”’ of the 
Philadelphia Academy is an account of such a 
power in a minute species, Pilodolus crystal- 
linus, which turows the whole spore-case a dis- 
tance of four feet in a perpendicular direction. 
It is nota new discovery in connection with 
this species, for it formed the subject of a 
paper by Fugene Coemans, before the Royal 
Society of Brussels,in 1859, and, indeed, its 
generic name (Pilobolus)—literally the ‘ cap- 
thrower”—shows how well the little plant has 
been already watched; but it is, perbaps, the 
first time it has been observed in our country 
end confirms the work of the Belgian observ- 
ers. It is still to be discovered how the little 
plant ‘‘ throws ite hat.”’ First, it forms a little 
erystal-like globule ; then a black body formsin 
the center, which provesto be the sporangia. 
This is a flattened globe, just like the end of a 
shoemaker’s awl. This isnot foreed out to 
some distance suddenly; but is first expelled 
from the center to the apex of the crystal 
globe, to which it remains for some time at- 
tached. Inthis case the whole plant looks, 
as the globe is supported on a slender filament, 
precisely like a microscopic shoemake1’s awl. 
It is after this expulsion from the asci which 
contain them that they are projected the four 
feet referred to. That euch a minute plant 
should have such an immense projecting pow- 
er is wonderful, and, as already noted, the 
secret is yet among the many still locked in 
the breast of Nature. 








..--Professor J. E, Todd contributes some 
interesting facts to the American Naturalist 
in régard to the arrangement of the floral parts 
of Solanum rostratum, the western species, 
which has the credit of the original bringing 
up of the famous Colorado potato beetle. It 
is a very spiny species and it is strange that 
some one has not seen in this fact an element 
for the preservation of the species against the 
insects’ attacks through the long ages. Pro- 
fessor Todd finds the anthers are of irregular 
lengths and that the longest is produced toa 
sort of curved born, which gives the species 
its name and from which the pollen is 
ejected on to the back of asmall bee, when the 
insect gathers the pollen from the shorter 
ones. Each alternate flower is twisted in op- 
posite directions, so that Mr. Todd legitimate- 
ly uses right-handed and left-handed flowers io 
referring tothem. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that ail secured forms of inflores- 
ence are so because of this alternate twisting 
in different directions, and that the other 
species of Solanum, with regular flowers, seem 
to thrive in the battle of life about as well a 
this one. The facts are worthy of record. 
Possibly they may bear another interpretation 
than that they bear; especially on the value of 
crose-fertilization. 


...-Professor J. W.Spencer’s paper on the 
origin of the great lakes, read at Cincinnatt, 
last August, bas just been printed. Referring 
to his discovery,that Lakes Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario seem to have constituted a continu- 
ous river in preglacial times, he comments 
upon the unsolved problem bow to trace this 
great river onward from Lake Ontario to the 
ocean. The bottom of the lake fs 500 feet 
below the present sea-level, and he desires to 
find some route, now buried in sand, gravel, or 
clay, through which the waters may formerly 
have flowed naturally, premising that the con- 
tinent stood much higher then than now. 
Spencer discusses the suggested routes, either 
by the St. Lawrence, the Mobawk and Hudson, 
Lake, Ch g, and Susqueb 
na rivers, and finds rocky barriers in them all, 
so high as to close the basin. He is, therefore, 
forced to accept provisionally the hypothesis 
of Lesley and Gilbert, that local oscillations 
of level have so changed the relations of the 
lake and sea that the old channel is destroyed, 
while the water bas accumulated sufficiently 
to flow over the northeastern rim of the old 
basin in the channel of the modern St. Law- 
rence River. 


.+..The crown-glass disc for the thirty-inchk 
Poulkowa telescope was received by the 
Clarks some two months ago. The flint glass 
bas been in band for a year or more and they 
have now got the object-glass so far along as 
to be able to look through it, and apply the 
tests which determine the final corrections of 
the figure. If they have good fortune, they may 
be able to finish the lens intwo or three months; 
but, if not,they may have to spend a year 
about it. Feil, the Parisian glass-maker, who, 
furnishes the material for their object-glasses, 
promises that the great discs for the thirty-six 
inch lens of the Lick Observatory shall be ready. 
within the year; but there is a good deal 6t 
uncertainty about the fulfillment of such 
promises of his. The Poulkowa crown-glass, 
was more than a year behind time. 
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Music. 


Br the time this paragraph fs in print the 
Music Festival should be at its hight with the 
Wacner matinée of this afternoon. A full 
and detailed summary of the entire series of 
concerts will be given the readers of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT next week, inthis column. For 
the artistic result of the Festival each mass 
rebeareal raised higher hopes, and the demand 
for tickets—season, single seat, and, indeed, 
of each variety procurable—has been 80 
prompt and active that the total receipts of 
the undertaking promise to mount well up 
toward a quarter million of dollars. Certain 
mistakes of management there unquestionably 
have been, which must detract from the high- 
est financial success possible to the scheme; 
but the members of the Association will 
probably have small desire to complain on 
a financial score when all is adjusted. On the 
mornings of Monday and Wednesday of last 
week a solid line of seat-purchasers formed 
at dawn and extended all day long from the 
Century Building on Union Square to Broad- 
way. The engagement of Mme. Materna was 
an especially excellent thought of the Advis- 
ory Council, for curiosity to bear this distin- 
guished artist will in itself attract hundreds 
to the Festival performances. A particular 
line of compliment should also be accorded, in 
passing, to the editor of the Festival program- 
book, whose musical knowledge and tact in 
expressing and compressing appears on every 
page of the pamphlet. Asa program, it leaves 
little to be desired, and for the amateur’s 
future reference it ts well worth preservation. 
Witb the advent of this particular first week 
in May the Festival echoes and the voice of 
the turtle suddenly become almost the only 
music worth hearing {n this corner of the 
land. Concerts are no more; opera companies 
secure state-rooms by the dozen; dust settles 
on the red seats (*‘ sedie pizzicati’? somebody 
lately called them) of Steinway Hall. Music 
in New York {s over till distant Autumn. A 
word or two concerning the Italian opera sea- 
son, concluded upon Saturday at the Academy, 
is appropriate in such a connection. With 
its “repeated performances of spectacular 
works, like “L’Africatnue,” “Zes Huguenots,” 
and ‘‘Aida’’; with the excellent revdering of 
the famillar ‘“‘Carmen”’ and ‘‘Lohengrin,” and 
constant employment of the undeniable male 
strength of Her Majesty’s Company, the 
Spring season may, we suppose, be fairly set 
down as “brilliantly successful.” <A great 
improvement upon the Winter one it assuredly 
was. Nevertheless, so long as Col. Mapleson 
bas not one prima donna at the head of his 
company able to sing more than two réles 
acceptably; so long as he associates with 
Signori Galassi, Del Puente, Campanini, and 
Novara a half-dozen of young débutantes, 
who, whatever they may promise to 
become or can at present perform, are still 
crude, inexperienced or incompetent, just 
so long must the merits of his season’s 
work be an open question. Furthermore, we 
do not believe that it is Meyerbeer or Mas- 
senet, or spectacular opera of any sort that 
New York especially desires ; but good opera, 
classical opera, operas to be heard, not seen, 
and devoid of so much ceaseless marching 
and countermarching, of processions clad in 
biue and purple and scarlet, of the pomp and 
circumstance of ‘“ L’Africaine” and “Ie 
Prophéte.” ‘Something too much of this !’’ 
exclaims the subscriber, when he hears thet 
“Selika” and ‘‘Vasco”’ will tread the boards for 
the fourth evening ofthe fortnight. Asregards 
Mme. Patti’s engagement for next season, we 
imagine that the stockholders and general 
public will not be as ready to congratulate 
themselves by the end of next December. 
The pernicious “‘ star” system is thus reintro- 
duced ; and, moreover, we doubt the willing- 
ness of Mie. Patti to sing save in that uninvit- 
ing repert.sry, with which we are so familiar 


(a8 wellas with her in it), for the benefit of 
patrons of the Academy. : 

















--.-A very large and enthusiastic audience 
came out to the annual benefit concert of Mr. 
Rafael Joseffy, on Thursday last. This pianist 
has only been heard a couple of timesin the 
city this season and bis performance on this 
occasion was a genuine treat. He played, with 
& technical perfection which no pianist in this 
country but Mr. Joseffy can display, Beetho- 
ven’s noble and pathetic Sonata, Opus 110, the 
concertos respectively in A and D by Mozart 
and Saint Saens, and some other solo numbers, 
including a real interpretation, remarkable for 
beauty and power, of a Chopin Nocturne. 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, with his orchestra, 
assisted during the concertos; Gliick’s “ [phi- 
Renin in Aulis’” Overture and Schumann’s 
siseods maken anak and Finale’’ also being 

ayed, neither of which bave been 
fora good while. ee 

--.-Recent London music included the sing- 
ing of Haydn’s * Creation,” a partial revival 
of Handel’s “‘ Theodora,” and Costa’s “mi” 
The performances at the superb 
Nouvelle Opera, at Paris, was musically more 
and more disgraceful. A few nights since, 
everything went so outrageously thata gen- 
tleman rose to his feet and hurled his opera- 


glass on the stage. A t It ensued 
was with difficulty dappreened. — 
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In an article in The Academy, reviewing the 
English translation of Max Duncker’s ad- 
mirable ‘History of Antiquity,”’ Professor 
Sayce, after describing the theories as to the 
age of Zoroaster and of the Avesta, refers to 
our latest information about Cyrus: 


‘Tt is a pity that, in his interesting account 
of the Median Empire, Professor Duncker was 
unable to take advantage of the two newly- 
discovered inscriptions, which have set Cyrus 
and his earlier history in so new alight. We 
now know, at least in outline, the actual facis 
relating to the downfall of the Median King- 
dom, upon which the great heroic poems of 
Media and Persia were afterward based, and 
we see that the legend was correct which 
called Cyrus an Amardian or Elamite. What 
the ethnic and Hnguistic affinities of the 
Medes of Ekbatana were, however, we cannot 
at present tell with certainty; before the 
question can be settled, excavations must be 
made on the site of the Median capital. All 
that is certain is that the so-called Scythic or 
Protomedic transcript of the Akhaemenian 
inscriptions is really the language of the 
Amardians of Elam, to whom Cyrus belonged, 
and that it was this fact which caused it to 
occupy a place of honor in the public docu- 
ments of the Persian kings. On the other 
band, the name of Istuvegu, the Astyagés of 
the Greeks, has not an Aryan sound ; and the 
non-Aryan land of Ellipi, overrun by Sargon. 
aeems to have been that in which the city of 
Ekbatana was afterward built. The contro- 
versy, however, as to whether the Medes were 
an Aryan or a non-Aryan people fs really an 
idle one, since the term ‘Mede’ originally 
had merely a geographical sense. It was the 
name applied by the Assyrians to the hetero- 
geneous tribes east of the Zimri of Kurdistan. 
Some of these are shown by their proper names 
to have been distinctively Aryan others just 
the contrary. From the Assyrians the name 
was handed on to the Babylonians and Per- 
sians, and it was only among the Greeks that 
it began to have an ethnological signification. 
How the Kingdom of Ekbatana came to be 
known as the Kingdom of Media we do not yet 
know. All we can say is, that its probable 
founder, Kastarit, or Cyaxares, the King of 
Karnkassi, is also called ‘King of the 
Medes.’”’ 


--+.In the Jiidtaches Literaturbdlatt, No. 18, Mr. 
Siiskind very pertinently remarksthat the usual 
translation of Numbers xxiv, 17—“‘ There shall 
come a star out of Jacob and a scepter shall rise 
out of Isracl’’—offers us a somewhat weak image 
in the latter, ascompared with the former mem- 
ber of the sentence—a star and then a serpter. 
He suggests that p53 Is here to be translated 
comet, The astronomer Samuel (Berach 58d’ 
calls a comet 3 N3D1D. Moreover, a comet 
has always been regarded asthe sign of an ap- 
proaching judgment and would fit what fol- 
lows: ‘‘ And shall smite the corners of Moab 
and destroy all the children of Heth.” It is 
unnecessary to say that the passage from the 
form of a scepter or staff to the long-streaming 
comet would be an easy one. 


....Mr. W. F. Deane has issued from the 
Clarendon Press an edition of the ‘* Book of 
Wisdom,” with the Greek text, the Latin Vul- 
gate, and the Authorized Version. Many of 
the Early Christian Fathers treated this best of 
the apocryphal writings as canonical, and it 
was certainly known to the writers of the 
Epistles to the Romans and the Hebrews and 
is also referred to in that of James. The 
Greek text given is that of the Sinaitic and 
other best uncial manuecripts. There are 
full notes and dissertations on the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy, the Essenes, etc. 
The other best commentaries on the subject 
are one by Grimm (German), one by Churton 
(English), and one by Dr. Bissell (Amerti- 
can). . 


.-..The history of the alphabet has some 
elucidation from an Etrusan vase lately dis- 
covered at Formello, near Veli, on which was 
engraved, by way of ornament, the entire 
Greek alphabet in its most archaic form, very 
closely approximating to the Phenician: It is 
the most complete Greek alphabet known to 
exist. Epsilon (He)is followed by both Vau 
and Zain and Pi (J) by both Tsaddiand Qoph. 
After Upsilon come three characters, the first, 
which is not known, resembling a Chi, but not 
that letter; the second, a Phi; and the third, a 
Chi. 


...-The British Museum is indefatigable in 
its exploration of Mesopotamia. Mr. Rassam 
started for Babylonia, March 6th, to recom- 
mence his excavations on the site of Abu 
Habba, the Sippara of the ancient geographer 
and the Sepharvaim of the Bible. It was a 
literary city and had a fine library. Nine 
cases of the tablets found last year have 
just been received at the Museum. 


...-Professor Maspero has gathered into 
four new rooms, added to the Boolak Museum, 
the royal mummies and other antiquities 
found last year in Dayr-el-Bahari. M. Naville 
is preparing bis great variorum edition of the 
Egyptian ritual. 


----Professor Skest will soon publish the 
Gospel of St. Mark in Meso-Gothic, with out- 
lines of Meso-Gothic Grammar. It will be 
issued by the Clarendon Press, 


{ 





Biblical Research. Pebbles. 





Lrrz is something ; but death {s mort. 
...-Invitations are the sincerest flattery. 


...-President Arthur vetoed the Chinese Bill 
because there had to be somebody to do up 
Attorney-General Brewster's ruffled shirts. 


.... The difference between a “‘ bad cent and 
ademolished apple” is that one’s good for 
naught and the other’s goawed for good. 


.... The trout season has begun Down East. 
The polls open with about the usual propor- 
tion—four lars to one trout and none of the 
upper wards in yet. 


-...‘' What is that, Mother?’’ “It fs the 
legislature, my child.” ‘‘What does it do, 
Mother?” ‘It repeals acts passed by the 
former legislature, my child.”’ 


.--» We are told that San Francisco received 
Oscar Wilde with ‘‘a calm and holy quiet.” 
A calm and holy quiet tn San Francisco is 
about equal to a riot in New York. 


...-In India eggs are hatched by the heat of 
the sun. Performing the part of a hen, there- 
fore, let it no longer be the boast of English- 
men that the sup never ‘‘sets’’ on the British 
Dominions. 


----“*It is not necessary for aman to be poor 
to be honest.” Certainly not. But it seems 
sort of half way necessary for a man to be 
poor if he is honest. A distinction with quite 
a difference, it will be seen. 


.-.. There are millions of pins used every 
hour and the wonder is what becomes of them. 
As we shiver over the stove to-day, we wish 
that one might have been arranged in the lap 
of Spring before Winter sat down In it. 


....A recently propounded conundrum by a 
member of the Lower House of the British Par- 
Mament: ‘‘ Whatis the difference between the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords?” 
Answer: “One has ability; the other no- 
bility.” 


...-A French officer said to a Swiss colonel : 
“* How is it that your countrymen always fight 
for money, while we French always fight for 
honor?” The Swiss shrugged his shoulders 
and replied: ‘1 suppose it is because people 
are apt to fight for that which they need 
most.” 


...-A Kentucky.man was seen the other day 
with a blue ribbon pinnedtohiscoat. A friend 
inquired: ‘Have you joined the Murphys, 
Judge?” ‘Not exactly,” he replied. ‘‘I only 
wear this in the hope that some one will ask 
me to take a drink, under the impression that 
I will refuse.”’ 


....A few days ago a Georgia politician went 
to Washington, in search of an office. De- 
ceived by the flattering promises held out to 
him, he telegraphed home: ‘“ Things are 
working. Will be home ina few days.”’ Not 
long afterward he again telegraphed home. 
This time the dispatch read as follows: 
‘Things have worked. Send me $25 to get 
home.” 


...-A Washington pension agent was almost 
paralyzed with astonishment, the other day, 
when he found a veteran of the late war who 
bad sustained a permanent injury whfle in the 
army and had not applied for a pension. The 
veteran had cut an artery in his wrist, while 
opening a bottle of whiskey, stolen from the 
colonel’s headquarters, and said be didn’t 
know a wound of that character entitled him 
toapension. The agent soon convinced him 
of his error, and in a few days he will receive 
$2,800 back pension, minus $1,100 pocketed. by 
the agent. 


.-.-*The child is father to the man.” 
Hence, the child would be paternal grandfather 
to the man’s child. But the latter child, being 
also father to the man, would be, therefore 
his own paternal grandfather. Hence, this 
latter child would have two paternal grand- 
fathers, both children, of which he himeelf 
was one. Now, this rule being universal, the 
other child would be likewise his own grand- 
father, and, hence, great-great-grandfather to 
the before-mentioned child. But these two 
children were each father to the man, a state 
of affairs which can be accounted for only on 
the ground that one of them was a step-father. 
That is, they both married the same wife. It is 
presumable that the one who wasgreat-great- 
grandfather of the otber married her first ; for, 
if not, the other would have married one of his 
direct female ancestors before she was married. 
This borders on the improbable. It is, then, 
only left to assume that the child married his 
great-great-grandmother, after the death of his 
great-great grandfather. This brings usto a 
conclusion far more startling than that of Mr. 
Wordsworth—viz., the child is step-great- 
great-grandfatber to bimself. So was itevhen 
the world_began? If so, this isa convincing 
argument on the side of evolution. 





* @¢ o +. 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BALDWIN, W. R., Oxford, N. Y., accepts call 
to Bradford, Penn. ‘ 

BROOKS, E. H., Crown Point, Ind., aeceptse 
call to Thompsonville, Wis. 

BREAKER, J. C., Hamilton Seminary, accepts 
call to Schenectady, N. Y. 

BUZZELL, J. T., Enosburg, removes to Rich- 
ford, Vt. 

CRUDGINTON, Tsomas, Compton, R. L., 
accepts call to Oak Bluff, Mass. 

CUMMINS, L. A., Reading Center, accepts 
call to Naples, N. Y. 

DELP, E. J., accepts call to Rochester, Ind. 

HOLT, K., closes his pastorate at Coki Brook 
Springs, Mase. 

McoKINNEY, W.H., accepts call to Butler, 
Penn. 

MORRIS, C. D., Toledo, O., called to Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

Se J. Woon, accepts call to Bethel, 

nd. 


STAGER, E. L., died, recently, at Manahaw- 
kin, N. J. 

WILSON, A., Red Bank, N. J., accepts call to 
Chester, Vt. 

WORRALL, M. H., Princeton, Ill., removes 
to Detroit, Mich. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, Frank H. (Pres.), of New Boston, N. 
H., invited to supply at Shrewsbury, Mass., 
till September. 

BAGSTER, Watten Wetpon, died on the 
way from the Coast to Bih¢é, West Central 
Africa. 

BAKER, Josrrn D., Danville, In., resigne, to 
remove to Cambridge, III. 

BREED, Davin, Fxeter, accepts call to West 
Stafford, Conn. 

CHAMBERLIN, Wir A., Berkley, Mass., 
accepts call to Columbus, Wis. 

CLARE, D. O., inst. in Manchester, Mase. 

DRAKE, Anprew J., Tyler Minn., removes 
to DeSmet, Dak., to engage in missionary 
work. 

EDWARDS, JonaTuan, West Newfield, Me., 
accepts call to Hyde Park (Scranton), 
Penn. 

FARRILL, Epnearn T., Andover Seminary, 
called to Hopkinton, N. H. 

HAMMOND, J..8t. Johnsbury, Vt., resigns, to 

* take effect July Ist. 

HEALEY, Joszrn W., Milwaukee, Wis., ac- 
cepts call to seeond Pres. ch., Oakland, 
Cal. 

HUNT, Nartsan 8., Bozrah, Conn., resigns. 

KELLOGG, Martin, Francestown, N. H., re- 
signs. ° 

KINCAID, Wi1114M, Second ch., Oberlin, O., 
resigns. 

MERRIMAN, WriiuM F., D.D., inst. in 
Franklin-street ch., Somerville, Maas. 
NEWTON, D. Avovstre, accepts call toLan- 

caster, Mass. 

ROSS, James H., Fourth ch., Newburyport, 
Mass., resigns. 

TENNEY, Leon B., ord. at Barre, Vt., to go to 
Arizona. 

LUTHERAN. 

BECKLEY, G. H., Boonsboro, M4., sccepte 
call to Madison, Va. 

CULLER, Isaac, died, recently, in Middle- 
town, Md. 

FISHER, W. L., inst. in Elkhart, Ind. 

GIESE, FE. F., resigns his professorship io 
Carthage College. 

IRVINE, I., accepts call to Freeport, Penn. 

LEEB, F. C., ord. in Chicago, Il. 

RAW, H., ord. at Sugar Grove, O. 

SELNER, W., Brookville, accepts call to 
Luthersburg, Penn. 

ZINN, J. H., St. Clairsville, accepts call te 
New Centerville, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARTLETT, Wrr1tao A., D. D., ew 
Ind., called to New York-Ave. ch., Wash- 
ton, D. C 

BOGLE, 8. J., Mason City, I1)., accepts call to 
Kenton, 0 

CONN, Samvuzn, D. D., accepts call to St. 
Paul, Minn. 


CONWAY, James, Pocomoke City, Md.. ae- 
cepts call to Odessa, Del. 

CONZETT, Jacon, accepts call to First Ger- 
man ch., Chicago, Ill. ? 

CRITCHLOW, B.C., D. D., Greenville, Penn., 
died, recently, aged 75. ‘ 

pow, 2 8., engages to supply Riverdale, 


FLEMING, Writ» A., released from pastor- 
ate of First ch., Duluth, Wis. 
LEE, E. TrumBvlt, ord. in Yaphank, N. Y. 
MEETS, Jonny, called to First ch., Duluth, 
is. 
STEAD, A. J., accepts call to Oak Grove, 
Penn. 


STICKEL, James, Toledo. O., accepts cali to 
Sac City, Iowa. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BEARD, Tuomas J., Mobile, accepts call to 
Birmingham, Ala. 

FRANELIN, James T., Erie, Penn., died, re- 
cently, of beart disease. 

HYDE, J. W., Stamford, Conn., resigns. 

RYAN, Apert W., called to Northfield, 
Minn. 


SPENCER, Ws. G., D.D., South Norwalk, 
accepts call to New Haven, Conn. 

WATERBURY, Joris H., died, reeently, im 
East Boston, Mass., 55. 

WELLS, L. H., Walla Wella, Wash. Ter., re 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 14th, 1882. 
THE FOUR THOUSAND FED. — Marx 
vi, 1—21,. 


Nores.—** Jn those days.’"—When Jesus had 
passed from the region of Tyre and Sidon back 
to the Bea of Galilee. —**] have compas- 
sion,"'—The same reason that moved him to 
the other miracle of the feeding the multi- 
tude. *‘Now three days.’’— That is, it was 
the third day since they began to come. Prob- 
ably those who came took food with them for 
about a» day. “Whence shall one be able, 
ee.?""—The disciples could pot have forgotten 
the miracle of the five thousand, and must 
have known how Christ could feed these mul- 
titudes; but, as he had not suggested that he 
perform a miracle, they replied as they did, so 
as to leave him free to suggest the mode. ——— 
“Loaves.""—Flat cakes, enough for one man’s 
meal. “A few small fishes."—Diled and 
salted and used as a relish with the bread. 
“Seven baskets.""—This is a different word from 
that used in the account of the feeding of the 
five thousand and denotes a large basket or 
hamper—such as one would put on a donkeys, 
to carry burdens, or such as Paul was let down 
in from the wall of Damascus. “Parts of 
Dalmanutha."—A little known village on the 
east shore. “The Pharisees,”"—Hardly rest- 
dents of Dalmanutha, but emissaries from 
Jerusalem, sent to watch him and entrap him. 
































“A sign from Heaven."’—In proof of his 
claims to the Messiahshbip. “Sighed deep- 
ly." —After all these miracles, it might well 
have grieved and surprised him that any one 
could ark still further signa, “Forgot to 
take bread,"’—Probably in their haste to escape 





the pressure of the Pharisees. “*Teaven of 
the Pharivecs.""—Leaven is yeast It means here 
that teaching which corrupts the spiritual 
teaching of Christ and of which there must 
be no particle fo thelr teaching. “Of 
Herod.""—The partisans of Herod probably in- 
cluded the Saiducees and those who were 
most worldly, and who, believing only in this 
world, were willing to throw away all care for 
spiritual things. ** Your heart hardened." — 
“Heart” here means intelligence and * hard- 
ened"” means stupid. They were rot quick- 
witted if they did not understand his mean- 
ing. 

Instruction,—It is not the sensational preacher 
alone that has a crowd of hearers. Jesus had 
multitudes following him everywhere. The 
simple preaching of the truth will draw peo- 
ple, if there is an earnest heart in it. 

Jesus had compassion on the people. That 
was true of him ali the time. It was for com- 
passion that he left Heaven. Compassion 
moved him to every miracle. Compassion 
carried him to Gethsemane and Calvary. This 
same compassion is godlike. ‘‘God so loved 
the world that he gave,’’ ete. Let our lives 
be governed by the same pitying love for the 
suffering and the lost. 

Jesus blessed the bread and blessed the 
fishies separately. Why not? Why should we 
not ask God’s blessing all the time on every- 
thing we have? It is not enough to pray once 
a day and lump all our petitions together. We 
need to distribute our prayers through the day 
and constantly lift up our bearts to God in 
ejaculatory petitions. 

Especially is it decent and proper, when we 
sit down to table, to ask a blessing. No family 
should omit that. Even those that are not 
churchmembers should repeat a form of prayer 
over their food. 

Again, Jesus set the example of frugality. He 
had the fragments saved. And these fragments 
he did not hoard. Probably the disciples did 
not have more than one of these big baskets 
in their company. The others were brought 
on donkeys, by parties that had come 
together from villages, and these were filled 
and given away. 

No wonder the opposition of men grieved 
Jesus and made him sigh. Here he knew he 
was working wiih ail bis might tovhelp and 
teach men, and they were scoffing at him or 
secretly trying to injure him and undermine 
him. But he was not discouraged, if he did 
sigh. 

Signs are not to be asked for. A good life, 
an earnest, faithful devotion is sign enough. 
Do all the good you can, and men will take 
knowledge of you that you have been with 
Jesus. 

The leaven of the Pharisees {s a conceited re- 
ligiousness, pretending to great knowledge, or 
acquirements, or attainments, and finding 
fault with others. It is likely to go with great 
activity in religious things and is distinguished 
by lack of modesty, by bigotry and fault-find- 
ing. 

The leaven of Herod is opposition to re- 
ligious truth and life for selfish, worldly rea- 
sons, and includes all hostile skepticism and 
infidelity, which seeks peace in disbelleving. 
The only true peace is in believing. 














z School and College. 


Tue plan for establishing a magnificent 
musical conservatoire in Boston provides for 
the parchase of the St. James Hotel property 
and the expenditure of $700,000 iv preparing it 
for the purposes of the school. It is proposed 
that the institution sball furnish instruction 
not only in all branches of the art, but in litera- 
ture and other branches as well; in fact, that 
it shall be made an institution for general in- 
struction, with musical education as its special 
object. One of the principal instructors in the 
Royal Academy of Music at London and 
another from Stuttgart have already been en- 
gaged. The Chautauqua Literary Circle will 
provide literary instruction, Dr. Vincent having 
been engaged to lecture and direct that branch. 
There are now 951 students, from thirty-eight 
states, reeeiving instruction at the present 
quarters of the conservatory. 








..-.Professor E. 8. Morse will start for Japan, 
on Monday, on a seven-months’ tour of observa- 
tion and study. The trustees of the Peabody 
Academy of Science, at Salem, Mass., have 
granted him a leave of absence, and during his 
travels he will collect ethnological material for 
the museum at Salem. He 7 return by way 
of China, India, and Europe. A book on house- 
hold art and one on the early pottery of Japan 
will probably be among the fruits of this jour- 
ney. 


...-A course of four lecturesisto be given by 
the Art Club and Philological Society of 
Harvard University, the proceeds of which 
will be devoted to publishing the catalogue of 
the Assos expedition. A great deal of work 
has been done at Assos ; but, owing to wantof 
funds, it bas hitherto been impossible to pub- 
lish a catalogue. 


--+.The opening of University College, Lon- 
don, to women has created the need for a 
place of residence, something like Girton and 
Newnham Gall, at Cambridge. To meet this 
want, a house fs to be taken near the college by 
a number of ladies and gentlemen {interested 
in the higher education of women. 


.... The school authorities of Baltimore are 
seriously considering the question of abolish- 
ing the Peabody prizes and medals in the public 
schools. It is an established fact that, in the 
struggle to win these prizes, pupils have to 
work too hard and in many cases at the cost of 
serious injury te the health. 


....At the opening of the Spring term at 
Princeton College, President McCosh an- 
nounced that Archibald MacArthur, of this 
city, an alumnus of the College, who lately 
died, had left hia rare collection of minerals to 
the College. It will be placed in one of the 
museums ina few weeks. 


...- Professors in Américan colleges are, as a 
rule, better paid than those in the English 
universities: The highest pay an Oxford 
professor receives is £900 a year, and 
the average pay of these professors is £380. 
Some of them receive compensation as low as 
£50 per year. 


-.+-The yote of the board of trustees on the 
resolution sustaining President Bartlett, of 
Dartmouth College, was six in the affirmative 
and four in the negative, with one member of 
the board absent, who, it is claimed by the 
opposition, would have voted in the negative. 


...-Lord Ripon declares that it is impossible 
for the government to establish a real and 
effective system of general primary education 
in India, and he appeals to men of wealth to 
found schools, aid colleges, and provide 
scholarships. 


«..+Dr. Pepper bas accepted the presidency 
of Colby University and will assume the respon- 
sibilities of the position at the June commence- 
ment of the institution. 


.... There is in New Orleans a colored sieter- 
hood of the Catholic Church, who are devot- 
ing themselves to the education of young 
girls of their own race. 


....The seniors of Trinity College claim that 
the recent hazing of three sophomores was a 
punishment inflicted to “protect the dignity 
of the College.” 


.+++The school population of Missouri is 744,- 
881 and a distribution of school funds to the 
amount of $549,671.83 has just Leen made. 


....The second prize for an essay on educa- 
tion, offered by the late Isaac Pertere, of Paris, 
has been won by an American. 


...-There are 19,946 pupils registered in the 
public schools of New Orleans, the average 
daily attendance being 16,142. 


....The present system of taxation in 
Georgia for the support of herschools provides 
less than $1 for every pupil. 


....The experiment of coeducation at the 
Michigan State University is declared to have 
proved a great success, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in eur st of “* Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
Nahers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will quide us én the selection af works 
for further notice. 








ADAMS AND LIBERTY.* 





Mra. Joun T. Monse, Jn., has given his 
new selies of ‘‘ American Statesmen” a 
capital send-off with the biography of John 
Quincy Adams. The work is done in a 
vigorous and every way admirable manver, 
which it is not too much to say touches the 
high mark of impartial but appreciative 
history. The subject is well chosen for the 
opening number. It covers the entireante- 
bellum period of the Republic, opening 
with Adams in his eleventh year listening 
to the cannon of Bunker Hill and watching 
the conflagration of Charlestown from the 
high land in his native Braintree. It closes 
with his death in 1846, the distant roar of the 
Great Rebellion already resounding in bis 
prophetic ear. His career lay almost wholly 
in the circle of the Federal Administration, 
aud, though he died before the slavery con- 
test was settled or the battle for Civil Serv- 
ice Reform had begun, the two giant evils 
which have threatened our political exist- 
ence had already become formidable and 
he was bimself made to suffer the full force 
of their mischievous capacities. The lines 
on which both these struggles were to be 
carried on were luid down by Mr. Adams 
and are fully illustrated in the present 
biography. 

In him we begin to perceive the hetero- 
geveous elements of our original political 
system. His career covers the transition 
from the earlier tothe present public pol- 
icy and furnishes the first distinct indica- 
tions of an American system and of Amer- 
ican statesmanship. 

It is not too much to claim that he was 
the first of the race of really American 
statesmen. He had an American heart 
and was 8) proud of his country as to be 
unconscious of the existence of such an 
emotion, and a long way above caring 
whether others felt as he did or not—a high 
indifference which made him a master- 
hand to deal with English diplomats, and 
notably with Mr. Canniug, the tough Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, whom Palmerston 
afterward used at Constantinople to ham- 
mer the Sultan. The so-called Monroe 
Doctrines and the American system were 
really the work of the second Adams. 


The first generation of our statesmen 
were English, or, at most, Colonial. Though 
they made the Republic, they could not 
represent it as if they had drawn their 
ideas and received their training from it. 
With Adams it was different. He was not 
formed, as Hamilton was, in the admiring 
study of the English Constitution. He was 
not eaptured, as Jefferson was, by French 
ideas. He was greduated in the American 
school and the war of the political elements 
which composed that school and were in 
that system made themselves felt power- 
fully around him. 

In a sense he held on to the .tradi- 
tions of Washington and the elder 
Adams. He continued to illustrate the 
old Republican simplicity. He upheld the 
old theory of government for the people. 
He considered himself to be the President 
of the nation, and not the leader of a party. 
Mr. Clay, less scrupulous and more af- 
fected by the coming ideas, found it harder 
to brook the political opposition of some 
officials; but Mr. Adams, true to the busi- 
ness theory on which the Government was 
founded, insisted that fidelity aud capacity 
were the principles to be looked for and 
that the public offices were to be used 
neither to reward favorites vor to promote 
the interests of political parties. 

Yet Mr. Adams had a free mind of his 
own. He was vever to be depended on asa 
Federalist. In a time of great party excite- 
ment he set us an example of the indepeni!- 
ent politician. His high spirit burned when 
he thought of the indignities we were endur- 
ing from England and at the humiliations 
by which it was proposed even in his own 
New England to escape them. There are 
those who have not yet forgiven him for bis 
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independent course in this matter, and who 
still cherish the peculiar logic which once 
convinced so large a part of Massachusetts, 
that this exposure of himself to obloquy at 
home was the degrading result and the sure 
sign of unprincipled ambition. 


It might, however, be some comfort to 
such critics to reflect that what he had to 
suffer at this time and the fortitude devel- 
oped in this hard discipline served him well 
in the greater struggle with Slavery, which 
was yettocome. At all events, it was pretty 
clear from the beginning that the man who 
had raised his own state against him by 
joining Mr. Monroe and the Republicaus 
for the War of 1812 would not be easily 
quelled when his duty required him tostand 
alone. 

The materials for a life of Mr. Adams 
are all that can be desired. Nothing seems 
wanting. Best of all is his own volu- 
minous diary, in which, as Mr. Morse re- 
marks, the portraits of others may be dis- 
figured or drawn false, but Mr. Adams’s 
own true portrait is unmistakably there. 
This portrait Mr. Morse has -travsferred to 
his pages. He describes the man faithfully 
ashe was. Born with the irascible blood 
of John Adams in bis veins, he added to it 
a certaio coldness of his own, a maladroit 
inflexibility, and a lack of humor, which 
doomed him from the first to be terribly 
suceessful in the creation of enemies—a 
misfortune which would not have been 
irreparable had he not joined with it 
a fatal genius for freeing himself from 
alliances and friendships. With a clear, 
practical head for statesmanship, solid- 
ity of judgment and a rare range of 
perception, he was so singularly uncon- 
ciliatory in his manner and even deeper 
than that in his temper, as to open himself 
to Heive’s witticism on Victor Hugo, that 
he was a big Teuton, with two left hands. 
Mr. Morse points out that something of this 
was not awkwardness; but due to: an 
irritable and irritating independence, in 
which he resembled the late Mr. Charles 
Sumner. 

The part which Adams acted in our 
political history, both by choice and in 
obedience to his constitutional impulses, 
was that of the independent statesman, 
and this is a thoroy path to follow, in 
which a far higher equanimity and com- 
manding quality is required in the 
personal make-up than either Mr. Sumner 
or Mr. Adams possessed. President Gar- 
field bad this endowment above all 
our statesmen; we may almost say 
that he and Mr. Lincoln alone proved 
themselves able to carry this difficult 
character without being in some sense 
overwhelmed by it. At all events, Mr. 
Adams paid heavy penalties for this char- 
acter and began early both to act and suffer 
in it. He had not been forty-eight hours 
in the Massachusetts Senate “before he 
ventured upon a display of independence 
which caused much irritation to his Federal- 
ist associates.” In the Senate, at Washing- 
ton, he spoke seldom, but was always “‘ sure 
of a cold, too often almost an insulting re- 
ception.” This unpopularity was in some 
measure, as Mr. Morse observes, the legacy 
of his Scotch-tempered father, who could 
hardly have stronger feelings against the 
Republicans had they been rebels or 
brigands. When his presidential successor 
was appointed, he rode away from the 
Capital bitter andin wrath, refusing to re- 
main and witness the inauguration of the 
Republican Jefferson or to take part in 
handing over the Government to him. 

His son inherited something of his 
temper; but, instead of using it to in- 
flame his hereditary Federalism, em- 
ployed it to warm up his persistent inde- 
pendence of mind. He was always a Fed- 
eralist, with many modifications, and ‘‘to- 
ward the close of his senatorial term, re- 
corded that be had more often voted with 
the [Republican] administration than with 
the [Federal] opposition.” He acted 
against his party in favor of the purchase 
of Louisiana. He threw himself against 
the Federalists, who, under John Adams, 
bad wished to bring the country into war 
with France. He denounced bitterly the 
tigh-handed proceedings of England, and, 
‘while earnestly hoping to escape war, 
was not willing to seek that escape by un- 
limited weakness and unbounded submis- 
sion tc lawless injury.” On the other hand, 
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he felt that Mr. Jefferson was not the man 
for the troubled times. ‘‘ His flotiilas of 
gunboats and like idle and silly fantasies 
ouly excited Mr. Adams’s disgust.” His final 
break with the Federalists on this question 
occtrred, as we read inthis volume, when 
he heard Mr. John Lowell, in Boston, open- 
ly justify the attack of the ‘‘ Leopard” on 
the ™ Chesapeake.” 

The interests of New England were at 
this time commercial. The Federal oppo- 
sition to the war and to the Louisiana pur- 
chase assumed a more or less sectional 
character, nut because the ‘‘ moral aspect 
of the slavery element stirred the Northern 
temper,” but on account of the antagonism 
of interests between the commercial cities 
of the North and the agricultural communi- 
tics of the South. The lines of the slavery 
division, though already forming, were not 
yet formed. The best thing to be said for 
Massachusetts in these debates is that she 
was represented at Washington by a sena- 
tor who dared to act against her, though 
“‘henceforth the Federal Party was to be 
like a hive of epraged hornets about the 
devoted renegade.” 

Mr. Morse traces the part taken by Mr. 
Adams io the Treaty of Ghent, and points 
out that, though the American cause was at 
the time greatly depressed and the state of 
the military movements such as to entitle 
us to little consideration, the battles of New 
Orleans and of Plattsburgh not having yet 
occurred, his firmness and sagacity secured 
such favorable terms in the convention that 
when later those victories changed the 
whole military aspect of the case, it was not 
necessary to agitate for better conditions. 

His diplomatic skill was shown still 
further in the Florida purchase and in the 
negotiations with Mr. Canning. 

Toward Jackson Mr. Adams acted 
throughout with characteristic indepen- 
dence and received his usual reward, Itis 
a dark blot on ‘‘ Old Hickory” that, he for- 
got so easily his indebtedness to his rival, 
and that he omitted nothing to humiliate 
and to destroy the man who had morethan 
once stood up for him against his own con- 
stituents and whose hard fxte it was to get 
enemies at both ends of the line for his re- 
ward, 

The most interesting part of Mr. Morse’s 
biography is that which falls on what to 
most of his readers will be also the great 
years of his life, that which records his 
anti-slavery career, from the momént when 
his return from his district to the House of 
Representatives showed the revived confi- 
dence of his old constituents on to the day 
when he fell, with the barness on, and the 
confidence in his heart that the congression- 
al battle he had won had both cast the au- 
guries and marked out the lines forthe 
greater national atruggle which was already 
impending. In all this Mr. Morse shows 
both command of the materials and that 
he possesses himself the true historic tem- 
per. Itis a wonderful story, with a won- 
derful old man in the center of it. All 
things considered, there may be nothing 
else in the parliamentary history of the 
world to match it. The splendid adroit- 
ness of this great representative of the cause 
that was to be, but was not yet, his good- 
natured courage, his terrible wit, his solid 
judgment never forsaking him for a mo- 
ment, and his wonderful good sense, which 
pointed out to him in that early day exactly 
how the national plague, which law and 
constitution could not touch, would some 
day fall under the operation of that suprema 
salus which rules the field in time of war. 


The bitterness of party concealed at the 
time, and in some measure perhaps con- 
ceals still, the heroic proportions of the 
great Commoner in this struggle. It is 
easier to see them in the masterly skill 
which showed him how to lead the Twenty- 
sixth Congress out of the dead-lock into 
which the low cunning of the Clerk plunged 
it and get the disorganized mass-meeting 
onto ground where it could assume legisla- 
tive functions. From the moment of his 
opening words—“ Fellow-citizens! Mem- 
bers-elect of the Twenty-sixth Congress !"— 
on to his answer to the inquiry ‘‘ How 
shall the question be put 2” <I intend to 
put the question myself,” he showed the 
mastery of a really great statesman over 
the fundamental! elements of the case and 
his power to resue them from minor tech- 
nical difficulties, 
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The glory cf Adams is not so much that 
he preserved the great traditions and sim- 
plicity of the old statesmen of the Repub- 
lic, as that he prefigured the lines on which 
greatness is to be achieved by the new 
statesmen of thecomiug age. All this Mr. 
Morse brings out on his vigorous pages. A 
better choice for the subject to introduce 
his series he could not have made. One 
more appropriate to the present needs of 
political life or casting a better light on the 
tiow impending question of the Civil Serv 
ice Reform cannot be asked for. That 
great function of bistory which makes it 
the teacher of the present and the ‘future is 
admirably performed in this volume. 





PROFESSOR HOPPIN’S HOMI- 
LETICS.* 


Two treatises on the same subject could 
scarcely be more alike in their general re- 
sults and principles and more unlike in 
everything else,than those of Professor 
Phelps and of Professor Hoppin, in homi- 
letics. We admired in the first its splendid, 
finished brevity; yet there is equally good 
ground to commend the work of Professor 
Hoppin for its leisurely fullness, which, 
like a stream at flood, fills its bed, flows 
over the banks, inundates the country, aud 
carries the tide into the remote edges, 
boundaries, and recesses of the subject. 
Things may be done with a river a-flood 
that could not be thought of on the usual 
stream; and a book which overflows the 
field, as this does, may carry the student 
into explorations and discursions beyond 
the reach of the ordinary hand-book. 

The first editions of this work were not 
formed on so largea plan. In rewriting 
and otherwise preparing it for a new issue, 
the author has enlarged it in many ways. 
To addition to the usual preliminary defini- 
tion of-the subject, we have now some two 
hundred pages on the history of preaching, 
from the apostolic times down to our own, 
before the subject itself is reached, which 
then is treated with all the fullness and 
thoroughness which was to be expected 
from the deliberate preliminaries, 

The author’s style is copious, without be- 
ing verbose, It is graceful, pure, and fin- 
ished, yet free enough to permit him to in- 
terject his opinions now and tben with re- 
freshing abruptness. We observe occasion- 
al traces of the lecture-room, which have 
not been weeded out ; as, ‘‘ We will now pro- 
ceed,” instead of simply proceeding, with- 
out the remark. But, in general, no trace 
of the dull spirit of routine lingers on the 
page. The author’s method assures him 
against this danger by copious illustratigp 
of all kinds, His command of biographic 
material is large, and his familiarity with 
homiletic literature still larger, while the 
simplicity and vigor of hia diction and neat 
way of putting his thoughts into words 
makes the book an easy one to read. 

Every kind of sermon is described and 
analyzed. The principles of composition 
and of rhetoric, as applied to sermons, are 
laid down and illustrated. Even the all- 
important topic of invention is discussed 
and every possible source from which aid 
can be sought to develop and assist the 
aes inventive ingenuity is opened to 
him. 

As to pulpit style, neither Longinus nor 
Quintilian bas said as much, and no one 
has written more wisely or with more 
caustic wit. The observations on elocution 
are good, as far as they go; but may, per- 
haps, be open to the criticism that they 
should either go much further or not so 
far. It is all very well to insist on the hab- 
it of speaking with full lungs, with pure 
voice fromthe chest, with a true emphasis 
and natural gesture; but, in general, re- 
marks like these either drive the untrained 
student to despair or (which is, perhaps, a 
worse result) impel him into some 
tremendous vigor of training himself 
deeper into his own faults. They do not 
strike down into the elements of the sub- 
ject, and supply the student with the 
technica] directions he requires. ‘I can- 
not supply you, Madame, with genius,” 
said a great master to his pupil; “‘ but it 
may be some comfort to you if I add that 
Ican teach you the technical elements of 
expression, which, if you possess genius, 
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will enable you to play in a style worthy of 
yourself and make other people feel what 
isin you.” The sermon is # rougher in- 
strument than a work of art, as prose is 
than poet It brings into play blunter 
forces than song. The art element is not 
the prominent one, The great thing to put 
into the pulpit isa Christian man, and the 
great thing he is to do there is to throw out 
good thought and Christian emotion with 
all the power and freedom he can command. 
If he isnot a man with stores of force in him 
and a nature that can be drawn on at will, 
rhetoric will not help him much; but, if he 
is then what homiletics has to do for him 
is, not to stand by and say: ‘‘ Now breathe 
right; speak with pure tone; give usa natural 
gesture.” Its function is to build up in him 
the technique of Nature, and, by guiding 
aod forming all his operations of thought, 
emotion, and utterance, give him the free 
command of himself, which will enable him 
to let himself out on all sides. 

The hand-books are good, as far as they 
go; but it is in some sense the curse of our 
pulpit that it is trained by the book. How 
far would a mabual carry a musician ? 
The musicians understand this matter 
better than the preachers and they go toa 
master to be trained. Our preachers need 
more pe1sonal and individual training, 
given to them by men who understand the 
technical elements of true preaching and 
are able to communicate their ideas. 

We do not mean that youngsters should 
be sent out half-fledged, to educate them- 
selves in all their faults by practicing them 
over and over on country congregations. 
That would be as bad as to expect a singer 
who had just learned the scales to grow 
perfect by giving a series of concerts. The 
young student for the ministry needs per- 
sonal, technical struction, conducted in- 
telligently and addressed personally to 
him. ‘ 

All that can be done by a book {fs done 
in such manufils as those of Professor 
Phelps und of Professor Hoppin. The two 
in combination are, as far as the book can 
go,a whole. The davger is that they are 
too complete and that the student and the 
teacher may fall into the fatal opinion 
that the preacher’s art may be acquired 
from the study of the book. 


THE STUDENT'S REVISED NEW 
TEST AMENT.* 








AMERICAN editions of the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament are becoming 
numerous; but there isa recent one which 
calls for somewhat more than a passing 
notice. This is The Student's Revised New 
Testament; or, ‘“‘ The~ Revision of 1881, 
compared with the Version of 1611; show- 
ing, at a glance, what is common to both, 
and, by diacritical marks and foot-notes, 
what is peculiar to each.” The editor and 
publisher is Rufus Wendell, minister of 
the Gospel, of Albany, N. Y. 

A pretty close scrutiny shows that, as to 
the Revised Text itself, including marginal 
notes and the Appendix of the American 
Committee, this work is a reproduction of 
unusual accuracy; a thing that dietin- 
guishes it above most reprints. It even 
corrects one error of the Authorized Edi- 
tions in the American Appendix (viz., in 
the verse number in the first note under the 
head “ Ephesians”), Perhaps it was not 
safe to do more; as, for instance, to cor- 
rect the manifest error in the note for He- 
brews i, 9, in the same Appendix; since 
the work, in respect to Revised text and 
margin, professes to be an exact reprint of 
the Pica 8vo edition of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

However, it isin the additional matter 
that the chief value of the book or, rather, 
its rason d’étre consists. It is but fair to 
say thatthe claim quoted above from the 
title-page is well sustained. The arrange- 
ment really does show ‘‘ at a glance” where 
the Authorized and the Revised Versions 
differ, and it needs little more than a 
second glance to see wherein or how they 
differ. The ‘‘ Version of 1611,” however, 
for this purpose, means the current form of 
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that version, as exhibited in the Oxford 
Bibles. ) 

In order to do this, seeing ata glance,” 
it is, of course, necessary to master the 
editor’s preface, with a table of ‘‘ diacritical 
marks,” and then-to have a litile practice. 
One page, however, contains the entire 
key to the “‘ marks,” im case the teader’s 
memory prove sluggish. The manner of 
distinguishing is by leaving unmarked all 
that is common to both versions, by under 
lining what is peculiar to the Revision, and 
by adding in foot-notes whatever is peculiat 
to the Authorized Version. Variations 
in the underscoring, with parentheses, 
brackets, and other typographical artifices, 
do the subordinate work of denoting the 
kinds of difference. The system, it need 
only be said, is simple and efficient. Only 
two matters seem unprovided for: one of 
them, that certain differences In punctua- 
tion are intentionally passed over; the other, 
that, though the fact of transposition of 
words is pointed out, the exact manner or 
substance of the transposition is not given. 

Among the matters intended to be marked 
is the dependence (with the kind of depend- 
ence) of sundry changes made by the Re- 
visers upon a Greek text different from that 
which underlies the A. V. In these cases 
the work of the editor should not, perhaps, 
be scrutinized too closely; for, in the first 
place, the Revision Committee itself has 
put forth no Greek text or list of emenda- 
tions; and, in the next place, the present 
editor’s work shows pretty well «where (at 
least, in the opinion of Archdeacon Palm- 
er) the Revisers adopted an emendation, 
and thus answers its general purpose. Yet, 
herein a fault appears now and theo, which 
may viliate many numbers in the statistical 
tables added to the volume. For example, 
in Matthew vii, 24, in both Greek and En- 
glish (according, of course, to Archdeacon 
Palmer), the words “ shall be likened” in 
the R. V.take the place of ‘I will liken 
him” in the A. V. Butin the editor’s foot- 
note here only the phrase ‘‘I will liken” 
is denoted as the matter displaced by the 
substitution of one Greek reading for an- 
other; and ‘‘ him” is denoted as removed, 
because it represented a spurious addition 
to the Greek text; and thus one unit is 
wrongly added to the tabled which enumer- 
ate the changes. 

The editor’s preface contains quite a col- 
lection of statistical numbers: such as the 
number of words in the whole Revised New 
Testament; the number retained from the 
A. V.;the number added in the R. V., of 
which the privcipal ones have already been 
given in the columns of Toe INDEPENDENT. — 
At the end of the volume is a noteworthy 
summary of details, in tabular form, which 
enable the reader to see, at a ginnce, the 
relative amount of changes, exhibited 
chapter by chapter and kind by kind. A 
more condensed table appears at the end of 
the Book of Revelation, showing nearly 
the same ratios of changes, exhibited book 
by book, with the R. V. paragraph as the 
unit of comparison. 

The utility and convenience of this work 
cannot be questioned. The labor of com- 
pilation was immense; the delicate ques 
tions of ‘‘ marking” vot a few; and the 
degree of accuracy attained—at least, so far 
as can be tested, without recomputing the 
tables—appears to be unusual. 





Tue French Revolution was too vast an 
event to interpret itself at ones or to permit 
Europe to settle down after one upheaval on 
ite results, The French Liberals are certainly 
rightin distinguishing between the fdeas of 
1789 and the Terror, and in claiming that 
neither that episode, nor the imperialism 
which followed, nor the conservative reaction 
were anything more than the great waves 
which must be expected to continue for awhile 
to heave the bosom of the sea after the storm 
which raised them has spent its fury. It is only 
within a comparatively recent period that we 
have beer able to see the full meaning of this 
event. Ite deep-seated causes have now been 
explored and its fruits im the political and 
social reorganization of the world sre ob- 
vious enough to all the world. The last 
volume of the Memoirs of Prince Met- 
ternich (Charles Scribner & Sons and 
Harper & Brothers) shows that they 
were not altogether concealed from him, 
He planned and led the conservative move- 
ment because be felt in his inmost. breast 
that the world was moving against the order 
he loved and represented. It is beth to his 
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credit and to his discredit that he foresaw the 
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transitional chace and the New Europe that 
was destined to emerge when it was passed. 
The early part of his career, up to the downfall 
of Napoleon I, bes a claim on our admiration, 
which from that time fails. He was then re- 
sisting, with unmatched skill and courage, an 
enormous aggression. The peace of Europe 
aud the independence of every state in it was 
assailed. The more we know of Napoleon the 
more impossible it is to regret Leipzig or 
Waterloo. Had Prince Metternich ceased then 
to live, he would have gone down to history the 
diplomatic counterpart of Wellington and 
Bliicher. Itis impossible to read these later 
books with the interest excited by the earlier 
ones. When we read in the diary of bis wife, 
the Princess Melanie, ‘‘ Lafayette is dead—too 
late for the world,’’ we add unconsciously, 
* And Metternich alive—toolong for bis fame.”” 
No man was ever more fortunate in leaving 
behind him an abundance of the very best 
biographical material. In the present volume 
a pew hand begins to work on the portrait of 
the Prince; but, fortunately, it is the band of 
his gifted wife, the Countess Melanie Ziehy- 
Ferraris, and one that can be trusted to ad- 
vance the interests of the Memoir, both by 
what she does for the subject of it and by the 

glimpses she enables ua to catch of herself and 

her home-life. Unfortunately for the full en- 

joyment of this last pleasure, far too much of 
ber “ Diary’’ is withheld. ‘The time has not 
yet come to open this sealed book.” Still, the 

“Diary” is largely drawn on for a fund of 
biographical matter and for the domestic bis- 

tory. The political views and plans of the 

Chancellor are disclosed in a series of conti- 

dential letters, written to the Austrian minister 
at Paris, Count Apponyl, 1831—1848. This 

correspondence, in conjunction with the 

“Diary,” gives a connected view of Met- 

ternich’s political and domestic life during 

the period under review. The volume ends 

with the death of the Emperor Francis, March 

1st, 1835. In connection with this event, the 

* Diary’’ records a striking illustration of the 

superstitions from which even august people 

are not free. The Metternichs’ cook, on the 

morning of the Emperor's death, put into the 

lottery the numbers that represented bis life— 

12 for his birthday, 43 the years of his reign, 

67 forhis age. The tickets cost ber 43 kreutz- 

e1s. She waslucky and won 2,800 florins. The 

whole Metternich family concluded at once 

that the omens were good and that the emperor 

would recover. Metternich considered the 

matter so importapt that he wrote about it to 

the Empress, and she, in her enthusiasm, 

showed it to th® Emperor, who died, never- 

theless. 


..One of the best Latin grammars to 
aid the student in his college work, that we 
have yet seen, is The Nouvelle Grammaire 
dLatine, (Garuen Freres, Paris; Christren, 
N.Y.) It is fresh, bold, and clear; fresh in 
that it is written for a fixed and well-defined 
purpose, and so bas all the freshness that 
strong convictions give. Itis bold, for it ac- 
cepts and puts before the student the latest 
results of the active researches which have 
been made in recent years into the laws and 
structure of Latin. It is clear in style and 
positive in statement. It puts into compact 
form the facts which are received as unques- 
tioned, both as to the bistory of the language 
and as to its affiliations with the Greek. Just 
the facts needed in college work. Just the in- 
formation a young student, aroused by his 
studies in the language, needs to have put be- 
fore him to lead him to ask of other and 
higher masters that knowledge that will make 
a mastery of the Latina profit and a delight. 
M. Chassany has the moral courage to incor- 
porate his convictions into bis grammar. 
While using the ordinary arrangement of de- 
clevsion and conjugation, he does not besitate 
to teach that they are not really tenable, but 
are now only conveniences. He gives in con- 
nection with the paradigm of each declenston 
the history of its case endings and the changes 
and decay through which they have passed, 
and the interrelations of these suffixes with 
each of the other declensions. He gives a 
correct outline of the present knowledge we 
have of the verb, and, retaining the four con- 
jugations, he bas an excellent, but too short 
resnmé of the facts about the conjugation 
and its relations to the other three and sub- 
ordinate forms. We would be glad to trans- 
late it, bad we room. But in the syntax the 
author shows the most independence of 
method. He first gives an example of a con- 
struction and bases bis rule upon an examina- 
tion of it. This fs the natural process, the 
only way in which rules are formed. Still, ttis 
an innovation which could only be carried out 
successfully by one as confident of being right 
as M. Chassany shows himself to be. In connec- 
tion with the limitations or exceptions to the 
rale, which naturally fall uuder it, he carefully 
assigns the date when the construction under 
discussion first appeared or obtained currency. 
These are points of such marked contrast to 
and improvement upon the ordiuary practice in 


rae er 


this country that we do not hesitate to call the 

attention of educators to M. Chassany’s work. 
If their pupils cannot use it, it should lie on 
their desks, for consultation and reference. Its 
proper place is on the table of the college 
student. Our only regret is that M. Chassany 
does not go further. He uses Roby’s investi- 
gations probably as far as a student entering 
college is fitted to understand them ; but not as 
fully as we think the same student needs to 
have them put before him when completing 
his course, There are many changes for the 
better; but, while it is probable that we cannot 
do without the present classifications, both of 
nouns and verbs, more space should be given 
to the true facts about Latin nouns and verbs 
and more extended and detailed accounts of 
the history of the language should be presented 
to the student. ‘The tables in the grammar are 
not full enough, nor are the examples in the 
paragraphs on history as numerous as they 
should be. But a word more as to YVhe ar- 
rangement of the matter. American grammars 
are far superior in typographical appearance 
to either the English or the German. _ Ours-are 
the clearest and most pleasantly printed gram- 
mars. 


--In the Messrs. Scribner & Welford’s 
series of ‘Great Artists’’ Ellen E. Miner, the 
editor of the volume on Murillo, has found 
enough in the very numerous works of the 
great artist to make an interesting volume, 
though, as she is obliged to confess, the life of 
this painter is strangely deficient in ordinary 
personal biographic material. At the time of 
bis birth, Spain was under the strenuous regula- 
tion of the Inquisition. The Holy Order made 
rules which all painters were obliged to ob- 
serve. Velasquez was in the hight of his 
power at Madrid when Bartolomé Est¢ban 
Murillo was born, at Seville, probably on the 
last day of the year 1617, the son of a peasant 
mechapic, from whom, however, he seems to 
have taken bis last name. This little volume 
gives a good sketch of bis early indications of 
genius, of his hard fate at home, where he 
could only paint small and hasty pictures, 
mostly sold at the fairs, and not a few of which 
found their way across the ocean, into the 
Spanish colonies. The first indication that he 
was destined for great things came with bis 
decision to work his way to Rome, and to study 
there with the characteristic loyalty of bis 
nature. He made provision first of all for the 
sister he was to leave behind, and then set out 
on foot for Madrid,to confer with his towns- 
man,the great Velasquez, who opened the 
way for him to rise in bis artso effectually 
that he never wont to Rome. The poverty of 
personal details in the life of the painter has 
the good effect of compelling the author to 
keep closely to bis works, of which she has 
furnished an unusually good account. We do 
not, however, altogether agree with the judg- 
ment she expresses as to the superiority of his 
larger over his smaller pictures, which are to 
us a far more secure basis for the fame of the 
artist. Im the larger canvases his technical 
treatment loses its firmness, and approaches a 
nebulous sentimentalfam, which indicates how 
far he fell below Velasquez. The illustrations 
in this volume are not up to the high standard 
of the’preceding numbers. An excellent 
classified index is appended of the works of 
Murillo and their present position, which has 
been compiled from the catalogues of the pub- 
lic galleries ; from Stirling’s ‘‘ Annals of the 
Artists of Spain,’’ an authority on which the 
author has generally relied; from Waagen’s 
‘*Art Treasures,’’ etc The illustrations 
of the volume, in the same series, on Meissonier 
by John W. Mollett, B. A., best known tous 
as the author of the * Life of Sir David Wil- 
kile,”? are much better. This volume starts 
with the advantages and disadvantages of con- 
temporary criticism. The author enters a deba- 
ted field, and one where impartial authorship 
is ahardtask. What makes bis task difficult 
has, however, the compensating advantage of 
making it interesting Mr. Moltett proceeds 
with thoroughly scientific method. A more 
interesting sketch of the aims and metbods of 
the recent French school and of its develop- 
ment could hardly be desired. The criticisms 
made on Meissonier, as he advanced, are given 
and the grounds on which he was defended, 
from the time of the hard struggle at the first 
to bis later immense success and bis present 
elevated position. The volume has necessarily 
the character of a treatise on recent French art, 
in which the page is crowded with allusions to 
other distinguished artists, who elther worked 
in general sympathy with Mefasonier or on 
opposite principles—as Courbet, Gerome 
Knaus, and Millais—between whose style and 
Meissonier’s there are many points of sym- 
pathy. The volume containsa catalogue of 
the paloter’s works, but needs an index. 





.. The gist of the treatise On Opium Habit 
and Alcoholism (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) is to be 
found in the closing remark of the preface. 
The delicacy with which the author informs 
the reader of his growing practice and where 














he can be found is inimitable. The book is 


made of cases, in with moral reflec- 
tions, descriptions, e cetera. The author knows 
how to give such preparatory treatment to 
pregnant women, as to modify or entirely 
allay the pains of parturition and put not only 
the mother, but the fetus, in a hygienic con- 
dition. English and Latin are wonderfully 
mixed in the prescriptions, as chlorate potash 
and Pulvis Peruvian, on page 45, and cblori- 
ated lime and Sanguinaria Pulvis, on page 
107, while Pulvis Goa gives an air of mystery 
to the whole. The author proposes also to 
treat boys, so that they can never acquire a 
taste for stimulus. Altogether, the book is 
written as an advertisement and scarcely de- 
serves to be noted as a curiosity. 


---The late Thomas Bulfiuch’s The Age of 
Fable was issued more that twenty-five years 
ago, and has been Jong out of print. 8. W. 
Tilton, Boston, has now published a new edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged by E. E. Hale, and 
handsomely illustrated with outline pictures 
inthe style of Fiaxman. It is an excellent 
book of classical and other mythology, and 
would be both interesting avd instructive for 
children and not a few older people. The 
illustrations are from approved classical 
sources, and make vivid a hundred old and 
pleasant stories. 


«++-In The World’s Foundations, AgnesGiberne 
has written for youth a somewhat obtrusively 
religious treatise on geology, as companion to 
one she has prepared on astronomy. Every 
chapter basa biblical text. The scientific part of 
the work is fairly done, though with no great 
packing of facts; and the effort to harmonize 
science and revelation is made in a modest 
way, with no dogmatism except as to the 
possibility that somehow the two records can 
be harmonized (Carters). 


.. Harper & Brothers issue a fourth edition 
of Newcomb’s Jbpular Astronomy. It is a 
treatise of the very highest character and de- 
serves a place in the household, as wel) as the 
school-room. The present edition has been so 
far brought down to date as to give an account 
of the remarkable comet of 1881. 


--In Fifly Years of Science Macmillan & 
Co. issue Sir John Lubbock’s address last year 
before the British Association. It is worthy 
of the author, and gives an admirable resumé 
of the great discoveries of the last half cen- 
tury in all departments of science. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Mrs. Susanna Rowson has been to Char- 
lotte Temple what Dante was to Bestrice and 
Petrarch to Laura. Beatrice and Laura live 
through love,the heroines of Poetry. Char- 
lotte lives through pity, the heroine of Fate. 
Mrs. Rowson has long since psssed out of the 
r@ollection of men, yet hers was a useful life 
in the days of our grandfathers. She was 
born at Portsmouth, England, in 1761, and 
died at Boston, Massachusetts. March 24, 


1824. She was the daughter of Lient. Wm. 
Haswell, R. N., and was living wifh him at 
Nantucket when the drums of the Revolution 
began to beat. Returning to England, Miss 
Haswell was married, in 1786, to William Row- 
son, the leader of the band attached to the Roy- 
al Guards. In 1793 she was once more in Amer- 
ica. For three yearsshe trod the infant bis- 
trionic stage atthe Philadelphia Thester. She 
was next heard of asa model schoolmistress 
in Massachusetts, leading the young minds of 
Medford, Newton, and Boston through the 
fields of knowledge and making them 
flowery. Her literary life was a long one, 
extending from 1786 to 182%. TPwenty-five 
volumes attest that it was a busy one. The 
work itself was, as a whole, a curious jumble 
of the varied occupations of the writer. Tales, 
poems (occasional, sentimental, and heroic), 
plays, farces, ‘Systems of Geography,” 
‘Spelling Dictionaries,” and “‘ Presents for 
Young Ladies” followed one another, with 
varying fortunes, broken bere and there by 
magazine articles. Her *‘ Charlotte Temple: A 
Tale of Truth” appeared in 1790. Its success 
was immediate. Twenty-five thousand copies 
(a remarkable number for that day) were sold 
within a few years after the first publication. 
The book has been now and then republished ; 
the last in this city being an 18mo,in 1864. 
It seems about time for another edition. It 
was the real pathos of Charlotte Temple’s 
love—a love soul-pure, despite her fall—that 
has given the unbappy girl in all women’s 
hearts a place among those who, dying, must 
always live for pity. One of the spots most 
frequently visited by strangers is her grave, in 
Trivity churchyard. Since ber daughter's 
death it has been greatly neglected ; but now 
and then a green leaf is placed upon the dry 
stone. The following tribute, found last Easter 
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morning pasted on the grave, is a tender and 








[May 4, 1882. 


fitting embodiment of that sympathy which 
outlives blame : 





“ Hatt! 


Unhesding Passerby. This worn Stone marks the 
Grave 


or 
CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 


* Step lightly near her now; 
Ere this she hath felt the Heavy Tread of Human 
Scorn. 
For her Life was a Path of Thorns— 
Death a Falling by the Wayside 
Wearily. ’ 
She was not impure—only young and over-loving: 
In smiles, she walked through Youth’s Garden of 
Eden f 


‘ 


For a season. 

To find, like the World's First Woman, 

The Tempter 'mid its Roses. 
Not in her was the Thought to hide within the Thicket ; 

But, bruised and bleeding, 
And all purely-shamed, 

Timid, she sought the Father’s Face, 
To read her Pardon There.” 

.-.. The third volume of Leopold von Ranke’s 
“Universal History’’ is about finished and 
will be published late this year. “ Phil 
Blood’s Leap,’’ the ballad by Robert Buchanan, 
is considered by a London literary critic as 
“the best English attempt to imitate the style 
of Colonel John Hay and his fellows” yet 
written. The Browning feveris spreading. 
Girton College has formed a young ladies’ 
society for studying the occult poet. ~——Mr. 
Edwin W. Streeter’s volume, entitled ‘The 
Great Diamonds of the World,”’ bids fair to be 
an extremely full, entertaining, and valuable 
work. Queen Victoria has lately read, with 
many expressions of pleasure, the chapter in 
it on the ‘‘ Koh-inoor”’; while various other 
portions of the book have been perused and 
revised by the Austrian Empress, and several 
of the ministry and ambassadors, at different 
European courts, best acquainted with his- 
torical and social events clustering around 
some other celebrated gems treated of by the 
author. The ‘‘ Franklin Papers,”’ which 
are offered for sale to our Government by Mr. 
Henry Stevens, of London, include many most 
valuable and important documents. Among 
them are the original letter-books of the Amer- 
ican Legation in Paris during the Revolutionary 
War and from 1776 to 1785. These include 
correspondence with France, Holland, Russia, 
Spain ; negotiations for subsidies to carry on 
the war; letters relating to Paul Jones and 
his captures ; to Captain Cook and his voyage 
of discovery ; to privateering, to negotiations 
for peace, to the treaty ; and records and cor- 
respondence of the commissioners on the part 
of Great Britain who negotiated the Treaty of 
17838. The large but not exorbitant price 
asked by Mr. Stevens for the collection @ 
Philadelphia gentleman has expressed himself 
as ready to pay, should our Government de- 
cide not fo become the purchaser. 











....The daughter of Charles Kingsley seems 
to have inherited some portion of her cele- 
brated father’s literary tastes. She is now 
writing an article upon ‘“* Fox-Hunting”’ for 
the Wide Awake magazine. ‘A Reverend 
Idol’ is the title of anew American novel, by 
an American writer, satirizing the deification 
of s pastor by his congregation. It is said to 
be a disguised statement of real facts. 
Mr. Henry James has rewritten numerous por- 
tions of his ‘‘ Roderick Hudson.”’ “The 
American Irish and their Influence on Irish 
Politics,” by Philip H. Bagenal, is a new and 
thoughtful study of that topic, just published 
by Messrs. Roberts Brothers. A careful 
biography of George Eliot will be published in 
England, in the Autumn. Mrs. James T. 
Fields and Miss Sara O. Jewett expect to visit 
Europe together during the coming Summer. 
The tribute to Mr. George Augustus 
Sala paid him by Charles Peabody, whether 
exaggerated or not, contains so clever a sum- 
mary of what a journalist of a certain type 
should be that it is quite worth quoting: 
‘‘ Art, Mterature, fiction, antiquities—all are 
alike to him. There is no subject that he is 
not prepared to write a column upon at ten 
minutes’ notice—a comet, a speech, a coup 
d'état, a crisis in Paris or Pekin; and there are 
not many subjects upon which, if he takes up 
his pen at ten o’clock, he cannot by midnight 
turn out a chatty and readable column for the 
next morning. sa 


BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this Ust i% inches and quarters. The number first 
given ts the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





PLAIN TALES ABOUT the THEATER 
BY THE Rev. HERRICK Jounson, D.D.— 
The tirst edition of this little work being 
exhausted within a few daysof date of 
issue, an enlarged edition has been pub- 
lished, containing Dr. Johnson’s *‘ Plain 
Talks ”; the correspondence between Dr. 
Johnson and the Hon. E. C. Larned: ; and 
Dr. Johnson’s latest and most telling ar- 
taignument in reply to Mr. J. H. McVicker 
and others. Square 16mo, cloth, neat, 
_ cheap edition, Paper Covers, 20c. 


* Sent, post free, on receipt of Price. 
F.H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago, 
148 and 150 MADISON 8ST. 











UNDER THE SHIELD. A Tale. 
By M. E. WINCHESTER..............0 ebevesceses 


AT YE GRENE GRIFFIN. 


Emity 8. 


$1 50 


owns MOON, AND STARS. omenxe. 

COVENANT N ND 
ILEGES. A ame A! 4 ~ Alongs 
— NewTox, D.D. ae with Por- 
HUGH MILLER?’S WORKS. "yy 
in6. Formerly $18.09, now 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


Pen earls from the East. Stories, and Enctdente from 
Bible History a Il 
lustrated, 400, 176 pp., Yer es. 
Teachers’ Primer, No. 


1. oifhtin and 
Classification of Sunday: Schouls Rev. Edwin 
W. Rice, 12mo,38 pp. Paper, !6c.; "cloth, 25c, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A Pictorial - 
Bs » —4 er etd on Mt. Mark’s 


A Dictionary of the Bible. 
$2.50. 


Gos- 
Crown 8vo, 953 pp., 


Tereash the Winter. [lustrated, 12mo, 399 pp., 


The Oathkeeper of Forano. Fy Mrs. Julia Mo- 
Nair Wright. Illustrated, mIZmo. 412 pp., 61.50. 


Bruey. A Little Worker for Christ. By Frances Rid- 
ley Havergal. Llustrated, 16mo, 284 pp., 90 cents. 


Leaves of Life. Choice Poems of the late Miss 
paveron. Same style and prices as “ Songs for the 
aster.” 


American Sunday-School Union, 


1122 CHESTNUT STREET; 
10 BisLe House, New York; 

158 WaBasSH AVE., Chicago. 
THREE INTENSELY INTER- 
ESTING NOVELS, 

The Romance of a Mummy, 
From the French of Theophile Gautier. 
Translated by Miss Augusta McC. Wright. 
12mo. Extra a Cloth, $1.25. 

“There is much learning, ingenuity, an¢ and skill in the 


construction of this very remark- 
able book, made from materials that only an great artist 





could handle without danger.”—Ph ia Evening 
Bulletin. 
MISS PEARD’S CHARMING STORY. 


CASTLE AND TOWN. 


By Miss FRANCES M,. PEARD, 
Author of “ The Rose Garden,” etc. 


Extra Oloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 
60 cents. 


12me. 





“A very readable stoty, Wanda is an admirable 
character sketch and the book Re - reveals 
Be wer.”—New York 

“The story will be found entertaining from the first 
page to the last.”— Boston Courier. 

“The story is full of interesting situations and is 
bright and entertaining.” —Dubuque Herald. 


“OUIDA’S” FASCINATING ROMANCE, 


IN MAREMMA. 


A Story of Italian Life. 


By “OUIDA,” author of “Strathmore,” “Under Two 
Flags,” “A Village Commune,” etc. 


12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 600, 


“One of the best of ‘Oulda’s’ novels.” — Boston Globe. 

“The most powerful and fascinating work wt f 
bd the present day.”— Washington Rati pub- 

can. 

“A&A new romance by the most brilliant a: 1d fascinat- 
ine writer of the modern ‘intense Cag of fiction. 








at nchemwe the 
hapter.”— Chicago 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
ail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the Price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


The Storming of Fort Griswold and the Burning 
of New London Graphically Told in Allyn’s 


Battle of breton Rights and its Centennial, 


“One of the most thorough of the episode histories 
— ~ ky Ds ~ gle for AAT and freedom.” 





“s The boi 3 a be called quite the ideal of its 
class.” —The N 
“oo pages $3.25, $4.75, $5.00. 
For Descriptive Circular address 
CHARLES ALLYN, Editor and Publisher. 
4 Main St.. New London, Conn. 
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The Library of Universal Knowledge, 
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Religious Intelligence, 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ON DAR- 
WIN. 

Tan death of the great naturalist has given 
oecasion to most of our religious exchanges to 
express thelr views more or less fully on Dar- 
winism avd its bearing on the Christian faith. 
We surrender a large portion of this depart- 
ment to day to a collocation of these opinions, 
in which we are sure our readers will be great- 
ly interested. 

The Christian Advocate, of this city, in a 
leader, says: 


“ Personally, Mr. Darwin was modest, courteous, de- 
Mberate. and industrious. His style is lucid and some 
times picturesque. He believed In God; at least, were 
call expressions which cannot, without distortion, be 
explained except upon that assumption. Many of his 
followers went further than he, and ‘Darwinism,’ as 
Judged by the works and words of some of its most 
vehoment advocates, is very different from what we 
have found in a careful perusal of his writings. 

“Of the truth of the theory, ‘that natural selection 
is a most important means of modification,’ and the 
cause of many things being just as we find them, 
there can be no doubt; but to conclude anything con- 
cerning the origin of definite forms, and the commu- 

feation of propagating power to them from this fact 
belongs to the realm of sctentific speculation, and not 
to that of Science; and scientific speculation is mere- 
ly scientific men speculating. Mr. Darwin ascertained 
and affirmed what he believed tobe facts. Othermen 
added their conjectures and labeled the mixture ‘ Dar 
winism.’ . 

“Infidel parrots may repeat what they hear tn favor 
of evolution as a basis of matertali«tio philosophy ; 
theological parrots or bigots may fulminate against 
evolution; the few originol investigators who are tn- 
fidels wil! * project’ conclusions beyond thetr facts; 
the few original (nvestigators who are Christians will 
accept as much of ‘evolution, as a working hypothe- 
sis,'as May seem proven ‘or probable; but the great 
masse of rational people will rest in the fundamental 
ascumption, ‘In the beginning God created the Heav- 
en and the earth.’” 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate, of Chi- 
cago, remarks: 





“Perhaps no man in any age has exerted so pro- 
found an Influence upon asctentifie thought as he. A 
mort (ndustrious observer, he gathered great masses 
of facta, upon which he and others based generaliza- 
tions of atartling significance. The facts remain; but 
the genera! {zations are probably destined to be great- 
ly modified by subsequent observers. The ‘struggle 
for existence,’ of which he says s0 much tn his ‘ Origin 
of Species,’ does exiat,as weall know. . . . Dar- 
win has broadened the human mind ! one spectal 
direction. Tie has shown that many things that were 
supposed to be fixed are really inastate of flux and 
change. Species may or may not grow from other 
species; but, at least, they are subject to changes 
which, in long pesiods of time, may take on specific 
characteristies. Certain it is that, whereas, a quarter 
of acentury ago, people generally believed that all 
species of oaks were specifically created oaks by an 
intelligent creative act, they now believe that, at 
least, it is quite prodable that all oaks are but branch- 
ing descendants of one original, and that perhaps 
other cup-bearing trees, whether walnuts, hazel-nuts, 
or oaks, in a far-off past, had a common progenitor. 
Such an hypothesis, We may say, has probabilities; 
but cannot be regarded as proved.” 


Says thre Pyisburgh ‘hristian Advocate: 


“In the death of Mr. Darwin Science has lost one 
whose impress in her realm has been for years as 
marked as that of any man living. - Hehassup- 
ported his theory with a wealth of observation that 
has wonderfully enriched Science; but, we believe, 
fallen far short of the proof he sought. What he 
failed to prove fs, In our judgment, incapanle of 
proof. . There are links, which no man ever has found 
or will, which are essential to the extablishment of 
the theory. There are problems which call for soln- 
tion, aside from those pressed by religion, which no 
attempt is made to solve.” 


The Methodist (New York): 


“Opinions may still differ as to whether the change 
that was effected by this work [‘The Oricin of Spe. 
cies") was salutary; but no one can be blind to the 
fact that it has been extensive and fraught with great 
consequences, which are visible in nearly every de- 
partment of study. Whatever may be the merits of 
the doctrines taught by Mr. Darwin—an4 in this there 
will be almost as many opt{nions as there are minds— 
we submit that it is not just to charge bim with all 
the extravagances preached by his followers, and by 
some who are not his followers, but independent 
thinkers, who have been popularly but wrongly 
called Darwinians, because their thoughts have 
touched his at some points. No man was ever more 
cautious in arriving at an opinion or more modest in 
expressing !t than Mr. Darwin; no Investigator was 
ever more patient, more candid, more conscientious 
im giving full force to every fact, whether it was con- 
sistent with what he had thought before or not, than 
he.” 


This from The Observer (New York): 


“Darwin's theory of ‘natural selection’ is essen- 
tially materialistic, matntaining that there fs an in- 
herent energy In matter—at least, in living matter—by 
which it tends to higher ends. It does not acknow!l- 
edge the suprrintending care and power by which 
creatures are preserved and developed. but is adapted 
to asystem which excludes all iden of God. It was 
received with great éclat and regarded by many mod- 
ern scientists as being a demonstration and a victory 
over the Bible account of creation and providence; 
but tt finds much less favor at the present day than it 
did when Mr. Darwin first published his views tn full. 
It is now acknowledged by some who formerly fa- 
vored it that ft puts the effect hefore the cause, revers- 
tng the natural order of things, and it falls altogether 
to satisfy a mind that fs disposed to look through 
creation up to a Divine Creator and Ruler of the Unt- 
verse.” - 


The Interior, Presbyterian (Chicago) : 


“While Mr. Darwin would refuse te be called an 
atheist, and while he would deny the wethetstic tend- 
ency of his science; while he would claim that his 
science was quite consistent with the existence of 
God, and while God may have been acttve ages ago, {t 
is plain that his system has no place fer God in any 





present energy, and the universe, if not without s 
Creator, is certainly without any providential guide. 
But, as Mr. Wallace has shown, this is not a necessary 
part of evolution. As to essential features—that is, as 
accounting for the growth and rise of the forms of 
life, through the ages which geology discloses, and as 
accounting for man’s body even through a process of 
ages—evolution is entirely consistent not only with 
theism, but with the biblical account of creation. .. . 
If the scientific world shall conclude, with Wallace, 
that Mr. Darwin's form of evolution was unwarrant 
edly unlimited, and that, in the enthusiasm of distov- 
ery, he pushed his principles to extreme limits by ig- 
noring facts of a different kind, but of equal validity 
with those which constitute the base of his science, 
there will be no dissent as to the prime value of his 
investigations, nor as to the genius, patience, indus- 
try, and conscience with which the work of that long 
and fruftful life was performed.” 


The Presbyteriar®( Philadelphia) : 


“If greatness is to be gauged by eminence, Darwin 
was great. No man of his generation is more widely 
known ; no man’s ability and attainments are more 
generally acknowledged ; no man’s personal and liter- 
ary integrity more fully respected. . . . 

“The time has not yet come to prophesy concerning 
the future position of evolution in the faiths and 
theorlesof men. Indeed, the theory has already as- 
sumed so many Variations that it seems likely to most 
strikingly illustrate Itself by fairly evolving itself into 
irreconcilable and unrecognizable forms, and so pass- 
ing, by the law of disintegration, into dissolution. 
Butit may be affirmed with some confidence that 
‘Darwinism’ proper, or evolution by natural selec- 
tion, has met so many serious obstacles that Its sur- 
vival fs, to say the least, very doubtful. Many of the 
warmest advocates of the hypothesis have abandoned 
it, and itis evident that Dr. Darwin himself, tn his 
later works, appreciated fully the objections of his 
opponents. . . 

“Amatter of greater concern to usis, What has 
been, what shall be the influence of Darwinism or 
Evolution upon Christianity? Does it exclude final 
causes? Does it supersede Teleolocy and destroy the 
argument for a Creator drawn from the proofs of 
design with which creation abounds? It has been as- 
serted strongly that it does; that Teleolegy has had 
itsdeath-stroke from Darwinism; that his theory 
does away with a superintending, Intelligent Cause, 
by showing how Nature's contrivances have origin 
ated mechanically, independently, ‘naturally.’ On 
the other hand, it Is as emphatically declared that the 
idea of evolution does not exclude that of final 
eauses ; that it even seems, on the contrary, naturally 
to Imply it. Christian believers are found among the 
ranks of evolutionists without apparent prejudice to 
their faith. Professor Mivart, the zodlogist; Profess:- 
or Asa Gray, the botanist; Professor Le Conte and 
Professor Winchell, the geologists, may be named ag 
among there. .. . 

“It may be among the possible things o the future 
that, out of the acheme of Darwin, his predecergors 
and followers, may arise one of the noblest triumphs 
of natural theology. Some coming mind may con. 
struct, from the wealth of facts 80 laboriously 
amassed by unbelieving naturalists, as well as by 
their devout colaborers, the grandest and most-con- 
vinctng argument for the Being of a Personal Creator, 
as drawn from Evolution.” 


The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburgh) : 


“Philosophers who look with contempt upon the 
Mosaic account of man's origin as supremely absurd 
and improbable do not hesitate to accept implicitly 
and believe without any diMfieulty the evolution 
theory, which has not a solitary fact, or series of 
facts,on which to rest thatcan be regarded as even 
approximating to proof. No living or forsi! link has 
been adduced to show when or where or how a mol- 
lusk became a vertebrate, and the utmost that Dar- 
winism has done has been to collect and collate tn- 
stances where varieties have been produced ina spe- 
cies, as in roses, pigeons, dogs, etc. In our large list 
of exchanges we have noted but one which has even 
for amoment assented to the extravagant and base- 
less clatms of Darwinism, and that journal frankly 
confeased that it did so not on account of its own ex- 
amination tnto the alleged proofs of its correctness, 
but solely on account of the authority of distinguished 
scientists, who were reported to have given it their 
adherence.” 


The Churchman (New York): 


“Mr. Darwin, whose death was announced last 
week, made a deep impression on his generation, 
whether for good orevil. A patient and careful in- 
vestigator,a bold and original thinker, a lucid and 
entertaining writer, few men have ever lived who did 
more to give a comprehensive and in many respects 
rational and consistent explanation of the complex 
phenomena of Nature. . . . The weakness of this 
system consists in pushing {t to an extreme in which 
it becomes a piece of hard, unytelding mechanism, 
which leaves no room for frredom, either divine or 
human; which puts everything at the mercy of its 
environment or surroundings, leaving no room for re- 
sponsibility; which to that extent confounds mind 
and matter, good and evil, making, therefore, no 
essential difference as to origin, nature, or destiny, 
perhaps, between the lower animalsand man. .. . 

“That the great naturalist did more than any other 
man to stimulate the thinking of his time, especially 
in the line of physical inquiry, there can be no donbt, 
There can be no doubt, either, that his researches and 
conclusions, whether contained tn his own works or 
taken up and applied by his followers to every class 
of facts and phenomenatn the social and political 
world, as wellas the matertal, have been chiefly in- 
strumental tn bringing about the spread of agnostt- 
cism. In the longrun, however, we believe that the vast 
contributions of this remarkable man to the sam of 
knowledge and speculation will serve to give a more 
correct interpretation to the ‘phenomena of Nature, 
and at the same time give dignity and significance to 
that which lies beyond it.” 

The Examiner and Chronicle, Baptist (New 
York): 

“On Thursday last the first naturalist of this cen- 
tury died, at his home fn Down, Kent. . . . The 
majority of sctentific inquirers regard it [the Darwin- 
fan theory] as, at any rate, a useful working hypoth- 
esis, and, as such, worthy of, at least.a provisional 
acceptance That there ts some truth in it fs acknowl- 
edged. The only question is how much. The weak 
point of the theory fs that nobo@y has yet been able 
to produce a distinct species by selection. If that 
could be done, the theory would be much nearer a 
satisfactory proof of ftstruth. It fs well to recognize 
the fact that there is nothing In the Darwinian theory, 
so far, at least, as it applies to the lower animals, 
necessarily hostile to the revealed truths of religion, 
The doctrine of final causes ts not eliminated by it 





Darwin was himself not only a man of many personal 
virtues, but, at least, a nominal Christian, and he 
assumes the neocasity of creative power to originate 
the primo; germs of life from which he held ali 
existing to be developed.” 

Zion's Advocate, Baptist (Portland, Me.) : 


“While among many advocates of evolution even 
Darwin's theory of natural selection, or the survival 
of the fittest, has been regarded as ble in 
several important details, or incumbered with dim- 
culties which have as yet found no satisfectory solu- 
tion, the progress of his views in the scientific world 
has been rena kable. Opposition to these views, 
tberefore, should not be unwise. As Dr. Martin B. 
Anderson, of Rochester University, said, a few years 
ago, referring to what ts popularly called Darwin- 
ism: ‘Used as a working hypothesis, provisionally 
held, it ts unobjectionable; but it has not yet ap- 
proached the dignity of verified law. We respectful- 
ly ask, in default of verification, it may not be im- 
posed upon usas a part of our scientific creed, on 
pein of being excom lcated as heretics from the 
universal scie! ehurch.’” 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly (American 
Tract Society, New York): 


“We would do no injustice to Mr. Darwin’s mem- 
ory. Whatever is true of his theory, he himself was 
not anathelst. He expressly acknowledges the ex- 
istence of Gol, and seemé to feel the necessity of his 
existence to account for the origin of life. He needs 
God to call the living germ or germs into existence; 
but, having done this, God, on his supposition, has no 
more to do with the universe than if he did not exist. 
God started the world; that wasall. Practically this 
fs atheiam. It leaves the soul without God. Physical 
cousés produce what the Christian assigns to the 
operation of the divine mind. 

“We venture to think that Darwinism has had 
its day. It will be quite time enough to be alarmed 
atit when we see the missing links im the chain be- 
ginning to be supplied, or when, as Dr. McCosh sug- 
gests, we ‘con find a monkey on the earth capable, by 
domestication, or otherwise, of producing a man.’” 


The Messenger, Reformed German Church 
(Philadelphia) : 


“There can be nodoubt in regard to the ability and 
the wonderful attainments of the man. His works are 
interesting beyond anything Humboldt ever wrote 
and are great contributions to the naturalistic con- 
ceptions of the universe ; but the ethical turn he gives 
to his doctrines conflicts 60 palpably with theinspired 
account of creation that he has been regarded as a 
direct opponent of Divine Revelation. Many of his 
earlier statements have already been disproved, ac- 
cording to his own admission, and the time will come 
wien all supposed discrepancies between what are 
called facts of Nature and the Word of God will be re- 
conciled in such a way as to support the latter. Mr. 
Darwin has done much to incite critical study, and 
this has illustrated the maxim that truth is like a 
torch, shining most when rudely shaken.” 


The Congregationalist (Boston) : 


“Mr. Darwin has urged, among other things, the 
theory of the development of man from the ape. This 
notion he never succeeded in proving nor has it ever 
won any general acceptance among evolutionist: 
end other positions of bis are denied by men equally 
competent to judge. 

“ That there is some truth fn the theory of evolv- 
tion, however, most scientists, including those of 
Christian faith, believe. and Mr. Darwin certainly has 
done much to make the facts plain ; but no scientific 
principle established by Bim ever has undermined 
any truth of the Gospel.” 


The Advance, Congregational (Chicago): 


“ The greatest name in the history of science the 
present century fs that of Charies Darwin. . . . 
The Evolution. as held by Spencer, who has done 
most to formulate it Into a comprehensive system, 
while not denying that there may be a God, makes 
no account of him further than to deny that he (or it) 
can be known; . . . forthe phase of Evolution, as 
held by Mr. Darwin, distinctly and reverently recog- 
nizes the philosophical necessity of God, as the Cre- 
ator of all, Evolution being merely the creative pro- 
cess which he ordained. ‘There is a grandeur,’ be 
says, in his ‘ Origin of Species,’ ‘in this view of life, 
with its several powers having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or into 
one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling on, 
according to the fixed law of gravity, from so simple 
a beginning, endless forms, most beautiful and most 
wonderful, have been and are being evolved.’ 

“How farand in just what ways ‘Darwinism’ has 
affected the religious and theological thinking of our 
time and is likely to affect the forms of speculative 
thought In the new era, now beginning, it were well 
to Inquire. Already it is admitted by those most 
competent to judge that certain brilliant generaliza- 
tions have, in part, broken down under the weight 
put upon them. ‘Progress through reactions’ is 
likely to be next In order. Conclusions have been 
carried utterly beyond their premises. Agnostic and 
atheistic Evolution is a ‘turtle’ not strong enough to 
bear up the ‘elephant’ that supports the world '” 


The Christian at Work, Undenominational 
(New York): 


“Twenty years have modified the sentiment to- 
ward Darwin's views. The disposition of Christian 
acholers is to wait for more light. The how of crea- 
tion is ore thing; but the fact of creation is another; 
and it does not disprove the existence of a crea- 
tive intelligence, that He took millions of ages to 
create the universe as we see it. But all of Darwin's 
worksare valvable, and he will be remembered as one 
of the most remarkable and productive scientists of 
his time and the leader of a movement which Is hav- 
ing the most important results.” 


The Christian Register, Unitarian (Poston): 


“The death of Charles Robert Darwin removes one 
of the most remarkable men of the century. Noman 
since Newton or Kant has exerted such a powerful in- 
fluence upon human thought. . . . In this short 
time nearly all the prominent scientific men of our 
time, in England, Germany, and this country, have 
accepted the doctrine of evolution, in some form or 
other. Agassiz was the last naturalist of special 
prominence who held ont stubbornly against the new 
doctrine and considered {t ‘a mire of assertion’; but 
to many of his hearers the very facts which the 
learned savant presented tn his charming lectures 
seemed rather to eupport the evolution theory than 
his own, and most of his pupils, including his own 
son, embraced some form ef the doctrine he opposed. 
The marvelous rapidity with which Mr. Darwin's 











among scientific men 
defies all comparison. ‘It is without a parallel,’ said 
George Ripley,;‘in the history of knowledge.” . . . 
Though we have not space now to consider its special 
relation to theology, yet it may be said that, undera 
rational view of this doctrine, theism is fortified, 
rather than weakened, and the dignity of man is 
lifted farabove the plane on which dogmatic theology 
had placed it.” 


The American Hebrew (New York): « 


“ The death of Charles R. Darwin leaves such a void 
in the scientific world as has not recently occurred. 
It is no disparagement of his contemporaries to say 
that not one of them, from Huxley downcan wear 
the mantle which fitted him. The vastness and im- 
portance of his work requires no post-obifum eulogy. 
They are acknowledged by all men and have brought 
about an intellectual revolution equal to that caused 
by Galileo.” 





Tae Council of State of France has 
published a decree with reference to the Re- 
formed Church of Paris which causes con- 
sternation among the Evangelicals. Hitherto 
the Reformed Church of Paris has formed 
only one ecclesiastical district, with one 
councilor presbytery. The presbytery included, 
besides the Church of Versailles, four other 
parishes, and the Evangelicals, having an over- 
whelming majority, carried everything their 
own way. When the Liberals lost a pastor, lis 
place was filled by an Evangelical, and the 
former were compelled either to have a pastor 
with whom they were not in sympathy or open 
a chapel and support it by private subscription. 
When the government passed out of the hands 
of the Conservatives, to the decided Republic- 
ane, the Liberalg, successfully applied for 
the abolition of the electoral condi'ions pre- 
scribed by the Evangelicals in 1872. This gave 
the Liberals an opportunity to vute, but they 
were still in a minority and without much 
power, They then demanded of the Govern- 
ment the division of the district into general 
presbyteries. This the Council of State has 
decreed. It has divided the district into eight 
parishes, each parish to have its own presby- 
tery, with bne central parish, the Oratoire du 
Louvre ; and all these together are to form the 
Conststory of the Department of the Seine, 
while a seeond consistory is formed at Ver- 
sailles, with the neighboring churches. The 
Rationalists are jubilant, while the Evengel- 
icals are in a very different frame of mind. 
The Synodal Commission of the Unofficial 
Synod, representing the whole Evangelical 
party, has issued a protest, in which they say; 

‘“‘The great and noble Reformed Church 
of Paris is nomore. It has just been broken 
into eight fragments, each of which will 
form aseparatechurch. . . . This decision 
is contrary to the discipline and to all the 
traditions of the Reformed churches of France. 
Nowhere and at no time has the Jarge number 
of the faithful dwelling in ove city been mae 
a reason for breaking the unity of the flock. 
Usage, however time-honored and widespread, 
may, of course, be changed; but suchachange 
ought not to be made without the consent of 
the Church and against its will. 

** This decision is contrary to the resolutions 
of the General Officia) Synod of 1872-73. That 
body occup‘ed itself with the reorganization 
of all the parishes, and of the Church of Paris 
amongthem. It was the competent religious 
authority on the question. The Council of 
State formerly recognized it, but bas taken no 
heed of its resolutions. 

«This decision is contrary to the opinion of 
the commission of lawyers, who were charged 
by the Minister of Worship, M. Martel, to in- 
quire carefully into the question which has 
just been decided. 

“This decision {s contrary to the various 
projects of reorganization and conciliation laid 
before the minister of worship by the Reformed 
Consistory ; that fs to say, by the official organ 
of the Church concerned in the care. 

“This decision is contrary to the known 
wishes of the majority of the electors, Re- 
peated]y end after warm discussions the 
majority of the electors have supported those 
who wished to maintain the anity of the 
Church, and have repudiated the opposite 
course. 

“This decision is contrary to the decree of 
March 26th, 1852, which neither contemplated 
nor desired the splitting up of the French 
churches.” 

_...The bishops of the Africam Methodist 
Episcopal and the Colored Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches held a joint meeting in Baltimore, 
last week, to consider the question of the 
unton of the two Churches, Nine bishops of 
the former Church, but only one of the bishops 
of the latter, were present. Bishop Payne was 
chosen chairman and Bishop Wayman secre- 
tary. After some discussion, a resolutfon was 
adofted, to the effect that, as the single repre- 
sentative of the bishops of the Colored M. E. 
Church present did not feel himself anthor- 
ized to act for his Church, the Council ad- 
journ. The bishops of the A. M.E. Church 
sent greetings to the bishops of the C. M. E. 
Chureh and expreseed their readiness to 
meet with them at any time in the future, 

....The French Badget of Public Worship 
appropriates 53,365,8°6 francs, of which about 
51,500,000 francs goes to the Catholic Church 
and the rest to other communions. The Catho- 
lic Church has 87 bishops and archbishops, If 
canons of the first order, 192 vicars-general, 
722 canons of cathedrals, 68 archpriests. 595 
curés of the first class, 2,791 curés of the second 
class, 31,347 curates, 9,462 vicars. In all 45.198 
clergymen are supported by the budcet. The 
Protestant churches recelve 1,679,100 francs 


d 772 cle en receive salaries. The Jews 
orb allotted 000 francs. They have 61 rab- 
bis g ministers. 
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alissions. 

Tne periodical ef the Roman Catholic So- 
clety for the Propagation of the Faith, the 
Annals, gives for the past yeara summary view 
of Catholic missions throughout the world. 
It speaks of a university established in Beirit, 
Syria; of the labors of zealous missionaries in 
Armenia and Syria; of the encouraging state 
of the missions in Persia, where “‘ a great num- 
ber of catecbumens have preferred to die vic- 
tims of the famine and war, rather than be in- 
debted to Protestants for a dishonored (!) ex- 
istence”’; of the continued prosperity of mis- 
sions in Japan; of the opening of Corea, so 
long closed to foreigners, and the lessening 
opposition to the Catholic missionaries, afford- 
ing a hope that the banished Mgr. Ridel will 
soon be permitted to return from banishment 
to his post; of the obstacles to missions in 
China, presented by the Mandarins, and the 
destruction by a typhoon of 200 churches and 
2,000 Christian houses; of the hopeful state of 
the mission in Laos, where, though there have 
been many conversions, wood-fever has at- 
tacked and carried off ‘‘ missioners and native 
clergy,’’ so that only ‘‘two apostles remain to 
bold the ground until help comes’’; of the work 
of Mgr. Taurin, in Africa, among the Gallas; 
of the improving aspect of affairs in Abyssinia; 
of the loss by massacre of three ‘‘ missioners ’’ 
in Ceutral Africa. We copy some further 
paragraphs about African missions : 


“Ip the vicariate of the Two Guineas, thet 
first instituted since the establishment of the 
missions of the West Coast of Africa, a numer- 
ous avd flourishing Christian settlement of 
four thousand souls is now — in a place 
where not a single neophyte was formerly to 
be found. The recent discoveries of M. de 
Brazza, in Upper Ogowl, have opened the way 
to the laborers of the Gospel, and they are 
everywhere in demand for tending the sick 
and teaching the children. The former pupils 
of the mission, now in their own turn apostles, 
are the best auxiliaries of the Fathers of the 
Holy Ghost, and King Felix takes upon him- 
self the instruction of bis subjects. 

‘Congo, which once possessed a flourishing 
church and has had nothing to show but ruins 
since the suppression of the Religious Orders, 
is beginning to revive. Establishments have 
been founded at Landana, Loango, St. An- 
thony of Sogno, and Roma, and quite recently 
a missioner ascended the great River Congo, 
to open a station at Stanley Pool. Moreover, 
the natives bave not forgotten the Religious 
who formerly evangelized them and the 
ruins of the churches and the convents are the 
anbjects of their veneration. Consequently, 
wherever the Fathers make their appearance, 
they are enthusiastically welcomed. 

‘“ A like eagerness is shown in Cimbebasia, 
where a recent foundation, undertaken by the 
Rev. Father Duparquet, will prove a means of 
developing the apostolate. Up to this time 
the missioners, when des'ring to penetrate into 
this country. were obliged te go by the Cape 
of Good Hope and make a long journey in cars 
across the desert plains. From the Portuguese 
colony of Angola the road, on the contrary, is 
both short and easy. The governor, to his 
honor be it said. has not only granted the mis- 
sioners a vast tract of Jand; but bas generously 
given them a free passage on the packet-boats. 
Everything, therefore, seems to promise the 
Church a prosperous future in there regions, 
where the Protestant preachers have preceded 
us. 

A cursory view of missions in Oceanica states 
thatin Tonga Catholicity is uppermost and 
Wesleyanism is looked on with suspicion at 


the Court of King George. 





.- It is encouraging to know that the great 
bulk of the converts rece'ved by the American 
Baptist Mission among the Telugus in India 
stand firm. A letter from a missionary says of 
these converts: 


‘Three years have passed since then—years 
of persecution and trial to a great many of the 
new converts and of sifting the chaff from the 
wheat. Some chaff has been blown out, but 
only enough to show the genuineness of what 
remains. Nowhere are there any indications 
of a collapse, unless it is in the interest of 
friends at home. During the last year 2,757 
were baptized, and about 1,800 so far this year; 
a number which will probably reach 2,000 be- 
fore the end of the year and perhaps more than 
that. In fact, there is no one who can tell 
what might not be done if the missionary force 
were what it ought to bein this field. have 
baptized with my own hands converts who 
have come from villages ninety to one hundred 
miles distant, and who came all that distance 
on foot, through mud and rain, entirely at 
their own expense, merely for the sake of being 
baptized. Out of two hundred candidates for 
baptism there are seldom more than ten from 
any one village, often only one or two; and 
they tell of great numbers at home who are 
believing, but who could not come so far.’™ 


.. The Missionary Review denies our state- 
ment that the missionaries of the English 
Baptist Society on the Congo are waiting for 
the steamer which their English friends are to 
tend them, and says: ‘‘ Messrs. Crudgington 
and Dixon reported themselves at Banana, 
100 miles up the Congo, with the new eteel 
boat, the ‘Plymouth,’ so long ago as Octo- 
ber 20th, 1881.” In answer to this, we have to 
say: 1. The Missionary Herald for March, 1882, 
stated that the steamer is contracted for and 
is expected to be ready to transport to the 
Congo about the month of August. 2. Mesers. 
Orudgington and Dixon arrived at Banana, 
October 20th, 1881, with a steel boat; not a 
Steamer. 8. Banana is not ‘100 miles “i the 

.” but at the mouth of the Congo. Our 


Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


Srxate.—The Mississippt Improvement Bill 
was the first subject considered last week, and 
much debate was brought forth, supported by 
statistical information. The bill was passed 
on Tuesday, and provides for an expendi- 
ture of $6,000,000 in behalf of the contemplated 
improvements. The Page Anti-Chinese Bill, 
which was passed by the House the previous 
week, was also brought up, but very little de- 
bate was held thereon. Apparently, the senators 
had said all they had to say on the subject 
when the previous bill had been under con- 
sideration and but fewof them indulged in 
remarks. On Friday the bill was passed, by a 
vote of 85 to 12, and President Arthur and his 
Cabinet are furnished with another subject for 
mature deliberation. A number of nominations 
were submitted anda large number also con- 
firmed. Otherwise there has been little in the 
proceedings of the Senat® that is of special in- 
terest. 





House OF REPRESENTATIVES.—The past week 
has not been one of particular activity in the 
House and it presents rather a contrast to the 
one previous, in which considerable work was 
done. The Lowell Bankruptcy Bill was re- 
ported from the Judiciary Committee, but no 
debate or action upon the subject bas yet 
taken place. An effort to resume the consid- 
ation of the Tariff Commission Bill was defeat- 
ed and that measure is temporarily shelved. 
On Wednesday the House proceeded to the 
consideration of the Lynch-Chalmers contested 
election case. The seat is now held by Mr. 
Chalmers, of the ‘‘Shoe-string’’ district of 
Mississippi, and his contestant, Mr. Lynch, is 
acolored man. Immediately after this ques- 
tion is settled the House will take up the 
Tariff Commission Bill and dispose of it as 
soon as possible, which action will clear the 
way for important and pressing matters requir- 
ing legislation. On Saturday, by a party vote 
of 125 to 83, Mr. Lynch was declared entitled 
to the contested seat and was immediately 
sworn in. 


..The most excitimg event of the week in 
Washington and one which became a sensa- 
tion was the passage at arms between ex- 
Secretary Blaine and Mr. Perry *Belmont, of 
New York, which took place during a session 
of the House Committee on Yoreign Affairs, 
on Thursday last. The Committee were con- 
sidering the Peruvian claims questions and 
Mr. Blaine was testifying as to his knowledge 
in connection with the affair. During the testt- 
mony a dispute arose between him and Mr. 
Belmont, a member of the Committee, at the 
conclusion of which the latter called Mr. Blaine 
abully and a coward. The chairman ealled 
both gentlemen to order several times durivg 
the discussion and the meeting adjourned its 
open session until the following Tuesday. 


--On Monday of last week the Bill of Excep- 
tions in the Guiteau case was presented to 
Judges Cartter, Cox, and James, constitut- 
ing the Supreme Court in bane of the District 
of Columbia. The hearing has been set down 
for Monday next. Judge Cartter announced 
that he had received a letter from Mr. Scoville, 
Guiteau’s brother-in-law and former counsel, 
who has positively withdrawn from the case, 
Mr. Charles Reed, the former associate coun- 
sel, will now have entire charge of the case for 
the defense. 


.... The verdict for $100,000 in the case of 
Kilbourn against the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House bas been set aside in the Circuit Court, 
by Judge McArthur. 


DOMESTIC. 


..--Troops attacked the Indians in Arizona 
last week. Three soldiers and foor friendly In- 
dian scouts were killed. Twenty men were killed 
on the Gila River, the same day, by Indians, who 
subsequently burned the town of Galeyville 
and killed thirty-five men. At last accounts, 
they were near the town of Willcox. A boy, 
who escaped from one of the hostile camps, 
states that his parents and other prisoners were 
butchered tn a terrible manner. 


...- The remains of the late General Stephen 
A. Hurlbut, United States minister to Peru, 
arrived in New York last week. They were 
subsequently conveyed to his former home, at 
Belvidere, Il., where the funeral occurred on 
Sunday last. 


..- Infernal machines were sent through the 
mafl, on Saturday last, to Mr. William H. Van- 
derbilt and to Mr. Cyrus W. Field; but their 
existence was discovered before they were 
delivered. 


.-Ralph Waldo Emerson, the poet and 
philosopher, died at his home in Concord, 
Mass., on Thurday last, in the 79th year of his 
age. The funeral took place on Sunday. 


..--Fresh plots against the life of the Czar 





eritic must be s little more careful. 


of Russia have been discovered, one ef which 


consisted of amine to blow up the Kremlin 
Palace, in Moscow, during his occupancy. 


....The steamers “Clyde” and “ Nankin” 
collided in the Swash Channel, off Sandy Hook, 
on Friday last, the latter vessel sinking in a 
few minutes. No lives were lost. 

...-Five persons were killed and three prob- 
ably fatally injured, last week, by a steamboat 
boiler explosion on the Wateree River, near 
Kingville, 8. C. 

..The New York Commissioners of Emi- 
gration are asking for an appropriation of 
$250,000 to carry on the work of the depart- 
ment this year. 

..-The suit of Richard O’Gorman against 
Judge Arnoux, in this city, to obtain the jus- 
ticeship held by the latter, is still progressing. 


.- The Socialists in this city attempted to 
parade in a body through the streets, on Sun- 
day last ; but were prevented by the police. 


....The will of the late Miss Sarah Barr, 
who bequeathed large sums to various cbari- 
table institutions, is to be contested. 


....Nine lives were lost on Monday of last 
~week by the burning of the steamer “‘ City of 
Sanford,” near Jacksonville, Fla. 


...-Acyclone passed through Georgia and 
Alabama last week, killing several persons and 
destroying much property. 


....-The New York Legislature bas post- 
poned the time forthe new penal code to go 
into effect. 


.... Three Negroes were hanged for arson in 
Greenville, 8. C. on Friday last. 





FOREIGN. 

.-..Dr. Lamson, the American, was hanged 
in Wandsworth Jail, England, on Friday 
morning last. He confessed to the poisoning 
of his brother-in-law, Percy Malcolm John, 
but claimed to have been laboring under men- 
tal aberration at the time. 

..-A man named Young was arrested in 
London, last Saturday, for threatening the lives 
of the Queen and Prince Leopold. No im- 
portance is attached tothe fact, as he is sup- 
posed to have made the threat through mere 
bravado. 

.-.-A chief named Puga bas appeared in 
Peru and is endeavoring to oppose General 
Montero. Mr. Trescott isendeavoring to obtain 
an interview with the General, who professes 
to be anxious for peace. 


...-Earl Cowper has resigned the lord lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland and Earl Spencer has been 
appointed in bis stead; but, at the request of 
the ministry, the resignation will not take effect 
for some time. 

...-Lieutenant Danenhower and several of 
the crew of the ‘‘ Jeannette” bave arrived at 
Orenburg, Siberia. No further intelligence 
has been received from the crew of the burned 
“ce Rodgers.”’ 

...-The marriage of Prince Leopold, Duke 
of Albany, Queen Victoria’s youngest son, to 
Princess Helena, of Waldeck, took place at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, on Thursday last. 


«-»-The authorities of Herzegovina have 
been unable to substantiate the charge of 
treason against Mr. Evans, the correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, 

..The British Government is considering 
the question of arrearg of rentsin Ireland. A 
proposal, for loan, to enable tenants to pur- 
chase, meets with favor. 

. A *“*no-rent” riot took place in Fran- 
ford, King’s County, Ireland, on Saturday, 
when the streets were cleared at the point of 
the bayonet. 

..eethe ‘* Lords’? Committee on the Irish 
Land Act have recommended the canceling of 
arrears anda state loan for advance of pur- 
chase money. 

.. Large numbers of the emigrant Jews are 
marrying, in order to qualify themselves for 
land-grants in Palestine and America. 

....A steamer has been chartered in Eng- 
land for the purpose of making a search for 
Mr. Leigh Smith’s Arctic expedition. 


..-. Work on the Panama Canal is practically 
stopped for the remainder of the year by the 
advent of the wet season. 

....A dispute has arisen between Brazil and 
Urnguay and both nations are sendfng troops 
to their frontiers. 

...-The funeral of Dr. Darwin took place in 
Westminster Abbey, on Wednesday of last 
weck. 








-++-The release of the Irish “ suspecte’’ is 
confidently expected to take place soon. 


-..-Thirty Hebrews are reported to have 
been killed at Odessa. 





ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince ‘the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoe Forter’s Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling in the 
Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years. 
Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. 


Just mbisepee. 44 Plans, Elevations, and Interiors 





of QUE ANNE an 4.CO1.0 NIAL ¥ Villas ond 
a we! ‘om upward, nclose 
Cottauen, iiiustiated cine ular. P Price, $3.50. - 


Agents wanted. 
A. W. FULLER, Architect, Albany, N. Y. 


ROGE RS’ [powoer 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An Sarcoatee A pertent and Bofricerant, 

This well-known preparation jon recumangate ~ 
for Dyspepsia, Headache, Sickness of 
Stomach, and all complaints arising from Aci we 
piilleonenese, and ae arial Fevers. It cools the 
blood and regulates the bowels. It is a favorite med- 
icine for chil — * Pre . Ri 
Chemists, 281 Preoraet treet, New York. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


GASTRINE. 


One of the most prominent symptoms of dyspepsia 
ness in the stomach, 
which is not pain and is often worse then pain, so 
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ough digestion, prevents palpitation of the 

dity of the stomach, flatrlency, and all other un- 

pleqeant fon feelings, Lo result of interrupted digestion. 
sta. 


by all D 
Depot, 59 MURRAY ST., New York. 
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HOTELS, ‘BOARD, ETC. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October 1st, 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 VER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments unequaled. 


KENMORE, 


ALBARY. i on" wit tuated garece North 
Celambia Stree 
bas the aneet sf in the city and is ‘Vienin 
ves Gatance of Depots, New Capitol, and ati 
c 
FineT-Ch ASS IN EV 44 ¥ RESPECT. 
BLAKE, 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor s Saloon, 


(European Plan, 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York April 

ri June 8th, and July 1st, 1882. Full partioulars in 

1 Pamphlet sent free on application. pas 
coe tickets by 4li Atlantic stea nore. 
facilites for securing geod bert ret st 
Tickets for individual travelers in Europe, by 
— at reduced rates. 

ook’s Excursionist, with Maps. by mail, 10 cts. 
Thos. CcCooK SON, 261 Rte Sa) eb N.Y. 


C. A. BARATTONI, ainaeaek. 


—_ mt tt ay 
t Spri 
Y. A new and elegant hotel, furnis ro mee Be 
ueen Anne style, delightfuland most t loca- 
tion, overlooking Park. Otis Bro’s. elevator 
and all modern wil 
ry 


ga. AD n Ay or address, until Mey 15th, Jas. A. 
DOERS, 0 Coleman House, N. Y.. owner and 
proprietor, 


STATH LINE. 


NEW YORE TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN 
BELFAST, AND D LONDONDERRY, 


New Clyde-built steamers ania 4 segtaiens acocom- 
modations, but a oGvence in rates. First Cabin only 
, accoraing t 
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EECKELAER®S 


FINE TOILET SOAPS. 
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But who and what do ye follow : 


NOTICES. 


@@ All comm a- ications for the Eéitorial, Literary 
Bews. and Miscelianeous Columas of this journa! 
Should be ad¢ressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

2” 41) com’ anications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commeicia) Editor. and a!) business 
eommunications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue InperEeNDENT. Box 2787. 

t@™ Remittances should be made payable to Tas 
La perexpert. 

&3” No notice can be taken of anonyro.w com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
Must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but ase 
Guaranty of good faith. 

t#™” We do not ho!d ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or optnions expressed in the eoumunications 
ef our correspondents. 

3%” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
seripts, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even im thas 
ease, bold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


For Subscription Terms s xe Page 31. 


The Independent. 


261 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
NEW YORK, May 4th, 1882. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
BY BR. H. STODDARD. 


Bown round the ruffled Capes, 
And in slong the Sound, 

Haunted by shadows or shepes, 
Out of the Night profound, 

The Muse of the New World came 
With wings and sandals of fire, 
Flashed hither like sunset flame, 
Or the lightning speed of Desire. 
Rushing along on a wind of Song; 
From the weary waste o’ th’ Sea, 
To me, who bave worshiped ber long, 
O why hath she come to me? 


Because the Ange] of Fate, 
Whose name is also Death, 
Passing from East to West, 
Its secret errand not guessed, 
In impious pride elate, 
Laid violent bands on the great, 
Piucked off from the laureled head 
The crowus o’ the world whose breath 
Is spicy with Eastern blooms, 
Rare incense of odorous fumes, 
Shadowed with ange) palms, 
That grow in ranks on the river-banks 
Of the never-lost Paradise, 
In beautiful, endless rest, 
Buch as fills the sacred breast, 
And encircles the snowy head 
Of the great, good Man who is dead. 


With heads bent down, and slow, 
Where to-day do ye go, 
People of Concord, and why 
Are there tears unshed in the eye 
Of woman, and man, and child, 
That follow like souls exiled ? 


To that grave in Sleepy Hollow, 
Fresh dug in the warm, rich ground, 
Where flowers will soon abound, 
Roses, violets, all 

That the Mother’s bands let fall, 
Scattering dew on the sod 

Where his feet so often have trod, 
Before the clouds on his soul 

Began to gather and roll, 

And the iron bell to toll? 


What is that clamor of thine, 
O Bell! that art sounding afar, 
Like a cry flung down from a star— 
Hearken ! ’tis “* Seventy Nine!” 
A great many years to live, 
Where all is so fugitive. 
Who was the man? No mao; 
For feet such as his never ran 
Deathward, and never such hands 
Grappled with races and lands. 
Stalwart in stature and feature, 
An Elemental) Creature, 
Gone back to the heart of Nature, 
Universal Mother, 
Which will never nurse avotber 
Like this divine, dead Child, 
Upon whom the heavenly Powers, 
And the everlasting Hours, 
The whole Creation smiled, 
Jocund, jubilant, strong, 
A well-bead of Light and Song. 


Not man, or man-at-arms; 

Got in the midst of alarms, 

Under adverse stars, 

ln Napoleonic wars, 

He came of a clerical stock, 

For eight long generations, 

Which stood as firm as a rock, 

That the waters cannot shock, 

Nor the anger of battling nations; 

Old, valorous English men, 

With sword, and tongue, and pen, 

Swift as the lightning, slow 

As the turtle, centuries old, 

Fatal as, when unrolled, 

The rattlesnake darts bis blow. 

His grandsire marched with his flock 

On that famous April morn 

When the Old World died, and the new was 

born. 

There, over yon rustic bridge, 

Posted before the western ridge 

O’ th’ bank o’ th’ river, full-fledged with 

pines, 

Where aslant on their needles the Morning 

shines, 
Gathered and broken, sullen and dun, 
Ip sight of the road from Lexington; 
Whence by a night’s quick march they came, 
Smoke their vanguard, their rearguard 
Flame— 

Veterans of Wolfe and Mariborough, 

They fought their way through the Countries 
Low, 
At Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, 
Who looked upon warfare us manly play, 
With Queen Anne muskets, coats of red, 
Banners shining like Sumwer noous, 
Fifers blowing the merriest tunes, 
Tired foot-soldiers, mounted dragoons, 
A rabble of gentry, averse from mercy, 
Driven ov by the popinjays of Percy, 
Thistledown, which the wrath of the 
Georges 

Blew over the deep Atlantic gorges, 

Eight hundred strong, till the stern word 
Halt! 

Arrests them, on the bridge at fault, 

For they dare not retreat and dare not as- 
sault. 

** Men of Concord,” the pastor cried, 

Bible ip band and son by his side, 

“Stand.” They stood. ‘“‘They sball not ad- 
vance.” 

The light of his eye was a brandished lance. 
** Make ready. Present.’’ Then, atthe word 
“It is not J who speak, but The Lord. 

Fire!” Two of their ranks went down— 

Blanchard, a fifer, from Acton town, 

And Brown, of Concord, whose ancestor, 

Oue hundred and forty years before, 

With the sachem, Philip, feared not to cope, 

Shot, at long range, in the woods of Mount 

Hope: 

The varlets were soon on the run, 

Scouring the road to Lexington, 

Their proud crests sunken, their banners 

furled, 

Scared by the shot heard round the world! 


That they should conquer their far-away 

King, 

Stout fighters like these, was a foregone 
thing— 

They, and the hardy sires that bore, 

Who a bundred and forty years before 

Had settled the place, which was a wild, 

Beyirt by wigwams, at whose door, 

Bow in hand and arrow thereon, 

Like the disk and light o’ th’ san, 

Stood the savage and grimly smiled 

At the pale-faced strangers, who were not 
afraid; 








For they straightway builded a tall stockade, 


That shat out their foes, and shut in 

Their wives and daughters, famine-thin, 

Shaking with agues, with fevers down, 

But determined to found at Concord a town— 

And they did—for they bad the Indian’s art, 

With a sbarper brain and s harder heart ; 

Tracked bim as he tracked the bear, 

Under his feet a constant snare, 

Dived like the otter, screamed like the loon, 

Stealing through mist like midnight on noon, 

Come witbout warning, far off are nigh, 

Gone in thetwinkling of an eye— 

What can the red men do, but fiy; 

What shall their children do, but die? 

The curious craft of foes like these, 

That fords the rivers and climbs the trees, 

Followed them on their viewless trails, 

To whom the birds and flowers told tales, 

Secrets of melody, bints of scent, 

That betrayed where the squirrels went, 

Where the partridge hid, and the turkey 
fled— 

All things living, and all things dead, 

Unto these stranger&, Heaven befriended, 

In clear succession straight descended, 

For thereupon their lives depended, 

A charm, a spell that is not ended. 

For in this dead man all was blended, 

With whatsoever of strength was hid 

In the billowy grase of Musquetaquid 

(And cautiously met in Assabet), 

In the weeds and waters of Walden Pond, 

Monadnock and the Peaks beyond, 

The heaven above, and its four strong 
Winds, 

Prophetic knowledge of primitive minds, 

Not beld at arms’ length by the gods, 

But atle to grasp them and give them odds; 

The Hebrew seer, the rapt Hindu, 

Who looked the worlds through, 

Chinese, Tartar, Turkoman, 

And what with Hesiod, Homer began ; 

The cunning that shaped the Doric frieze, 

The grace and greatness of Pericles, 

Friend of Phidias, and the art 

That mended the manners and moved the 
heart 

In the tragic three, who are still supreme. 

What hallowed the grove of Academe, 

Socratic wisdom, Platonic dream, 

With what the Christian Fathers said 

(Greatest of dead who are not dead), 

Saints Chrysostom and Augustine, 

And the Roman of imperious line, 

The Marcus we call Antonine. 

All to the soul of this man dear, 

To the life of the dead man lying here, 

Who had only Masters twain, 

One was Shakespeare, and one Montaigne, 


lt is not he, but Death is slain! 
Victor over disaster, 
The pulse that ie still beats faster 
Not here in this low sphere, 
Crowded with danger and fear; 
But there, up there with the Master, 
Who, from bis inuer seeing, 
Looked the worlds into being. 
They are not, they but seem, 
The whirling rest that surrounds His Dream! 
They neither bless, nor curse ; 
There is nor better, nor worse; 
There is but God, to whom 
Cradle is not, nor tomb, 
Only the Universe, 
Which he contains and is 
Himself, as we are His. 


Such is Emerson’s word, 
As the earth falls, with a sullen sound, 
On his coffin underground— 
Not Emerson, but the Lord, 
Of whom his soul was a part; 
Son gove home to the Father Heart. 
APRIL 30th, 1853. 





THE POET AND THE SAGE. 


WE lament, with the world, the death of 
Mr. Emerson. Wedo not pretend to value 
him as high as it isthe fashion to do, and 
we do not join very enthusiastically in the 
encomiums of his philosophical greatness; 
but we do vaiue and honor the man, the 
poet, and the sage. 

Mr. Emerson’s marked peculiarity is that 
he saw a great deal of truth in a quite in- 
tuitive way and announced it with great 
beauty, vigor, and dogmatism. He had 
no evidence to give for anything; he only 
believed and asserted it. His positiveness 
gave the impression that he and those of 
his schocl had a certain intuitional, trans- 
cendental way of getting knowledge, which 
was more immediate than that of other 
people, and that this was an evidence of 
truth which was of value to the world. He 
happened on some questions of philosophy 
which contradict Materialism to be on the 
right side; and so, though no friend of re- 
vealed religion, his influence has, on the 
whole, been good, and has tended more and 
more toward faith, because it assumed the 
postulates of faith. He is often called a 








philosopher, but he was none; at best, a 
sage, a sayer of wise and good things, 
which were reasonable, but for which 
be could give no reason. 

As aliterary artist, he was one of the 
most finished and stimulating prose writers 
of the century. Asa poet, he was rough, 
strong, beautiful, quotable, a lover of 
Nature, quite un conventional, and worth 
much more appreciation and study than he 
bas received. 

He was a noble example of a man. He 
lived for high thoughts. He did not care 
for money or honor, but he wanted to make 
the world truer and better. May his soul 
rest iv peace ! 





EX-SECRETARY BLAINE. 





WHatTevER may have been the intention 
of the House of Representatives in diszect- 
ing the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
investigate the so-called ‘‘ Peruvian Scan- 
dal,” there can be po doubt that the animus 
of the investigation, so furas the testimony 
of Jacob R. Shipherd and the questions of 
Mr. Perry Belmont are concerned, has been 
that of a deliberate attack upon ex-Secre- 
tary Blaine, with a view, if possible, to dia- 
credit him with the American people. 
Nothing can be more apparent than this 

t. The Democratic papers and the anti- 
Blnive papers of the Republican Party seem 
to have had a very cordial sympathy with 
this purpose. Indeed, they have taken 
special pains, even at the expense of candor 
and truth, to set the ex-Secretary before the 
public at the greatest possible disadvantage. 
How many cther parties and who they are 
that desire to kill Mr. Blaine we do not 
know and shall not attempt to guess; yet it 
would be well for them all to remember 
that the great body of the American people 
like fair play and will not condemn or dis- 
card Mr. Blaine simply to gratify his 
enemies. 

No one baving a judicial and candid 
mind will regard the long story told by Mr. 
Shipherd as entitled to the slightest consid- 
eralion, especially after the thorouglyshow- 
ing up of the man by Mr. Blaine, last week, 
in his testimony before the Committee. 
Mr. Blaine convicted him not only by his 
own testimony, but by numerous corrob- 
orative letters—of being a deliberute and 
willful falsifier of the truth, in repeated in- 
stances stating as matter of fact what had 
never occurred. Even the newspaper critics 
of Mr. Blaine are compelled to admit that 
Shipherd’s attempt to “jump on Jim 
Blaine” is a total failure. The testimony 
of this moon-struck adventurer, as the mat- 
ter now stands, is of no weight whatever. 
He has made too many mis-statements to be 
entitled to the least degree of confidence. 

Mr. Blaine, in bis testimony lest week, | 
presented to the Committee copies of all his 
dispatches and instructions in respect to 
Peruvian maiters, and swore explicitly to 
the fact that in every instance these dis- 
patches and instances were with the knowl- 
edge and approval and by the authority of 
President Garfield, before he was shot, or 
with the knowledge and approval and by 
the authority of President Arthur, after he 
acceded to the Presidency and before Mr. 
Blaine retired from the secretaryship. 
This ought to put an end to the lying clamor 
of his enemies, that he availed himself of 
the President’s sickness to inaugurate a 
policy of his own, and to act the part 
of President, without the authority of 
law. There is not a word of truth in 
the clamor; and, if his enemies were 
as candid and honest as they are vehe- 
ment, they would at ouce withdraw the 
false and unjust imputation. We do 
vot care here to discuss the nature of these 
dispatches and instructions, as the discus- 
sion would require more space than we can 
give. Itis sufficient for our present pur- 
pose that, whatever they were, they had 
the sanction of presidential authority in 
every instance. President Garfield sanc- 
tioned those which preceded his sickness 
and President Arthur sanctioned those 
which followed after the death of President 
Garfield and preceded Mr. Blaine’s retire- 
ment from office. If President Arthur has 
since changed his mind, this in no way 
affects the reality of what he did before 
the change came. He is just as responsible 

to-day forthe thing done as he was on the 
day in which he did it. Secretary Blaine 
was simply an executive officer in relation 
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to both Presidents and subordinate to 
botb; and acted by and under their author- 
ity; and as to the thing done by their 
authority, as shown by the dispatches 
themselves, we see no occasion for the 
flurry which certain newspapers and anli- 
Blaine men have been attempting to get up 
in the public mind. Their great zeal on 
on this subject has its basis in political 
reasons. 

Mr. Blaine’s cross-examination by young 
Belmont, whom the people by mistake sent 
to Congress, was provoking and insulting 
to the last degree, and well calculated, if 
not actually designed, to disturb the equa- 
nimity of theex-Secretary. We regret, for 
his own sake, that Mr. Blaine, under the 
insinuations, provocations, misrepresenia- 
tions, and gross insults of the exuminer, 
did not at all times succeed in preserving 
his own dignity and keeping bis temper. 
It is hard, we know, for a man of his abil- 
ity and public standing patiently to bear 
persistent and deliberate insult; yet, if he 
succeeds in doing so, he wins a victory 
over the assailant who attacks him. It 
would have been better if Mr. Blaine had 
simply auswered Mr. Belmont’s questions 
and in all other respects treated him with 
silent and quiet contempt. 





THE REJECTION OF NEWMAN 
SMYTH. 


THE end has come, at last, to the conflict 
over the appointment for the Andover 
professorship. The candidate ageed upon 
enthusiastically by eight out of nine of the 
Trustees and by all six of the professors in 
the Seminary has been disapproved by the 
Visitors, or, we may say, by the one of 
them on whose single will the result de- 
pended; as Mr. Russell was from the begin- 
ning in favor of the appointment, and Dr. 
Eustis against it, so that President Seelye’s 
judgment would conclude the matter. He 
has decided that the appointment is unwise 
and unsafe, and that ends it. Dr. Smyth 





will not go to Andover; but probably will - 


go the Center Church, New Haven, where 
it may be expected that the New Haven 
Seminary will find bim a convenient and 
useful neighbor. 

Several considerations occur to one, io 
2 calm review of the contest. The first and 
most patent of allis that the charge of un- 
soundness in faith brought against Dr. 
Smyth so earnestly by The Congregationalist, 
andre, ated by many individual critics, 
and which really was at the bottom of the 
opposition to him, finds not a single respons- 
ible endorser in the boards of control of the 
Seminary. The professors unanimously 
declure that he is orthodox enough for them. 
The Trustees say the same thing. The 
Visitors repeat the same assurance. His 
belief, then, as clearly expressed in his 
books, is not heretical, according to unapi- 
mous official authority. 

But, though the Visitors declare that they 
find Newgan Smyth’s theology in general 
harmony with that of the Seminary, and, in 
so saying, express a silent contempt for the 
theory of creed subscription maintained 
in the opposition to him, they do show 
that, after all, it was dogmatic considera- 
tions that led to his rejection. They feared, 
they say, that, in his imaginative and poet- 
ical way of speaking, he would be under- 
stood as teaching error. Still more defin- 
itely they refer to one of the discourses in 
his ‘‘ Orthodox Theology of To-day,” that 
on ‘‘Forgiveness and Suffering,” as being 
negatively objectionable and offering a 
very imperfect view of the doctrine of the 
Atonement. But the point here evidently 
is that the sermon, explained, as it is, by a 
Jong theological note in the Appendix, in- 
dicates that the true vicarious view of the 
Atonement is ignored or explained away, 
and avother ‘‘ ethical” view is held, which 
fails to explain the Godward side of its 
necessity. When we remember that, at their 
first mecting, a majority of the Visitors 
were ready to vote and did vote for con- 
firmation, it is not unsafe to conclude that 
it was really a dogmatic reason which con- 
trolled their judgment, aud that, if they 
had not felt some suspicion of his dogmatic 
Position, they would not have rested so 
much weight on the disadvantage of his 
“poetic” or “‘ imaginative” quality. 

The creed subscription theory so much 
proclaimed against Dr. Smyth has, we have 
said, been quite discredited by. all who 
speak with authority. It is utterly absurd 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





on‘the face of it, founded on false argu- 
ments and contradicted by the whole history 
of the Seminary. We do not say this by 
way of defense of the Andover creed; for 
we have no more patience than has The 
Congregationalist with the idea of imposing 
that or any other dead or alive creed upon 
professors or anybody else. And we have 
no special liking for this particular creed; 
but it has from the beginning been under- 
stood to be a loose and not a stiff creed, and 
to be subscribed to for substance and not 
literally. This is a simple ‘f which it 
is of no use to deny; and, when Congre- 
gationalist or The Christian at Work asserts 
that it must be subscribed with no reserva- 
tion, with “‘no diminution,” they simply 
write unhistorically. How one can so assert 
who knows that Moses Stuart was chosen 
professor in the life-time of the founders of 
the Seminary, or who remembers that Pro- 
fessor Park taught Newman Smyth to re- 
ject the ‘‘ federal” theory in anthropology, 
we fail to see. Especially is it strange that 
his doctrine of future punishment should 
be chosen as the chief ground for declar- 
ing that Dr. Smyth's subscription to the 
creed would be dishonest, when on this par- 
ticular subject the Andover creed is re- 
markably vague and is expressed wholly 
in the figurative language of Scripture. It 
is definite about the righteous, declaring 
what will be both their intermediate and 
final condition; while it makes no distinc- 
tion of this sort as to the wicked, but only 
employs quotations which in the Scriptures 
are applied solely to the condition of the 
, wicked after the intermediate state is ended. 
Of the righteous it teaches : 

‘«That the souls of believers are at their 
death made perfect in holiness, and do im- 
mediately pass inio glory; that their bodies, 
being still united to Christ, will at the 
resurrection be raised up to glory, and that 
the saints will be made perfectly blessed in 
the full enjoyment of God to all eternity.” 
The language here is not imaginative or 
poetical, nor is it scriptural. It is ana- 
lytical and exact. But of the wicked the 
creed continues in language which is not 
dogmatic, but both scriptural and pictorial. 

“ But that the wicked will awake to shame 

and everlasting contempt, and with devils 
be plunged into the lake that burveth with 
fire and brimstone forever and ever.” 
The latter passage of the creed was left in 
this biblical, figurative form because the 
doctrine had never arisen for full discus- 
sion nor been carefully formulated. it is 
noticeable, however, thut the words 
*“‘awake to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt ” are quoted from what Daniel says 
of those who have long been dead and 
who “‘sleep in the dust of the earth,"and 
that the words ‘“‘the lake which burneth 
with fire and brimstone” are taken from 
a passage in the Revelation which describes 
what shall be done with the wicked after 
the new heaven and the new earth had 
been created and the old heaven and the 
old earth had passed away; that is, after 
the intermediate state had ended. Seeing 
that the chief objection to Dr. Smyth’s 
eschatology has to do with the suspicion 
that he does not deny that in the case of 
infants and heathen probation may be con- 
tinued into the intermediate state, it hardly 
seems fair here to charge him with contra- 
dicting the creed. 

We have not allowed ourselves space to 
express our conviction that there are too 
many boards governing this old Semivary. 
What was iniended as its protection hes 
proved its greatest injury. 





THE ANTI-CHINESE BILL. 


THe Senate, last week, passed the House 
Anti-Chinese Bill, with some verbal amend- 
ments, which make it necessary for the 
House to act again on the subject. We 
presume that the House will concur with 
these amendments, as they do vot affect 
the substance of the bill. The main differ. 
ence between this bill and the one which 
President Arthur vetoed consists in the 
fact that it limits the time of its operation 
to ten years, instead of twenty years, 
which was the limit‘in the other bill, It is 
essentially the same bill and,  ex- 
posed to the same objections. The change 
as to time does not alter the nature or char- 
acter of the measure. 

President Arthur did one of the noblest 
things ever done by any President in his 
veto of the former bill; and, with the ex 





ception of the anti-Chinese mad-caps, 





~ocrats carry the day, all the indications are 


mainly resident in the Pacific States, he 
received, as he deserved, the strong com- 
mendation of the American people. The 
great body of the people have no sympathy 
with this wild, causeless, and utterly sense- 
less fury against Chinamen. They look 
upon it as a momentary spasm of blind pas- 
sion and are disgusted with the idea that 
such a passion should gain for itself the 
sanction of law, operative throughout the 
United States. They were, hence, pre- 
pared to accept‘and welcome the President's 
action with a cordial approval. 

The question now is, whether the Presi- 
dent has the pluck and the nerve to set his 
foot on this second effort to proscribe 
Chinamen and put into the statute-book of 
the pation a law that would be contrary to 
all its antecedents in gespect to foreigners, 
upon which millions of the people would 
look with loathing and disgust, and which, 
in the elements of infamy, would rank with 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. Has the 
President the necessary backbone to per- 
form this service? If he has and does the 
work, al] sensible people will admire his in- 
dependence, his firmness, and good sense. 
He need not hesitate a moment on the 
ground of political and party reasons. The 
Democrats have taken out a patent on this 
Chinese question, as they did on the silver 
question and years ago on the slavery 
question. The signing of the bill by the 
President will not dispossess them of this 
patent. A large majority of Republicans 
in both houses of Congress have voted 
against the bill and a large majority of 
Democrats in both have voted for it. It is 
a Democratic measure and the President 
cannot make it anything else by giving it 
his sanction. The Republican Party has 
nothing to gain by his approval of the bill. 
It can make no political capital out of it, 
since it is not a Republican, but is a Demo- 
cratic measure, just as the advocacy of 
slavery and secession were Democratic 
measures. The President may, therefore, 
without any peril to the Republican Party, 
dismiss the purely party aspects of the 
question and deal with it solely upon its 
merits. 

We cannot add anything to what we have 
already said a dozen times, in exposing and 
denouncing this impolitic, unchristian, 
anti-American, meap, and infamous attempt 
to proscribe ‘‘Chinese laborers” and deny 
to them the common privilege which we 
have hitherto accorded te all races of men. 
The bill itself is a disgrace to Congress, 
and, should the President sign it, would 
disgrace the whole country. It might, per- 
haps, fit the Dark Ages; but it does not fit 
the nineteenth century. Our earnest hope 
is that President Arthur will return the bill 
to the House, in which it orjginated, with 
his reasons for not signing it, and thereby 
do an act worthy of his office and the great 
country of whose honor he is the executive 
guardian. This will be greatly to his 
credit, as the reverse will be to his dis- 
credit. 


THE TENNESSEE REPUBLICANS. 


THE Republicans of Tennessee, last 
week, held their state convention, renomin- 
ated Governor Hawkins, and adopted their 
platform of principles, the first resolution 
of which reads as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That, in reaffirmation of our 
last platform, we declare that the bonds of 
Tennessee, heretofore deliberately recog- 
nized by both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties as legally issued, are a valid 
indebtedness, binding in law and in morals 
upon the property avd conscience of the 
state, and that any attempt to impair the 
obligations of that indebtedness, or to re- 
adjust or scale it, or in any other manner 
to change the letter and spirit of the con- 
tract, without the voluntary consent of the 
bondholders, previously, fairly, and under- 
standingly obtained, is downright repudia- 
tion and an act of high handed dishonesty.” 

The Republicans of Tennessee propose to 
go into their next state election und contest 
the question of victory with the Democrats 
on the basis of this principle, as the one 
leading issue before the people. The Dem- 
ocratic Party, as now organized in that 
state, is the party of repudiation. No more 
important question was ever presented to 
the people of Tennessee than that mace by 
this issue, and none can be more far-reach- 
ing iu its consequences, If the Republic- 
ans triumph, the long-standing debt ques- 
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that the state will, at least, for the present, 
be covered with shame and dishonor. The 
question is between honesty and downright 
knavery, and, hence, the character of the 
state is most vitally involved in the result. « 
Every minister of the Gospel in Tennes- 
see, with such an issue depending, ought to 
make himself thoroughly master of the 
facts, and then have the courage to make 
bis pulpit ring with political sermons. 
The thing to be preached is honesty, with 
its reasons aod its sanctions, here and here- 
after. A dry orthodoxy about “ original 
sin,” that fellowships the actual trapsgres- 
sion of knavery or fails to denounce it and 
protest against it, is not the sort of ortho- 
doxy that has the Bible warrant behind 
it. What Tennessee just now wants isa 
pungent and presistent presentation of the 
ethics of Christianity. Never mind if the 
presentation does touch on a political issue. 
Let it touch; yes, let it burn into the con- 
sciences of the people the duty of being 
honest and the sin of all forms of knavery. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Wa should say *‘ Pardon us”’ to The Congre- 
gationalist, if we could see that we bad misrep- 
resented it in the matter of ite quotation from 
Professor Phelps on Creed Subscription. Its 
proposition was that the Andover Creed was 
meant “for rigid following.” To prove this, it 
quoted from the tail-end of a series of articles 
in which long and able expositions, showing 
that they cannot be accepted rigidly, were 
followed by the eminently proper qualifying 
one that the subscription for “substance of 
doctrine’? must not mutilate the essential 
‘doctrines of grace.’”? The Congregationalist 
quoted from this qualification, made to guard 
against abuse of the main principle, a passage, 
and used it to contradict that main principle; 
that is, to show that the Creed must be mi- 
nutely and rigidly followed. We said that 
was vot fair, and we say so still. Its reply to 
us is that the passage quoted by us ‘‘ does not 
immediately precede ” that given by it; but is 
more than half a column before it. At most, it 
is but a quarter of a column before it. [t is un- 
der the headimmedistely preceding. Its other 
reply is that in Professor Phelps’s article bis 
paragraph rebuking the mutilation of the 
essential doctrines in the Creeds was meant 
to qualify that allowing subscription for sub- 
stance of doctrine. Of course. Who said it 
wasn’t? The note criticised at length by The 
Congregationalist was not written without care- 
ful reading of Professor Phelps’s article. On 
rereading it, we are still convinced that The 
Congregationalist quoted it for an illegitimate 
object; but we gladly withdraw the words 
which seemed to imply that it was done with a 
willingness to be unfair. 








A DECIDEDLY important eveut connected 
with the Andover Controversy is the install- 
ation, at Somerville, Mass., of W. E. Merri- 
man, D.D., formerly president of Ripon Col- 
lege, by a council of which Dr. Wellman (an 
Andover Trustee) was moderator and Dr. Her- 
rick, Dr. McKenzie, Dr. Quint, and Messrs. 
Titsworth, Thwing, of Cambridge, Hubbell, 
of Buffalo, Twombly, and Nason, among 
others, weremembers. Dr. Merriman said he 
could sign the creed of the Church, but not 
literally; and be indicated criticisms he would 
make of it. On inspiration he was guarded. 
His words were: 


“I believe the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments are ap especially authentic 
revelation from God; or, rather, that they con- 
tain a series of such divine revelations, which 
are authority sufficient iv a]l matters of faith 
and practice. I regard inspiration as a 
method of authorizing these revelations to 
men. Inthe general sense of the term, I be- 
lieve these books to have been inspired by 
God. Inthe specific sense of the term they 
are very differently inspired, but I hold them 
all to be so inspired as to be an authoritative 
revelation of the will of God.” 


His doctrine of the Atonement was a form of 
the moral influence theory: 


. “Christ did not endure the penalty of the 
law. He was nota substitute for the sinner 
in the sense that he bore the sinner’s penalty. 
In fact, I hold it to be impossible that he 
should bear the sinner’s pemalty, . . . It 
ig man who is reconciled inthe atonement ; 
not God, who was already perfection.”’ 


On the subject of the future state he ex- 
pressed himself witb fullness. He said : 


“T do not believe that the Scriptures neces- 
sitate the theory held very generally among 
the churches, and perbaps almost universally 
among our churches, that eternal punishment 
consists in illimitab! onsci personal 
misery. I do not say that this is not true ; but 
that, after the most careful study of the Scri 
tures that I can give, lam convinced that the 
Scriptures do not necessitate this theory, that 
such souls can continue on eternaliy or with- 
out any limit, growing more and more wicked 
and more more miserable as that theory 
bas been held In our churebes. Consequent- 








tion will be honorably settled. Iftbe Dem- 


ly, I will not hold the theory positively. 1 
bold that, a8 Christ was born for all men, died 
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for all men, all men wil] have a Christian pro- 
bation. I oelieve that all are dear to Christ and 
are to bave the offer of the great salvation. 
Consequently, I do not believe that the death 
of the person isin all cases a limit of proba- 
tion. m the contrary, some men come to the 
before they dic. 
° e But there are many othersthat have no 
probation whatever this side of the urave 
They have not even a moral probation and 
there are a great many who have no Christian 
oe are whatever, I do not believe that the 

criptures necessitate the theory that death is 
the limit of humen probation. It would re- 
quire positive Scripture teaching to make me 
hold this view. If they did teach it, I should 
so believe. On the contrary, I believe that 
all, before they core to the judyment seat 
of Ctrist—all will have a Christian proba- 
tion. IL think, then, that the heathen, who 
never had any Christian probation in this world, 
will have one in another, as do others who, 
though they live in Christian lands, are in, 
perhaps. as bad condition as the heathen. I 
believe that Christ offers the great redemption 
to many who had lived on the earth before his 
time and that this is expressly stated in the 
8criptures.”’ 


Dr. Merriman was installed, without any tron- 
ble, Dr. Wellman, the only one of the An 
dover trustees who voted against Newman 
Smyth, offering the ordaiuing pray er. 





Tue Rev. Wm. Hayne Leavell, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Manchester, N. H., 
preached, last Sunday, his farewell se:mon, in 
which he announced his withdrawal, in there 
words, from the denomination : 

“Unfortunately for the Baptist denomin 

ation, there is no recoenition of a Hberal evan 
eelical wing in its minisiry. So soon as one 
desires to breathe a freer theological eatmo- 
sphere, no matter how truly evangelical the 
tone of his thinking nor how strong his pur 
pose to remain orthodox, he is immedlately 
suspected of having transcended all legitimate 
limits, and his usefulness asa minister of the 
New Testament is thereby impaired. The only 
liberty granted tosuch a man isthe liberty to 
goont. This course has been commended to 
me by not a few Baptist ministers. Fortun 
ately there are other denominations, as evan- 
gelical as ours, where the limits are not so cou 
tracted; where restatement of old faiths is 
not forbidden; where one can find full recog- 
nition and have bis usefulness enlarged To 
such an onel go, Axl retire from this pulp't 
to-night, | leave both the Baptist ministry and 
the Baptist Church; but Ido not retire from 
the ministry and Church of Jesue Christ.” 
We think that we do not misunderstand the 
case when we say that Mr. Leavell leaves the 
Baptist body not because he is at all out of har- 
mony withits great principle of a regenerate 
churchmembership, nor because he ceases to 
believe that immersion is the preferable way 
of baptism, nor because he believes that sprink- 
ling infants ia baptism; but simply because on 
two points he cannot accept the prevailing 
sentimentin his denomination. He does not 
believe fu close communion, and he does not 
hold to arigid theory of tuspiration. His 
withdrawal i¢ a testimony, good for what it is 
worth, that the Baptist body allows less room 
for critical investigation than sav the Congre- 
gational or the Presbyterian. He cannot be 
flouted as a failure in the Baptist Church, as 
during his five years’ pastorate he has seen 140 
additions to hischurch (chiefly by baptism), 
andadebt of $21,000 raised by subseription 
and two-thirds paid. 


Tum question of the relation of the Con- 
gregationalists to the Baptists is one that bas 
not yet fairly arisen, but must arise. Baptisis 
ean fairly raise against Congregationalists the 
ecbarce of intolerance, if the latter are unwill- 
ing to fellowship churches and instell pastors 
that shall not accept and practice infant bap- 
tism. But that matter is being very quie'ly 
settled in favor of liberty, by the passing over 
of Baptist ministers, who do, what some dis 
tinguished Baptist authorities have suggested: 
use a form of consecration for infants which 
they will not allow to be baptized. But inthe 
same Manchester which Mr. Leavell has left 
a Congregational minister, Mr. Clark, has just 
been installed, who took somewhat novel and 
suggestive positions on the subject. He was 
asked by the council: ‘‘ Who are the proper 
subjects of baptism?’ He replied: ‘ Be 
lievers.”’ ‘* How about their children ?” “They 
should not be baptized; certainly, my 
children shall not be.” ‘‘ But how in the 
case of such as desire to bring their children 
for baptism?’ “If they cannot be dissuaded, 
I should not object to a form of coneecration ; 
but I should not call it baptism.”? This, we 
are informed, was the substance of the examin- 
ation o2 this point. He was unanimously ac- 
cepted, and Dr. Duryea preached the sermon. 

Tue Catholic Archbishop of the Diocese of 
Baltimore has petitioned Congress to remit the 
taxes and assessments on five lots of ground 
belonging to St. Patrick’s Church, in the City 
of Washington. These lots have not been 
used for church purposes and prior to 1875 
were not taxed ; but, in consequence of several 
acts of Congress, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia came to the conclusion in 
1879 that they became taxable in 1875, and ac- 
cordingly levied the tax. The value of these 
lots has doubled within the last ten years; and 
yet the Archbishop wants (hem to go scot-free 





of any taxation, because they belong to a 
church. The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia, haying carefully looked into the 
matter, ure of the opinion that the Arch- 
bishop’s petition ought not to be granted. 
The Committee, in their report on the subject, 
show that, of the 5,000,000 of church property 
in the District of Columbia exempt from 
taxation, more than $2,000,000 belong to the 
Catholics, being vested In churches, school- 
houses, and asylums, all of which is private 
property and is used to further the ends and 
objects of this religious sect. This the com- 
mittee think quite sufficient, without adding 
the five lots in question to the list of exemp- 
tion. One of the elementary principles in the 
policy of the Catholics in this country is to 
accumulate the largest amount of church 
property. They have ap undoubted right to 
do so, but when they claim that such property, 
in whatever form existing and whether direct- 
ly used for church pirposes or not, Shall be 
eutirely exempt from taxation they then raise 
a questionia which the general community 
have an interest. Every dollar of such ex- 
emp! ion is virtually a tax upon that community 
for the support of Catholicism. We do not 
believe in the wisdom or the justice of any ex- 
emption in favor of church property. 


We takethe following from the American 
Wesieyan: 


**We would like muchto have it generally 
undersicod and appreciated that the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection furnishes a home for 
the oppressed and  ostracised of other 
churches, Where that oppreesion and ostracism 
is based upon their fidelity to great moral and 
religious principles, rendering them in their 
opposition to sin obnoxious to the authorities 
of their church, committed to the fellowship 
and defense of sin, There have been times 
when the opposers of oppression were even 
expelled froin churches for identification with 
the interest of the oppressed. Consistent and 
faithful holiness advocates have been arrested 
and expelled, Not unfrequently Freemasonry 
bas vented {ts spite on those who have op- 
posed its wickedness. For the oppressed and 
persecuted, for the sake oftruth and right- 
eousness, the Wesleyan Methodist Connection 
has an open door.”’ 


Oh! indeed. Customers dissatisfied with the 
gooils Or terms of the old firm will please apply 
at the new opposition stand, just around the 
corner. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





It is,on the whole, not bad advice which 
the wise editor of The Christian Advocate gives 
an inquirer, who wants to know how many 
newspapersa young Methodist minister should 
read. He says: Read, at least, one semi-weekly 
secular paper, though it would be better to 
read two dailies, of opposite polities. Then 
take your best denominational paper, and, in 
aldition, ** one paper of some other church— 
say « Baptist paper this year,a Presbyterian 
next, an Episcopalian one vext,etec. By this 
means he keeps up to the news, is versed in 
what his own church is and does, and learns 
something of others in more detail.” 
We could hardly have asked Dr. Buckley 
to advise his readers to take Tae In- 
DPPENDENT; but it may occur to them 
that the advise given is not feasible, as 
during bis Baptist year the young Methodist 
minister would lose all knowledge of what the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians are doing. His 
object of knowing what the Church Universal 
{ doing will be attained by taking an un- 
denominational paper, like Taz INDEPENDENT. 

Tne Presbyterian gives room to an anony- 
mous article, a page long, meaning over the 
fact that The Presbyterian Review has admitted 
an article of ‘‘a very alarming nature,”’ bya 
Presbyterian theological professor, favoring 
the new criticism and apologizing for ‘‘ Reuss, 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and W. R. Smith.” The 
conflict, the writer exclaims, is no longer a for- 
elun one; itis here upon us and in our own 
seats of theological learning, He says: 

“It is no longer with us a curious though 

mournfal inquiry about foreign theological 
discussion. ‘He is come to Aiath, he is passed 
to Migron; they are gone over the passage ; 
they have taken up their lodgings at Geba; 
Ramah fs afraid ; O, poor Anathoth.’ ‘ As yet 
shall he remain at Nob that day: he shall 
shake his hand against the mount of the 
daughter of Zico, the hill of Jerusalem.’ ” 
We hope net. Possibly he has gone to Nob, 
like David, to recover the lost sword of Go- 
liath. “ There is none like that,” if a David 
wield it. Don’t be frightened. Saul went that 
route to Ramah once; and we are told that it 
set him to prophesying, so that they said: “Is 
Saul also among the prophets?” 


Ovr neighbor, The Methodist, has a corre- 
spondentin Mississippi, the Rev. R. G. Porter, 
of whom it asked this question, promising in 
advance to believe whatever Mr. Porter said in 
reply. Is it safe for a Northern man, who 
freely expresses his political views and votes 
as he pleases, to settle in Mississippi? Mr. 
Porter expresses surprise at the question, but 
says: ‘*The hottest Republican may come 
here, and speak, write, and work for bis party 
just as safely as the same thing may be done in 
New York.”” He hopes no more “ politica] 
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missionaries” will come to Mississippi, for 
they have caused all the trouble: 

“ They organized the Negro vote, and put 

good Enfield rifles in the hands of the Negroes, 
and marched them over the country, tothe ter- 
ror of mev, women, and ehildren ; they made 
speeches to the Negroes and told them to rise 
in their might and take possession of this coun- 
try. Westood that until forbearance ceased 
to be a virtue. Some bad things were done; 
many Hes were told about it; but times were 
bad in Mississippi. There is ng doubt of that. 
But that is al) past now.”’ 
It is remarkable, if the Negroes were so gener- 
ally armed and were incited to do violence, that 
no white men should bave been killed; only 
Negroes. Me ‘Enfield’ must be a danger- 
ous sort of gun for a colored man to carry. 


THis is the text of the resolutions adopted 
by a vote of six to four by the Trustees of 
Dartmouth College: 

‘*To put at rest disquieting rumors that have 
been circulated, to the effect that the Trustees 
desire the resignation of President Bartlett; 

** fiesolved, That we put on record the expree- 
sion of our continued confidence in him, as an 
able and efficient administrator and an admir- 
able instructor, and we believe that the best 
interests of the College require that he ehould 
continue in bis present position. 

*+ Resolved, That we believe that the best inter- 

ests of the College require that the members 
of the Faculty should continue in their present 
positions and cordially co-operate in advanc- 
ing the true interests of the College.” 
What the majority means is plain: that Prest- 
dent Bartlett must be strenuously supported, 
and that the professors, a majority of whom are 
reported as disaffected toward him, must either 
give him their hearty co-operation or resign. 
The minority, however, have not lost beart 
and seem determined to force a change. 


An Anti-Chinese convention has been held 
fn San Francisco, which has adopted a pian 
“to divide the Pacific Céast into districts,® 
which shall be notified to remove the Chinese 
within a specified time. Failing such action, 
the district is to be proclaimed dangerous, and 
peaceably disposed citizens to be warned to 
abandon it; and, if the Chinese are still har- 
bored in the district, the League is to remove 
them by force, using as little foree as may be 
necessary, until the country fs rid of them. 
Well, itis about time to call another Castle 
Garden meeting. Let us begin anew and make 
more thorough work this time. First, of course, 
let us exclude the Chinese ; next, the Mormons; 
next,the Negroes; next, the Mulattoes; next,the 
Germans; next, the Italians; next, Swedes and 
Norwegians; next, the Russians; next, the 
Spaniards; next, Welshmen; next, South Ameri- 
cans; next, Canadians ; next, the Scotch ; next, 
the Irish; next, the English ; next, the children 
of any persons born in any of the above-named 
nations; next, the grand-children; next, the 
great-grand-children ; next, all those whore 
ancestors, no matter bow far back, lived 
abroad; next, all persons over six feet high; 
next, all under six feet; next, those who 
weigh over one hundred and fifty pounds; 
next, those who weigh less; next, all 
exc#pt graduates of Yale or Harvard; 
next, all millionaires; next, all bald-headed 
men ; next, all red-baired women ; next, all old 
bachelors and old maids; next, all one-eyed 
and one-legged soldiers ; next, all lawyers, doc- 
tors, and clergymen; next, Dr. Newman 
Smyth; next, all except the Simon pure In- 
dians, the only persons who have any in- 
alienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness on American soil. 


A SOMEWHAT curious petition—as we pre- 
sume, rather as a telling and effective joke, 
than a serious and earnest matter—has been 
presented to the House of Representatives 
from Milwaukee, asking for the passage of a 
law that will forbid all Irish immigration to 
this country, and specifying a series of evils re- 
sulting therefrom as reasons for the enact- 
ment of such alaw. Taking intothe account 
theaverage condition and character of Irish im- 
migrants, especially Irish laborers, there is no 
doubt that quite a story in the way of evils 
might be told, without drawing upon fancy or 
exceeding the boundaries of truth. Indeed, 
at the commencement of this immigration, a 
vast many people in this country thought it a 
serious evil to have the “the poor Irish,”’ as 
they were called, come here and enjoy the 
privilege of becoming citizens of the United 
States, just as some people, and very generally 
the Irish, now think in regard to Chinese 
immigration. We have no sympathy 
with this theory, whether applied to the 
*‘ignorant Irish,’ or the “‘heathen Chinee,”’ 
or to any other class or race of human beings, 
who, for peaceful and industrial purposes, 
desire to establish their homes in this country; 
yet we would just as soon apply the theory to 
the IrM laborer as we would to the Chinese 
laborer. ‘The latter, economically considered, 
is quite as good as the former and in some 
respects far his superior. He is less likely to 
commit crime and less likely to need the sup- 
port of public charity. He is, for a rule, the 
more peaceable and thrifty being. There 
would be just as much sense, if not more, in 





passing a law to exclude Irish laborers as there 
is in passing a law to exclude Chinese laborers. 
Such a law is anti-American, mean, and con- 
temptible in application to either. Congress 
can find a much better use for the exercise of 
its legislative powers. 





Tugs House of Representatives last week 
spent the best part of a day in debating the 
preamble and resolutions of Congressinan_ 
Robinson, of Brooklyn, relating to the im- 
prisoument of Irish Americans in Ireland, 
under the British Coercion Acts, and then 
adopted, as a substitute, a much milder reso- 
lution, offered by Congressman Cox, of this 
city. The main object of the debate and of the 
resolution, which was adopted without a 
division, was to make a record for the reading 
of the lrish voters in the United States. The 
fact is that nearly al) ibe Irish Americans who 
have been arrested under the Coercion Acts of 
Pailiament have already, upon the representa- 
tions of the United States, through Minister 
Lowell, been released from imprisonment, and 
tbat those who are still in prison would be at 
once released, if they would promise to quit the 
country. The public peace has been greatly dis- 
turbed in certain portions of lreland, the laws 
have been violated and murders have been 
committed ; and, to meet this emergency, the 
British Parliament passed the Coercion Acts, as 
it had a perfect right to do, Under these acts 
numerous arrests have been made, apd in some 
instances Irishmen bave been arrested who 
claimed to be American citizens and come of 
whom were such. These American citizens 
were there on Irish soil, and the government 
supposed that they were there as disturbers of 
the public peace, and fur tbis reason arrested 
them, just asit did other Irishmen who were 
not American citizens. These arrests were in 
pursuance of law, no matter who may be the 
parties arrested. The British Government bas 
simply exercised its rights, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States has courteously 
called its attention to these arrests of Irish 
Americans, with the request that they might 
be at once tried for any offenses of which they 
may bave been guilty or discharged from im- 
prisonpment. This request bas been responded 
to by the discharge of most of them, and 
would be by the discharge of the remainder, 
provided they would take themselves out of 
the country. We see no occasion for any vo- 
ciferation or flurry on this subject, in Congress 
or out of it. The authorities at Washington 
have done and are doing aM that they can 
wisely do, and the British Government has 
shown no disposition to be unreasonable. The 
barapgues in the House of Representatives, 
simply to tickle Irish ears in this country, 
furnish no rule of intercourse between two 
great governments. 


THERE are indications of an important 
change in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, a 
change which promises to bring further relief 
to the Irish tenant. The Land Bill has proved 
to be a wise measure, the forerunner, we muy 
hope, of the final settlement of the long-stand- 
ing grievances of Ireland; but the Irish 
leaders bave stubbornly refused to accept it 
even a8 a partial remedy. They were angered 
and alienated because Parnell’s amendment, 
staying sales under writ of execution for debt 
or damages until the question of rent could 
be judicially settled, was rejected. Mr. 
Healy’s bi, which, it is understogg, Mr. Par- 
nell drafted in Kilmainham jail and which has 
the support of the Home Rulers, has drawn 
from Mr. Gladstone a speech so concilatory in 
tone toward the Irish leaders that it looks as 
if there would be an alliance of Liberals and 
Home Rulers in the settlement of Ireland’s 
grievances. This state of affairs, coming 
so closely after the adoption of ‘“‘cloture,” 
designed by Mr. Gladstone to prevent the 
Home Rulers from obstructing legisla- 
tion, is very gratifying. Mr. Gladstone does 
not approve all the features of the Parnell- 
Healy Bill; but he sees in this measure “‘ the 
first gleam of hope ona dark subject.” He 
praised the syetem it proposed of settling the 
‘arrears’? question, and added that, althougb 
he was confident of the power of the Empire, 
compulsion was completely alien to the spirit 
of the Constitution. The Home Rulers ex- 
pressed satisfaction with this statement and 
late cable dispatches tell us: 

“The House of Lords Committee on the 
Land Act will recommend Jarge and liberal 
terms, including the advance of the whole pur- 
chase money to tenants purchasing ; the with- 
drawal of all limitation on the amount to be 
paid and on the number ef years ree to 
be given—the settlement to be left to the 
parties interested ; and the exaction of a fixed 
rate of interest by the state, subject to the 
condition that the annual payment on account 
of interest and sinking fand and the number 
of years over which the payments are to ex- 
tend shall be so regulated that the tenant shall 


not have to pay a larger yearly sum than the 
amount of his original rent.” 


Turs ‘arrears’ question the Irish leaders 
regard as the “‘core”’ of the Irish difficulty. 
Mr. O'Donnell shows that the aggregate losses 
to the Irish farmera, ty the three years succeed- 
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ing 1876, on the potato crop, was $125,000,000. 
As they were scafcely able to pay their rents 
when tbeir crops Were large most of them Were 
almost overwhelmed with debt. This burden 
of arrears, says Mr. O’Donnell, bangs over the 
Irish peasant,“ chilling his bonest resolves and 
stimulating bis desperate impulses.” Whilebe 
is thus “plunged and overwhelmed in the 
flood of unpayable arrears, why should he 
strive in vain to reach the firm ground of any 
Land Act? Struggle as he may, is he not 
doomed to perish before he can reach the 
shore?” This is the point to which Mr. Glad- 
stone is now giving his attention, and, if he 
shall solve it satisfactorily to the Irish leaders, 
there will be a much greater probability of the 
amended act becoming acceptable to Ireland. It 
bas been hitherto regarded as an exelusively 
English enactment, and on this ground the 
farmers were suspicious of it. In connection 
with Mr. Gladstone’s friendly speech, comes 
the announcement, which seems to bear out 
the prediction of a change in the Government 
policy, that Earl Cowper has retired from the 
Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, and that Earl 
Spencer, who is a member of the Cabinet, has 
taken his place. It is also rumored that the 
political prisoners are to be released. Mr. 
Gladstone is showing a sincere desire to do 
justice to Ireland. Willtbe agitators meet 
him half way and moderate their demands 
by reason? 





TuERE has been no more important conven- 
tion held in this country for a great many 
years than that which, last week, met in Cin- 
cirnuti, for the purposeof considering the gen- 
eral subject of forest culture and organizing a 
society fur the promotion of this object. Mr. 
George B. Loring, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, on taking the chair, made an address, in 
which he said : 

“In conclusion, let me urge upon this asso- 
ciation the most careful consideration of the 
topies before ii—the use of forests; the influ- 
ences, injurious and beneficial, of forests; the 
educatioual means by which we may become 
acquainted with forestry work; to what ex- 
tent can the jand-owner enter profitably upon 
the business of tree planting and forest eul- 
ture? What legislation can the states best adopt 
for the increase and preservation of their 
forests? How shallthe General Government 
provide for the plunting of trees on its public 
lauds? Whatis the precise extent of forest 
waste? What is the comparative value of 
various timber trees? How shall we secure 
wind-breaks ov the prairies? By what chem- 
ical process can We preserve our timber used 
in building and fencing? And what forest 
trees are best adapted to various localities ?” 
It is only within a eomparatively short time 
that the attention of even the thoughtful bas 
been seriously called to the rapid waste of our 
forests and the urgent necessity of immediate 
effort to repair this waste by forest culture. 
The last census makes the startling announce- 
ment that, if the destruction of timber contin- 
ues at the present rate, the United States will 
be stripped entirely bare of their f- reste in less 
than twenty-five years and the larger part of 
the country will become an arid waste. Nota 
moment is to be lostin averting the impend- 
ing evil. 


-... The Living Church rebukes an exchange 
for speaking of the Protestant Episcopal as a 
“smallish Church,” and proceeds to show 
that, according to statistics, it stands thus: 


CAE .0 0005s cccccccccccccccaces 18,500,000 
Methodjets (all sorts)............... 14,500,000 
Roman Catholios................+.. 13,500,000 
Presbyterians (all sorts)............ 10,250,000 
Baptiste (all sorts).................. 8,000,000 
Congregationalists. ...............0. 6,000,000 
CRRISRIIED, cccccccncccscccccceccccess 1,000,000 
TRS NEED. cccccccecccvececcecsonees 1,500,000 
FD Fe ivccccccccccessspecesceces 8,500,000 

DOOR . coccccccccccosccccecss 81,750,000 


Hardly. The Methodist Year-Book for 1882 
gives the total of Methodist communicants as 
4,917,183, which is an under statement, and 
estimates the Methodiat population at 24,585,- 
915. We think, however, that 20,000,000 
would be nearer the fact, and this would leave 
the “Churehmen” behind to the extent of 
1,500,000. 

-».. We rise to a point of order. There was 
a Baptist Bible meeting held at Calvary 
Church, the other day, and The Baptist Weekly 
is quite out of order in speaking In this way 
of a fellow editor who was present : 

“‘Nothing seemed to disturb the unity of 
sentiment which marked the meeting, but the 
Officiousness and dogmatism of one man, who 
seemed disposed to assume entire control of 
proceedings and whose dictatorial spirit on 


all denominational questions never fails to 
Provoke antagonisms.”’ 


Whereupon The Watchman helps on the dis- 
order: “ We jadge there is a good deal of 
truth in the statement.” . 


-.-.Mr. Seoville, who has received from Gul- 
teau nothing but “ ingratitude and abuse”’ for 
his services, has entirely withdrawn from the 
case, assigning as his reason the fact that he is 
unable, without compensation, to continue 
the service. No one will charge him with not 
having done his duty in the premises. We do 
not suppose that his witvdrawal will affect the 
final result, one way or the other; for the sim- 
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for the revision a higher court. Judge Cox 
extended to him the utmost indulgence and 
latitude and the jury found him guilty upon 
the evidence. 


«++eThe Catholic Telegraph isin despair, just 
because we spoke of the Cincinnati Pastoral 
Letter as a juvenile document and ridiculed 
its position that men are not free and equal. 
It remarks, hopelessly : 

“The wise will waste no more time endeav- 
oring to convince the invincibly ignorant 
that our prelates are men of good will. It is 
vain to attempt the removal of this. mountain 
of prejudice and cast it into the sea.”’ 


A little‘eommon sense used by these prelates 
would do what your faith cannot. 


--»-Has the Millennium come? A strug- 
gling Congregational church exists in Paterson, 
N. J., which has not hada bappy history and 
which is now making a desparate attempt to 
raise the money to buy back its old house of 
worship. Three Presbyterian churches in the 
city took up collectious last Sunday for their 
Congregational sister, and the amount: re- 
ceived (including some subseriptions previous- 
ly made by individual members) was over two 
thousand dollars. ‘ That ye may be one/”’ 


...-Here is another sign of the Millennium, 
vastly better than those earthquaxes and pest 
ilences our Second Advent friends are looking 
so anxiously for. The Ontario Congregational 
Association has received into full membership 
two Free Baptist ministers,on the full uader- 
standing that they retain their Baptist princi- 
ples and that there is no reason why Baptist 
and Congregational ministers and churches 
should not belong to the same ecclesiastical 
body. 

...-The Japanese Indemnity Bill, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives, several 
weeks since, hangs fire in the Senate. It 
last week came up for consideration, and ought 
to have been passed at once ; but was post- 
poned. It would bea pity and ashame if this 
billshould fail to become a law. The money 
whieh years ago was wrongfully taken from 
Japan ought to be promptly returned. 

--+eA picture of Dred Scott, the colored 
man made famous by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in regard to him, and a portrait 
ofgTbomas H. Benton, the great senator of 
Missouri, hang side by side upon the wall in 
the dwelling of Mrs Theodore Barnum, whose 
deceased husband purchased Scott’s manu- 
mission. The humble and the illustrious are 
thus brought together in equal honor. 


-..-Chinamen are said to be arriving at 
Victoria, in British Columbia, at the rate of 
seven hundred a week; and they might come 
from thence to this country, even if the Anti- 
Chinese Bill should become a law, as they 
might also from Canada. The bill does not 
and cannot stop up all the cracks through 
which Mongolian blood may leak into the 
United States. 


....Senator Hawley, referring to the Anti- 
Chinese Biil, said that “it reads asif it came 
from the Dark Ages,’”’ and yet itis proposed 
“in the middle of the nineteenth century to 
put it in the statute book of the nation.” 
Next to the Fugitive Slave Law, the bill, should 
the President sign it, will be the most disgrace- 
frl law that Congress ever enacted. 

-.-» Tbe President has nominated Mr. Conlte 
ling’s pepbew, of Utica, as the successor of 
Judge Wallace in the northern district of this 
state. The people of Buffalo wanteda judge 
resident in their city ; the principal part of the 
admiralty business of the court arises there, 
and it would have suited their convenience to 
have the judge there. 


...-The speech of Mr. Lynch, last week, be- 
fore the House of Representatives, in advocacy 
of bis right to the seat then occupied by 
General Chambers, when compared with the 
speech of the latter, shows that he is far the 
abler man of the two. He hasa ringing voice 
and, ‘‘Nigger”’ though be is, a flowing and 
brilliant rhetoric. 


...-Dr. Charles Hodge only very briefly and 
interrogatively entered into the discussion on 
Darwinism at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in New York. His essay proving 
that Darwinism is Atheism was, as we are re- 
minded by a correspondent, not read before 
the Alliance, but was published soon after. 


..--Sir William Harcourt, who represents 
the law, in postponing the execution of Dr. 
Lamson, at the request of this Government, 
treated the request with becoming courtesy; 
and, in finally ordering the execution of the 
condemned man, he acted as the law directs 
and the evidence fully justifies. 


.... The Hebrew Student is edited not by Prof 
8. Ives Curtiss, as bas been stated, out by 
Prof. W. R. Harper. Prof. Curtiss is respens- 
ible only for the abstraets of Delitzsch’s lee- 
tures. Prof. Curtiss has offered prizes for 
proficiency in Hebrew before entering the sem- 
inary. 

.-..The women of Utah, as a mark of their 
gratitude for the services of Senator Edmunds 
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gamy, propose to send to his wife a splendid 
silk quilt. These women are on the spot and 
understand the evils of the system which it is 
the object of the law to destroy. 


...-Senator Ingalls hit the mark when he 
asked Senator Farley why, if the Chinese area 
horde of loathesome lepers and repulsive 
beings, the people of California continue to 
empioy them, at a good rate of wages. This is 
a stunning question for the Chinese hater to 
answer. 


..--Mra.Scoville’s proposed lecturing tour, 
having for its main object the procurement of 
signers to a petition for the pardon of Guiteau, 
had bette be indetinitely postponed. The peo- 
ple may sympathize with the woman; but she 
will not find much sympathy with her cause. 
...-The application of Sergeant Mason to 
the Supreme Court for a writ of habeas corpus 
was argued last week. The probability is that 
the Court will deny the application, on the 
ground that it has no jurisdiction of the case. 
....The House of Bishops of the Provincial 
Synod of Canada recommends that no election, 
be held at the present session of the Synod for 
bishop of the missionary diocese of Algoma 
on the ground that sufficient provision for 
episcopal support bas not been made. 


....The throngs of people that visit the tomb 
where slumber the mortal remains of our late 
Jamented President show that the name and 
the memory of Garfield live most tenderly in 
the affections of the popular heart. 

----Our late minister to Austria, William 
Walter Phelps, has been making a visit to Con- 
stantinople, where, with eighteen or twenty 
other Americans, be was lately entertained by, 
our minister, General Wallace. 


....The Presbyterian General Assembly will 
meet this month in Springfield, Ili., and the 
State Journal will print the daily full reports. 


..«* Ignorami "—Presbyterian Journal, 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





SugscripTions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow. 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will! greatly 
oblige us by promytly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order, 
iog THe INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same atthe low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tae INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 
a 


Publisher's Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 

AT this season of the year, when Conghs and Colds 
are prev. t. provide yourself with a good, reliable 
Co Medicine. Keep it in your medicine closet and 
use It at the commencement of the attack. 


st, nud, instead of 


coking for Go . the it Cough 
Medicine he has in hts store, they will take anything 
atalliif itis only cheap) that may be offered. These 
same people would exercise more care and thought 
while buying bread and ch for their families, 
where different qualities were and always 
take the hest. ht they not, where life and death 
is at stake, exercise, at least, as much care? 
— 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 

THE publication entitled “ Music and Drama,” office 
30 East 14th Street, this city, Mr. John C. Freund 
ing fresh information 
to its columns. Th* issue before us (April 


Irving,” the of the “May Festival” in this 

; From Bo ipnia. Chicago, St. 
Lou's, and other cities. Subscription price, See 
advertisement, eleewhere, 


R. M. WALTERS, 
Manufacturer of the Celebrated Narvesen Pianos, 
has opened a New Wareroom at 57 and 5@ University 
Place, corner 12th Styeet, New York, where a large 
assortment of New and Second-hand Pianos can 
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DRY GOODS BY MAIL. 

Most of the leading retail dry goods houses in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston now advertise to fill 
orders by mail or express to any section of the 
country. The experiment has been thoroughly tried, 
and in no instance, so far as we know, where such 
orders have been sent to well-known parties, has 
there been any dissatisfaction. We know that 
within ten years past business of this sort has in- 
creased immensely ; some houses now constantly em- 
ploying from_five to twenty five persons in the coun- 
try-order de“rtment alone. The well-known house 
of Cooper & Conard, corner Ninth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, are now giving special attention, and 
more than ever before, to this important branch of 
their business. Thouss nds of our readers desire toavail 
themselves of such facilities as are offered by this 
highly respectable firm to obtain all sorta of merch- 
andize, not'to be had at any local store, near home. A 
complete wedding, or mourning, or party, or travel- 
ing outfit can be had at this establishment on @hort 
notice. Also the hard-to-get newest styles of dress 
trimmings, fancy goods, upholstery, wraps, and other 
outside garments, underwear, shawls, laces, embrol- 
dery, also gentlemen’s furnishing goods, boys’ and 
girls’ outfite, etc. Thosein want of any of these goods 
will please notice the brief advertisement of Cooper & 
Conard, in another column, and then send to them 
for the “Shopping Guide,” and for such special in- 
formation as may be desired. 





Tur Unitep States Horer., Saratoga Springs, was 
buil: in 1874 and contains one thouxand rooms for 
gucsts and is one of the largest hotels in the world. 
The building encloses seven acres of ground, having 
a frontage of two hundred and thirty-two feet on 
Broadway, six hundred and fifty-six feet on Division 
Street, with “Cottage Wing” on the south side of the 
plaza, extending west from main front for five hun- 
cred and sixty-six feet. This wing Is one of the most 


desirable and attractive features of this admirably 
orranged house, as it affords families and others 
compiete seclusion, together with the conveniences 


of a Utrst-class hotel. The rooms of the wing are 
arranged in suits of from one to seven sleeping- 
rooms, with parlor, bath-room, and other convenien- 
ces in each sult. Private table fare is suppiied, if de- 
sired, so that the privacy of one’s own house is thus 
secured, The hotel opens for the season June 10th 
and remains open until October Ist. 


CROCKERY. 

WE desire to call the attention of such of our read- 
ers as may be oqatempteting housekeeping, or re- 
furnishing their homes, to the card of Charles L. 
Hadley, Cooper Institute, New York City, where may 
be found in stock full Hnes of White and Decorated 
French China and English Porcelain, Dinner, Tea, and 
Chamber Sets, and all Housefurnishing Goods, 

This firm make a specialty of sending goods 
throughout the country by express, C. O. D., or on re- 
ceipt of P.O. money order. An illustrated catalogue 
and price-list sent free on application. 





ATTENTION {is called to the advertisement of Messra. 
H.C. ¥, Koch & Sou, of Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, 
who offer a very large assortment of Beaded Spanish 
end French Laces, at very low. prices. They give 
special attention to orders by mail. . 





Tue SrectaL STEAMBOAT TRaINS, Connecting with 
New Haven steamers. leaving Pier 2, E. R., at 8 and 
11:20 P. m., have commenced running for the season. 
The delightful eailon the Sound renders this route 
exceedingly popular with the traveling public. 

= 


“THE LITTLE PEACEMAEER,” 


a beautiful new Palette, sent, on receipt of five Z- 
cont stamps, by E. C. JOHNSON, 27 Warren St., New 
ork. 





RICHARD Brioes, of Boston, delivers, free of ex- 
press charges, at any place in the United States, his 
exquisite “Longfellow Jug.” The price is only five 
oo ars e They are from the famous Wedgewood 
actory. 


of superior quality, for ladies 
EASY SHOES, and veticmen. ne custom 
work a specialty. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue, Es- 
tublished 1840. 





a. 


THE WEEKLY PRESS. 

“THe Best NEWSraPreR EVER PUBLISHED IN PErsyt- 
vans.” This is one of the many complimentary 
things sald about the PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY Press 
by ite contamperes se. It is, Indeed, an enterprising 
and thoroughly readable newspaper, whose pages are 
never soiled by the unclean things which make so 
many journals of the day dangerous visitors in the 
family circle. $1.26 a year. 

A handsome mounted wall map of Pennsylvania, 
BRl6x23t¢ inches, and THe WEEKLY , one year, 
for $1.50. Specimen co pies free. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 
THE ANNUAL SERMON 


in behalf of the American Home Missionary Society 
is to he preached by Kev. J. LAMES RANKIN, D. D., 
of Washington, D. C.,on SUNDAY Evening, May 7th, 
in the BROADWAY TABERNACLE CHURCH. corner 
of Sixth Avenue and S4th Street, Now York City. 

The Annual Mecting of the Society for business will 
be held in the Home Missionary Rooms, Bible House, 
New York, on WEDNESDAY Afternoon, May 10th, at 
four o'clock ; to be followed by a meeting of the Board 
of Directors. 








The ANNUAL Sermon before the AMERICAN SEAMEN'S 
FRIEND Society will be preached, this year, by Rev. 
EDWARD B. Cor, in the Collegiate Reformed Dutch 
Church, Fifth Avenue and 48th Btreet. New York City, 
on Sunday eventng, May 7th, at 8 o'clock. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
FOR SALE, 


for a School or Residence, premises recently occupied 
by the subscriber and 2% miles from Freehold, N. J., 

acres of land. The house has 16larzge roome, steam 
heat, and water: barn, coach, and tee-bouse near, 
Pennsylvania Railroad has a flag station nt the gate, 


Me meee M. C. C., Box 851, Frechold, Monmouth Co., 


EDDY'S 


Irgerators, 


WITH A REPUTATION OF THIRTY YEARS’ STAND- 
ING, AND ACKNOWLEDGED EVERYWHERE TO 
BE THE BEST IN USE. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
601 and 603 Sixth Avenue; 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 











USE DEOVE’S 











ple reason that Guitesu has mo ease that calls 


“fm the recent legislation with regard to poly 


always be purchased or rented at lowest cash prices. 
Pianos also seld on installments. 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE Di’ P’G CO., Mi’rs’, New York City 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


DRESS GOODS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Have made extraordinary reductions in 
this department. 


BROADWAY, FIFTH AVE.,& 19th ST. 


ARNOLD, — 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


Are offering their entire stock of Paris 
Suits and those of their own manufacture, 
consisting of Reception, Dinner, and Even- 
ing Dresses, Mantles, Wraps, Paletots, 








Ulsters, etc., ete., at a large reduction from 
former prices. 


BROADWAY CORNER {9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Are offering a lot of very fine Black and 
Solid Colored Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, at un- 
usually low prices, to which they desire to 
call special attention, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK, 














Financial. 


LOUISIANA ROBBERY. 





LovutstaNna having, as shown by the last 
census, an aggregate population of 930,946 
and having, in pursuance of law, exercised 
its power to borrow money, is one of sev- 
eral Southern States that believe the short- 
est and simplest way of paying state debts 
is to cheat creditors out of the whole or a 
part of their dues. The legislature of the 
state in 1874 passed an act scaling down 
the debt to sixty per cent. of its face value, 
thus repudiating $8,000,000 of the amount. 
Olid bonds and unpaid interest “not rec- 
ognized,” amounting in all to $6,750,000, 
were repudiated in 1879. Repudiation of 
future interest—not only by scaling down 
the bonds, but by also scaling down the 
rate of interest—sweeps away some $12,- 
000,000 more of the legal claims of the 
creditors against the state. The story of 
these repudiating schemes is a long and 
complicated one and has often been told; 
yet these figures summarize the result. 

There is a suit pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States relating to the 
scaling and repudiating practice of Louis- 
iana, which has already been argued by 
David Dudley Field, of this city, in behalf 
of the creditors. What is the precise form 
of the suit we do not know, further than 
that it relates to this subject and that it has 
been brought to enforce the claims of the 
creditors. The antecedents of the Supreme 
Court constitute the most ample guaranty 
that, if the subject-matter is within its juris- 
diction, the Court -will exert all its powers 
to ufford the creditors the remedy to which 
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in law and equity they are entitled. It has | comfortable quarters. This is the! reason | were supplied at 2 and 2} per cent., with 


been characteristic of this Court during its 
whole history to set its face like a flint 
against all schemes for the violation of 
contracts and the repudiation of debt obli- 
gations; and, but for the unfortunate adop- 
tion of the Eleventh Amendment, the 
powers of this Court would long since have 
put an end to both the spirit and practice 
of state repudiation. 

When a state by its proper authority con- 
tracts a debt, and issues its bonds as evi- 
dences thereof, thereby pledging its faith 
to pay both principal and interest, and 
these bonds have passed into the possession 
and ownership of lawful purchasers, it has 
no right, other than that of the highway- 
man and the robber, to alter the contract, 
to scale down the debt, to reduce the stipu- 
lated rate of iuterest, or todo anything or 
omit anything that violates the obligation 
to the breadth of a hair. The state bas 
pledged its faith, and received the money 
of its creditors, upon the basis of this 
pledge; and this faith it must keep, ia every 
part and item of it, or be guilty of rascal- 
ity. The fact that the rascality is that of 
a stute makes it no better than if it were 
that of individuals. ‘The fact that a state 
cannot be compelled to pay its debts does 
not lessen the enormity of repudiation. 
The thing done is the same, whether com 
pulsion is possible or not. A state that 
gets the money of its creditors, and then 
tells them to whistle for their money, or 
compels them to accept part payment, in- 
stead of the whole, is no better than a 
highway robber, who says to his victim, 
with pistol in hand: ‘‘ Your money or your 
life!” Repudiation is robbery. Scaling 
down the principal of a debt is robbery. 
Reducing the rate of interest, against the 
consent of the creditor or with his forced 
consent, is robbery. The refusal to levy 
the requisite taxes to pay state debts is 
simply robbery. Every form of the thing 
is robbery. The robbers are the people 
who compose the state and give their 
sanction to the doing of such things. They 
can be done in no state against the voice of 
a majority of the people; and when they 
are done this majority is responsible for 
the robbery. It is their act. 

——E——ES 


KILLING THE GOOSE THAT LAYS 
THE EGG. 





WE can think of no more striking illus- 
tration of this motto than the merciless and 
impolitic system of taxation that is applied 
to movey capital in this city. New York 
is the great monetary center of the 
United States; and it ought to be the fixed 
policy of the legislature of this state so to 
legislate as to invite the influx of loanable 
capital into this city, not only to promote 
the interests of trade here, but to serve the 
same interests throughout the country. 
Nothing can migrate more easily than 
loanable capital; and, if it finds itself ex- 
cessively burdened with taxation in a given 
locality, it will instinctively seek for itself 
pew quarters. 

The fact may not have attracted the at- 
tention of our wise men who goto Albany 
and make laws for the state and for this 
city; yet it is a fact that, within the 
past few years, they have managed 
to drive out of this city some $50,- 
000,000 of loanable capital, that has fied 
to other localities,in order to escape the 
oppressions of exorbitant taxation, and 
that would have remained here under a 
reasonable system of taxation and yielded 
a revenue to the city and the state. Hav- 
ing quit the city and the state, it now pays 
no tax for the expenses of either. What 
is this but killing the goose that lays the 
ege? Capital cannot be loaned at a higher 
rate than six per cent. under very severe 
penalties and during a considerable part 
of the time the market rate is much lower. 
If invested in bond and mortgage, it will 
not yield, for a rule, more than five per 
cent., and then, if the lender bas to pay a 
two-and-a half per cent. mortgage tax, his 
net income from his capital will be but two- 
and-a-half per cent. Take the national tax 
of one-half of one per cent. on capital, and 
the same amount on deposils, and add this 
to what the state exacts, in convection with 
the low market rate of interest and the 
rate fixed by law, avd loanable capital in 
the City of New York find# itself in un- 





why $50,000,000 of such capital have 
migrated witbin a few years, and other mil- 
lions will follow the example, provided 
the same policy of exaction be continued. 
Botb the city and the state are actually 
losing, io the mere matter of revenue, to 
speak of no other losses, far more than is 
gained by this process. The revenue is 
less than it would be under a reasonable 
and just system of taxation, because there 
is less capital to tax. The capital flees for 
its own security, and goes where it can do 
better, and, hence, in this city pays no tax 
or refuses to come here to be squeezed and 
fleeced by the tax-collector,, We think it 
high time that the legislature of this state 
should ‘‘call a halt” on this subject, and 
exercise a little common sense in the matter 
of taxation. Indeed, we are of opinion 
that the whole system of taxing personal 
property,in any form, especially that form 
which consists of mere evidences of debt, 
is a grave mistake in policy. It would be 
better for the state to abolish this tax alto- 
gether. Taxation simply on real estate 
would, by a natural Jaw of distribution, 
equalize itself in respect to all classes in the 
community, so that every one, in the end, 


would bear his fair proportion of the 
burden. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Tue sub-committee of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, to whom 
was referred that part of the President's 
Message relating to silver coinage and sil- 
ver certificates, have agreed to recommend 
the following bill: 


“ A bill to suspend the issue of silver cer- 
tificates and to limit the coinage of standard 
silver dollars to the requirements of the 
people. 

‘* Be it enacted, etc., That, from and after 
the passage of this act, and until an inter- 
national agreement on a coinage ratio for 
the use of silver, if in full legal-tender coin- 
age, shall be made by the leading cém- 
mercial nations; or until the pone Prsaped 
of value between the standard silver and 
gold coins of the United States in the mar- 
kets of the world shall be otherwise secured, 
the issue of silver certificates, authorized by 
the act of February 28th, 1878, shall be sus- 
pended; provided that the silver ceriifi- 
cates pow outstanding may from ose to 
time, as paid into the Treasury, be 
ov the deposit of standard silver dollars. 

**Sro. 2. That, from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, and until an international 
agreement on a coinage ratio for the use of 
silver In full legal-tender coinage shall be 
made by the leading commercial nations; 
or until the equivalency of value between 
the standard silver aud gold coins of the 
United States in the markets of the world 
shall be otherwise secured, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall cause to be coined only 
such number of the standard silver dollars 
authorized by the act of February 28th, 
1878, as may be required to supply the de- 
mand for actual circulation, in lien of the 
minimvm coinage provided by said act.” 


The theory of this bill is that the time 
has fully come for Congress to “call a 
halt” in an experiment upon which it 








should never have entered. For about four | 


years the Government has been coining 
silver dollars, until now more than 100,- 
000,000 have been coined; and the effort to 
get them into general circulation among the 
people has been conspicuously a failure. 
The people have shown most conclusively 
by their practice that they do not want 
these dollars; and? to continue the coinage in 
face of this fact, would be the extremest 
folly in the Government. There is really 
no prospect of any international agreement 
as tothe relative value of gold and silver, 
and no certainty that such an agreement, 
even if made, would maintain this relative 
value. This pet idea of the bi-metallistsis no 
nearer heing realized than it was five years 
ago. The Government of the United States 
undertook to establish bi-metallism by its 
own power; and, after coining more than 
100,000,000 of silver dollars, it finds itself 
utterly impotent for the task. It has not, 
by creating a demand for silver, made any 
impression upon its-commercial value in 
the markets of the world, and would not if 
it were to continue the experiment for 
four years longer. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


LOANABLE funds were in abundance in 
the money market tbroughout the past 
week, and the necessities of borrowers were 
met at 2} to 4 per cent. on pledge of stock 
collateral. Dealers in Government bonds 
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the bulk of the transactions at the lowest 
rate. Time loans were made at 3 and 4 per 
cént. and prime mercantile paper was sold 
at 44 and 5 per cent. : 
U. 8. Bonps.—A continuance of the 
strength and activity noted last weck in the 
Government bond market bas manifested 
itself in the dealings of the past week by 
a large investment demand for 4s and 44s. 
This was owing to an unexpected change 
in the supposed policy of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in ealling the extended bonds. 
It was thought that he intended to begi- 
with the highest numbers of the extended 
5s, and transactions were based upon tbat 
supposition; but it is now learned that he 
has not made up his mind on the subject. 
Fours declined three-quarters and 44s 
three-eighths of 1 per cent. ; extended 5s ad- 
vanced three-eighths and extended 6s one- 
quarter of 1 per cent. The closing quot- 
ations were as nage 
Bid, ask’ 


tite’ 180) cou.. 118 ae Currency 6s, "98.138 
Currency 6s,’99.140 
4s, 1907. pT Wn 121 

It is estimated that the reduction of the 
public debt for the month of April is about 
$14,000,000, or about $2,000,000 less than 
the reduction for March. 

Treasurer Gilfillan bas mailed 11.318 
checks, which pays $3,513,159.12 interest, 
which was due May Ist, 1882, on the con- 
tinued 5-per-cent. bonds. 

GoLp AnD Stiver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $318,124, which, 
with the amounts previously reported, rake 
a total of $1,467,091 since Jao. ist. The 
export for the week was $250,000, and thus 
far for the year $14,909, 353. 

For the month of April there has been a 
coinnge at the Philadelphia Mint aggregat- 
ing 4,481,000 pieces, valued at $6,057,300. 
This amount is made up of 315,000 eagles, 
422,000 half eagles, 750,000 silver dollars, 
434,000 five-cent pieces, and 2,560,000 cents. 

Forrien Excoanee.—Tbe market for 
foreign exchange has been strong during the 
week on a growing scarcity of bills, due as 
well to sales of securities for foreign ac- 
count as to the small exports. The posted 
rates have been marked up jc, to $4.88 for 
60-day bills and $4.90} fordemand. Actual 
business was done at concessions of Yc. to 
1}c. from asking figures. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The Associated 
Banks present a very favorable exbibit this 
week in the statement of their condition, as 
issued by the Cleaning-house. It shows a 
gain in specie of $1,854,900 and in legal 
tenders of $966,000, an increase in deposits 
of $3,899,400, an expansion iv loans of 
$1,300,700, and a decrease in circulation of 
$424,300. The movement for the week 
results ina gainin surplus reserve of $1,- 
846,050 and the banks now hold $10,895,- 
600 in excess of legal requirements. The 
following table gives figures in detail: 


Legal Net 
Banks, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits, 
New York.. 69,857,000 $1,863,000 $397,000 §9,278.000 
Manhattan. 7,364,000 1,396,000 205.000 6,278.000 
Merchants’. 6.504,700 1,219,900 963.500 5,982,500 
Mechanics’. 8.919.008 1,275,000 779,000 7,188,000 


Onion....... 4.787.500 1,278,700 145.900 4,808.400 
Americs.. 8,072,200 1.2390,100 596,600 5,708.500 
Phenixz..... 3,200,000 1,069,000 41,000 8,209,000 
City....+---» 5,888,100 4,979,000 $71,000 8,779,800 
Trad’smen’s 2,790,330 260,909 83.800 1.434.100 
Fulton 1.610.100 360,000 161.400 1,800,300 


Chemical... 13,080,700 $3,304,800 427,400 12,964,300 
Mer. Exch.. 8.819.400 569.800 278.800 3,005,008 
GallatinNa. 4.114.800 649.800 170,500 2,331,204 
B’tch.&Dro. 1,756,200 345.800 41.400 1,603,400 
M'chs.&Tra. 1.017.000 161,000 119,000 1,057,000 
Greenwich. 1,004,000 20,500 165,200 1,005,300 
Lea. Manuf. 3,031,200 479,400 230.100 2,410,400 
Sev'nth W'd 006,700 222,600 62,100 934,300 
St’teof N.Y. 3.741.800 675,900 182,300 8,474,400 
amer. Ex... 12.246,000 1,983,000 1,315,000 10,188,000 
Commerce.. 14,929,400 8.406.400 451.400 9,865.700 
5,438,700 1,219,200 158.900 4,451,600 
Mercantile. 6,070.700 1,262.200 394.700 5,995.600 
Pacific...... 2,072,700 457,600 396,400 2,523,600 
5,873,000 506.400 282,900 3,121,800 
. 8,191,400 930.600 188,600 3,626,800 
1,361,400 116,400 87,600 1,612,900 
North Am.. 2,349,900 300.000 141,000 2.288.600 
8,058,700 1,134,900 878,200 7.882.800 
Irving...... 3.240.400 571.600 262.900 3,112,500 
Metropoli'n 13.289.000 2,499,000 427,000 10.386.000 
Citizen’... 1,861,600 495,500 241,000 


Oriental.. 
Marine..... 3.295.000 697,000 120,000 
imp. & Tra.. 19,976,000 5,473,200 188,400 


2,101,500 
2.434,900 
2.483.500 
1,843,900 
38,400,000 
Corn Exch. 4,575,200 951,700 218,000 8.473.200 
6,884,700 
1,905,200 
3.698.000 
Park... .... 16,187,500 4,587,600 988,800 19.944:200 

1,846,109 











Fourth Na.. 17,076,300 38,149,600 957,200 


Cent.Na.... 7,332,000 1,490,000 1,129,000 
Second Na.. 3,374,000 725,000 955,000 4,123,000 
Niath Na... 5,761,400 1,057,900 527,200 5,702,700 


First Na.... 14,629,000 3,447,700 $73,700 15,473,000 


Third Na... 4,769,000 1,183,100 705,000 5,331,300 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,531,900. 107,900 123,000 1,240,900 
Bowery...-+ 1,806,000 228,500 197,000 1,637,000 
K.Y.Co....6 1,665,100 27,000 610,100 2,025,000 
Ger. Am.... 2,631,400 285,100 72,500 2,224,100 
Chase Na... 4,484,300 1,362,000 196,000 5,246,600 
Fifth Av 2,015,600 875,700 161,600 2,126,10C 
German Ex. 1,556,500 82,800 161,400 1,701,90C 
Germania... 1,583,500 40,000 165,700 1,651,80C 
0. S. Nat 4.213.200 990,000 58,300  4,348,60C 





Inc. Inc. Inc. Ine. 
Comparisons..$1,300,700 $1,854,900 $966,000 $3,890,400 





Clearings, week ending.Apl.224....,...... $900,873,211 78 
“ - Apl. 29th...... 837,498,739 37 
Balances, week ending Apl. 22d........ 85,379,968 30 
- » Ap’'L 29th...... 26,425,671 00 


The necessary papers for carrying out 
the agreement of the directors of the 
Mechanics’ National Bank, of Newark, 
which was to pay creditors 75 per cent., 
have been completed, and a directors’ meet- 
ing will be held during this week to arrange 
the details. 

The Frst National Bank of Portsmouth, 
N. H., which was organized in April, 1863, 
with a capital of $300,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000, has gone into liquidation because 
of the expiration of its charter, being the 
first in the country to expire. The stock- 
holders and directors of the bank have com 
pleted their arrangements to begin business 
on Monday, May ist, under the old bank 
title. 

Banx Strocxs.—The closing quotations 
for city bavk shares were as follows : 













Bid. Asked.| Bid. Asked, 
America.........150 — |Mech’s&Trad’s.10l1 — 
Americas Ex...124 — (|ifercantile...... 121 — 
Central Nat'l...120 — Merchants’ .....130 a 
Chase National.175 — |Merchants’ Ex..190 — 
hemical.......1901 — = 
Clty... .cccccceces 2o00C« = 
Citizens......... o — 145 
Commerce.. .... 464% — - 
Continental..... _ =_- 

Corn Exc e..172 175 -1 
Fulton........+-- 12a = | _- 
Hanover. .......138 — — 
mp’t’s&Tr’d's. 31 — 185 
Leather Manuf’s160 — 105 
hattan 7. 148 == 





ice 
Mec. Bank’g Ass.104 


Srate Securities. —The following are the 
latest bids at the Board for the various 
state securities: 









° Y. Ga, g 1, °98....006 120 
N. Y. 68, 

Cc. 

%4N.C. 

IN. C, 

-C. 
N.C, 
N.C. 
N.C. 
N.C. 
N. 0. os 18 
N.C.,0,A.0.. 1 
N. C., ap t, ° 
N.C., spt, class 2...... 784 
N.C., spt, class 3 7% 
N. C.,cn. 4s, °10... ROG 
N. C., cn. BOK 
Ohio ts, 
R. I. 6s, c. 19 
8. C.6s, 
8.C. 
T 


Stock Manrket.—There bas been no 
new developments on the Stock Exchange 
during the week and speculation was.ex- 
tremely dull, being confined almost exclu- 
sively to professionals, who found it difficult 
to turn a profitable penny in the dull, ir- 
regular, and unreliable market which ex- 
isted. From about the middle of the week 
the tendency has been downward and for 
some stocks the lowest prices in two years 
have been reached. Lake Shore engrossed 
speculative attention by the weakness there 
was manifested, which resulted in a decline 
of 5 per cent., reaching par value. Unfa- 
vorable reports from the Pennsylvania and 
N. J. Central R. R. Co.’s and the with- 
drawal of Messrs. Gould and Vanderbilt as 
supporters to the market assisted in con- 
tributing to the present condition of affairs. 
The sales at the Stock Exchange for the 
week amounted to 1,717,194 shares, of 
which the following table is the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations: 

High Low- Closing 
est. est. c 


Sales. h. 2. 
Adams Express............... 40 141% 140 141% 
American Express........... 402 94% 9314 94% 
Albany and Sus. .......... 10 184 184 134 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 1000 2 2 26% 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 2,300 67 56 * 64% 
American Dist. Tel.......... 410 «444 44 44 
Boston Air Line, pf........ 110 68 #63 68 
Se, EERE 2,080 Sig 50g 50% 
C., 8. P., M., and O......... 85,400 S874 S58 3644 
C., St. P., M.,and O., pf..... 23,060 10044 9914 90% 
SI ccacctaresevceses 300 «(17.17 7 
Central lows..........00000.4% 100 «=B2% B25 COCSG 
te oe 100 «661 ~—Cé«L 61 
Canada Southern. . - 8425 SOG 4856 48% 
NID. Seciencctes 100 % % % 
Central Pacific............... 3,705 8056 8A 88% 
G., %, L. and N.O.......... ‘900 «76 % 76 
. G., Gand Ind.......... 1980 3 69 oo 
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Chic., Mil. and St. Paul..... 60,968 112% 111 111% 
C,, Mil., and St.P.,pf........ 2,980 129% 190% 121 
Cin.,8.,and Clev....... a 

SS oe ee 200 


B0% =B0G 80K 


Lack... and Western. ..176.767 
Hudson. 104% 


Han. and St. Joseph, pf.... 600 
Homestake Min.........++. 210 
Houston and Texas........ 800 



















15% 15% =««15% 
10654 100%% 100% 
80% 27% 2014 
54 ie 64 
Louisville and Nashville... 62,145 76% 75% 75% 
Manhattan ........0.cccccccce 600 «47 45 46 
Manhattan ist pf.......... 0 8681 to) aD | 
Manhattan Beach............ 725 32 81 31 
Maryland Coal........ anewe 100 16 15 15 
Mar. and Cin. Ist, pf........ 1,000 | an, | om 
Mar. and Cin. 24, pf . ..... 100 4% «4% dhe 
Memphis and Char... ..... 4000 = BO 50 50 
Mil. and L.Shore........... 1,600 4844 47 474 
Metropolitan.............+.. 155 89 88 89 
Michigan Central........... 83,170 681% 78% 80% 
Mobile and Ohio............ 1,300 25% 23% 24 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 18,050 80% 2956 380 
Missouri Pacific............ 62,035 80% 8646 88% 
Morris and Essex........... 585 123% 129 128% 
Nash., Chat..andSt. Louis. 5,800 63 60% «8662% 
N. J. Contral.........ss000-+ 157,163 971 C54 68% 
WF. Gomtaall. .cccsvesoceses 61,680 128% 125 12544 
N.Y., L. E., and Western.108, ST 3555 (3554 
N.Y.,L.E. and W., pfd... 1,100 75% 74% 74% 
N. Y. ,Ont. and Western 4,125 2554 We 25% 
N. Y. C., and St. L........ 9.821 16 14% «214% 
N. Y.C. and StL. pf...... 6,030 85 8633 83 
Nor. and Western, pf...... 2275 58 504% «62 
Northern Pacific ........... 18,004 8954 87% 38% 
Northern. Pacific, pfd...... 82,207 7834 7834 77% 
Ohio Southern.............. 100 15 15 15 
Ohio and Miss............... 8,000 S644 82% 36 
Oregon Trens..............6 1,600 71% 71 71 
Oregon R. and N.......0006 626 141 139 139 
Ohio Central ..........00.0. 4,575 154 18% 14% 
Ontario Mining............. 189 35% 35 Bhlg 
Pacific Mail......... socsse. 20.760 80% 87 89% 
PEROERB. ...ccccccccccocesces 192 198 198 1938 
Phil. and Reading.......... 46,900 1 55% 
Pitts., Ft. W., and C 500 1396 195 SBlg 
Pullman Car........... 152 127 125 127 
a, Dec., and E ,205 28 
Quicksilver........ 100) «=i 11% 11 
Quickstiver. pf,... 100 57 57 
h. end na ++ ._400 30 oat 80 
tock Island......... «- 2,840 1 128 1 
tich. and Dan.. ia 200 ie 130 tio 
W. P.. 125 (1 125 
Rich. and Al 450 «21 20 20 
St Paul and Dp’ 4 iy Ti, 
Standard Mining. . 2,880 17% 15 
|, eee 4 
§ and San Fra: oi 51 
St. Paul, M. and N 551 120 11 120 
‘ io, Deland B 200 
Union Pacific.,... «+» 15,405 111% 110 Wigs 
Texas and Pacific......... 19,513 30% 
Wabash, St. L.. and Pac... 15,450 





Wab., St. L..and P., pf..... 4 53 50 51 
Wells-F i oniiiabeas 1 196 
Western Union Tel......... 68,155 8156 81% 


Frxancrat Items.—The Lincoln Nation- 
al Bank, General Thomas L. James (late 
Postmaster of New York), president, has 
been admitted to membership in the Clear- 
ing-house of: New York. 

The ‘ Madison-Square Bank,” with a 
eash capital of $200,000, is now in actual 
operation, with Mr. Wetmore Cryder 
as president, Effingham Townsend, vice- 
president, and F. M. Breece, cashier. The 
list of directors embrace the names of 
some of the ablesi and best known busi- 
ness men in New York. 

The securities of the New York, Chicago, 
and St. Louis Railroad Company have been 
listed at the Stock Exchange and will now 
be regularly dealt in at the Board. 

Bank stocks are dealt in at the Stock Ex- 
change very sparingly, holders being indis- 
posed to part with them at current prices. 
Most of our city banks are now doing well, 
have large deposits, and making satisfactory 
dividends. . 

Government securities are more active 
among the leading dealers, but it is not 
easy to fill very large orders. The steady 
reduction of the national debt and the 
calling in of bonds is rapidly depleting the 
market. 

The stock of our best insurance compa- 
nies is in fair demand, considering the great 
losses these institutions have recently sus- 
tained. Premium rates are more firm and 
pa Summer prospects for business are 


Collections from the country continue 
good and the steady flow of currep- 
cy and gold from the interior to New York 
is having its effect on the rates for money, 
which are likely to be very low through 
the Summer. 

There is a good deal of gossip in finan 
cial circles about the early retirement of 
Vanderbilt and Jay Gould from the stock 
market. We do not believe the story. 

Many of the leading railroads report a 
very heavy gain in receipts for the month 
of April, a8 compared with the correspond- 
ing month in 1881. 

The foreign demand for gold is not as 
great now as it was predicted a month ago 
it would be. 

Business men in all directions, including 
our leading merchants and importers, 
bankers and capitalists, do not predict 


r very active market during the Summer 








months, except in Wall Street, where it 
probably will be stimulated by an abund- 
ance of money. 

The deposits in our city banks are stead- 
ily increasing. Those having $10,000,000 
and over are as follows: Importers’ and 
Traders’, $21,544,300; Park, $19,994,200; 
Fourth National, $16,152,900; Firat Na- 
tional, $15,473,000; Chemical, $12,664,300; 
Metropolitan, $10,386,000; American Ex- 
change, $10,183,000—a total in seven hanks 
of over $106,000,000. 

Money is so very abundant that large 
sums can now be had on the best 
security at from 2 to 2% per cent. per 
annum, and, what is more and wor- 
thy special attention, it promises to in- 
crease immensely during the Summer. This 
fact keepsup a steady demand for Govern- 
ments, from all quarters, and those who 
ought to know predict much higher quota- 
tions for these securities. 

Drvipenps.—The American Exchange 
National Bank has declared a semi annual 
dividend of three-and-a-half per cent., pay- 
able May 2d. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calis of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1 ,coo or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000. 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Ragertel attention gi 
and Telegraph en | Benke, lechert, mo 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. | 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable infotmation 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. , 


Fisk & Hatch, 


§ Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Brital 
Ireland, and France.’ 


ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
A. F. DAY, MANacGer. J.D. BROWER, AssisTarr. 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 
STATE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, 
Corner of William St. and Exchange Place, 
IN THE BUILDING OF 

THE NATIONAL BANK or THe STATE oF NEW YORK. 

This vault is the STRONGEST, BEST VENTILATED, 
MUST CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED, and attractive 
vault in the city. . 

It is constructed of welded FIVE-PLY STEEL and 


iron, and is both burgiar and fire-proof. NO EXPENSE 
HAS BEEN SPARED in its construction to insure the 


most perfect security. It is centrally located, bein 
opposite the CUSTOM-HOUSE and near the STOCK. 
UCE, C RITIME, 











OPEN DAILY FROM 9 4. M. TO 4P. M., Sundays and legal 
holidays excepted. 


MADISON SQUARE BANK. 


No 23 West 234 Street, near Madison Square. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 
ex Vint RATER TREND Eeptest 
NG ce- 
¥. M. BREECE, Cashier.” 
DIRECTORS: 
Cc. C. BALDWIN G. G. HAVEN, 
8. L. M. BARLOW RB. P. LOUNSBERRY, 
CHARLES CURTISS, 8. A. 


W. W. CRYDER, RLES L. PERKINS, 
W. B. DINSMORE, EFFINGHAM TOWNSEND. 
GEO. W. FULLER, LAWRENCE TORNURE. 
The Bank will be opened for business on the morn- 
Ing of the Ist of May. ae 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 








will de well to write to orcallon the old Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY 


9 
WALL ®TREET, NEW Y 
a3 ormerly HOWES & MACTO 


at4 per cent., payable 
JARVIS. CONKLIN & CO.. 
FIRST M z Loans 
ol 





ORTGAG 
ed farms in hey. 
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GLLins, Bowen GJENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorw& 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and sofft on come 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing busivess will receive prompt attention. 
Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Ralil- 
road (Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotisted. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Corporations. 

wi UCT THE FINANCI4L REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
7s whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

‘ustees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAUD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
EEE re | |! 


REAL ESTATE POugaz Axp soup ox 
PROPERTY RENTED 23,4, 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES ont. Assessments looked after and 


First Mortgage f term of 
LOANS pats Ln ob ? . ea 


A separate corps of assistants in each department 
and our personal supervision given to all. 

We offer our best services to the owners of propert. 
be ee ag by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago an 
vicinity. 

‘ References given in the principal Eastern cities, 
esired, 


Caldwell Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 


Broadway and Wall ®t., 
transact a general nking Business, including the 
Purchase and Sale of all Securities dealt in at the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. Interest allowed on Deposits subject 
to ogee draft. 
“HAS. B, CALDWELL, late West & Caldwell. 
SILAS C. HAY, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
L. C. WASHBURN, late Whittingham & Washburn 


PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 
Northern Pacific, in the Wheat Belt of North Da 
kota, producing from $15 ie x per acre each 
year, and no loan exceeding © $6 Fay acre. 
Interest and principal paid in New York. Exchange 
free to lender. 
Send for full particul and ref to 


E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA, 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY- PART OF EUROPE, ASIA; 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 

DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 
































DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





AMERICAN EXCHANGE . 
os = TIONAL BANK. mA 
New York, April 25th, 1882. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
day, a dividend of Three and One-half per Cent. from 
the net earnings of the past six months was de- 
clared, payable on 24 May proximo. Transfer books 
will close to-day and reopen May Sth. 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashter. 


‘OF THE CHESAPEAKE 
OFEISE 1 LSAPEAKE AND 


Coupons Number Eight (®), due May ist, 1882, of the 
Six-per-Cent., 1908, Series “B” bends will be paid, in 
accordance with the terms of the said Coupons, on 
and after that date, on presentation at the omice of the 
Company, No. 9 Nassau St., one-half in cash and one- 
half in first preferred stock and MER 
Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, President. 


Tue Lake SHORE AND Micn. SOUTHERN Ratiway Co., 
{ 








cR'S OF FICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS: - ' 
T Com have ae day declared a Dean 
OP NT. upon ite capital st 


tion of Directors, ete., which is to be on 
day of May next, the TRANSFER will be clo 
at 8 o'clock, p.w. on SATURDAY, the ist day of 
next, and wili be reopened on the morning of 
the Sth day 





May sexe, ‘ 


E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer, 





Coumertial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue market for dry goods continues quiet, 
with but little new business to report. Al- 
though a very satisfactory amount has been 
transacted in reassortmenis, which has 
tended to occupy the time of those who 

otherwif would have joined the army of 
growlers, who take advantage of every lull 
in trade to express their ideas in regard to 
how the business of the dry goods trade 
should be governed. 

Corton Goops.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket continues quict; but certain makes of 
plain and colored cottons are moving in 
fair quantities on account of back orders. 
Stocks of brown goods are exccptionally 
well in jiand and prices are fully muin- 
tained on all the most popular makes, 
Bleached goods are in light demand; but 
the best fine and medium fine shirtings, 
fine cambrics, and wide sheetings are well 
sold up and steady in price, Colored cot 
tons are in moderate request and there is a 
steady call for small reasso:tments of faucy 
white goods at first hands. 

Print Clotha were in moderate demand 
and prices remain unchanged at; 8 15-16¢ 
bid to 4c. asked for 64x64s and 3£@3 7-16c 
for 56x60s. 

Prints have continued quict in first 
hands and the jobbing trade was irregular, 
but, upon the whole, sluggish. Choice 
fancies and specialties are still doing fairly: 
but the demand has been checked to some 
degree by the recent cold weather. Shirt- 
ings are in atenady, thonch moderate re 
quest, and indigo blues continue sold ahead 
of production 

Dress Goops.—The new request for 
dress goods has been very light. and, out 
side of frequent juquiries for small assort- 
ments of staple goods, there has been no 
evidence of any positive activity, 

Wooten Goons.—The demand for wool- 
ens has been about as previously reported, 
the preference being chiefly bestowed on 
several popular productions, with the 
movement respecting other makes of mod- 
erate proportions. Fancy cnssimeres. in 
some particulars, are in request; but orders 
are inconsiderable, while union and cotton. 
warp cassimeres are unchanged. Ovcr- 
coatings of attractive makes are yet in 
much favor and fair orders are continually 


placed, while cheviot suitings meet with 
some attention. although most of the 
senson’s supply is well sold up. Nothing 


new is presented in Kentucky jeans and 
antinets, which are taken in moderate qnan- 
tities; but agents are hopeful of improved 
trade in the near future 


FOREIGN Goons, 

The course of the market for foreign 
goods has been quiet in character, with 
what demand there wae showing a strong 
preference for specialties in silks and Sum 
mer dress-goods and a few staple dress 
fabrics. Importers have closed out rem- 
nants of sensonable goods ta a considerable 
extent throughout the week, and therehy 
have rolled up the footings of their snles- 
hook. Tt is generally thought that when 
the weather becomes thoroughly settled 
there will be a better demand, 

The imports of drv goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st eom- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 


Forthe week: y4RQ TR) 
Entered at the port........ +-82.010.491 $1,9%5 BON 
Thrown on market.........0.... 1,910,804 1,006,679 


Since Jon. let 
Frtered at nort . BAANIAT2 41.890,901 
Thrown on market 50,882,149 43.616,304 
Sa 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND RVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES 


Monpay F VENING. May Ist, 1889, 
BLEACHED EHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin : 83 Langdon GB...36 12 
Bee's 94 Lonsdale....... 36 10 
“ A ‘A. "36 104 * Cambrie..36 13 
All enda. Dessas 64 17 ; Masonville. .38 10 
anaes 7-4 20 Nas “hua, E .-36 10 
"wae 8-4 23 — eee 42 13 
Avondale......56 8%} a6 w. 45 13 
Ballou & Son...56 8 |Newmarket F..86 8 
“ weer mae Se ee 86 13 
Bay Mills.......96 10) “ Wt'r Twist 36 14 
Bellows Falls...85 118) “ = ,,..!2 5-4 7 
Blackstone, AA.°6 9 | ..6-4 22 
au? aa 27) («6 “ 8-4 30 
“ TN sesenel xf 74 Pepperell = 64 19 
“4 Bic 2.  @ «teas 7-4 22 
Cabot..........4-8 79 née 8-4 25 
™ cemsaeee ~~ eee 9-4 27 
7. scans Tae oe 104 30 
seuvenesed 64 114 - geese 11-4 84 
Canoe. 27 «= 44 Pequot........5-4 16 
Clinton, Al. 86 9 ” 6-4 21 
Dwight,Star 8.26 — SlaterviNe...... 8% OAS 
“ Anchor36 104 Tusesrora, XX.86 12 
Fearless........56 84 Utica.......... “5 11 
Fruit of the Loom: ** ex. heavy.36 114 
TO) © ccccecese A 
“ S ae wb S. wsesenbes 64 2% 
a © 0B 18 5 © nccccccee 84 382 
Forestdale......36 98) “ .....00s. 9-4 B5a 
Green, G. — eee 10-4 87 
Gold Medal. 36 8 ™ heavy....106 408 
oD «67S © Hemi. ccc. 8 133 
Great Fain 3h — Wamsutta: 
“ aa oe XX.86 18 
ee Ss. 74! =*f cambric...86 18 
“ 33 67 * @ble warp.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. od Washington....86 6) 
838 9 Wauregan, 100s.36 12) 
«“ « ...96 10[ “ ghirtcotton 12 
« « ...49 124) * Ne 1....88 2 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“6 “« ...45 133° “ cambric.. 
Bepe s  aaieeane 86 & Whitinsvilie.. 36 7 
Indian Orebard... 88 
“ DW. .36 


10 Williamsville: 
| Al. 











Laugdon, 76....36 10 
BROWSE SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam.V.....2% 6} Laconia...... 104 
Atlantic. A.....26 3 o  nkean 1-4 
. D.....96 7hikymen, ee ‘waned 86 
” H.....36 7% Massachusetts: 
©. Rane ae BB... .36 
 _Bhasccote 63! a a 
ag ini 6 a ae 
Appleton, A....! 84 “ Stand..36 
- XX..86 7 Mvstic River...36 
- ee a Nashua, fineO.... 
Augusta.......36 74! - R. .36 
me a i| oe E..40 9% 
“ ;, 27. —«é& a W..48 18 
Broadway...... = 64 Newmarket, ae 6 
Bedford, R..... 5s 8 7 
Boott, eer 31 64 “ 1..86 7% 
Pil scceis BF 84 Pacific, Extra ..36 & 
me, 80 _ eae 7% 
. Miexawnvd 40 8} Seeger. busige 74 1 
Contineutal, c. BBA 8-4 22 
40 9} e 94 2 
Cusine D.. 64 . 104 27 
= a” ‘, sea .11-4 30 
ty 8 BS te 12 84 
“ W..36 8° Pep Pere ll, E fine 39 &4 
Dwight. = cw & 36 7 
pee 87: « 6...38 7% 
“ ae BN 7h “ N....d0 64 
Exeter : neeees 86 Gt Pequot, | 86 RS 
we B.... 40 9% 
Ell am. eee 10-4 273 ar 5—4 14 
Great Falls, E. .36 Bi Pittsfield, A....36 64 
Hill’eS'’mp.1d’m45 Pocasset, C..... 360 O7¥ 
Indian pam. 36 "3 sg oO 3 = 
| eee | 
a ..40 11 ‘Stark, AA,..... 86 «Bh 
‘ ..48 18 |Utica........ 36 (1) 
Indian Orchard: | ** heavy....40 114 
RR. .O8 Gy  ccccccce 48 17 
” NN ..88 7 wT 
‘ ER..36 7 scceweaans 78 30 
“* AA..40 & OP ics wietatoal $6 32 
Lawrence. LL ..36 7 Wamentta,ST..50 19 
se Y....36 — -.59 22 
“ XX. 96 83 .-79 824 
e XXX.40 OF “ --89 8b 
Langley, A.....36 7 --99 87% 
asad 78 64“ .108 40 
seeB4 54) Wachusett.....86 8} 
Laconia, pe ee BO 7 
e eutins 7-4 18 | o 40 11 
7 oon ae a = seeed 48 13 
oc swOu 94 & 
PRINTS. 
AIDIOR ....cccccceee 6 'Lancaster ....ccccce 5s 
American........... 6 Manchester... .... 64 
Allen’s fancy....... 6 Merrimack, D. .... 64 
Arnold’s..... . OE Pe iiccesncecueas 63 
CoehOee,.cececcece NN ere ~_ 
Dunnell'’s checks. . o GONE icc cteivese 64 
CGE Re ccsoscee<s 54 Richmond’s........ 6 
Gloucester. ......... 6 Simpson's solid Lik.. 64 
eae 6\'Ste:l River, fancy... 6 
Hamilton..........- 64 Southbridge Shirt’gs 54 
Knickerb’e’er faney 6 ' Windsor, fancy..... 64 
CORSET J BAB. 
AMOFY..-.cccccece 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8) 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence.......-. 8 
Canoe Riyer...... 7 Naumkeag sateen 8 
Clarendon. 7 Pepperell blea.... 9% 
Indian Oren. tmp. 74 Rockport ...... o 8 
Laconia ...... 84 
by yy 
American... @ 94 Lewiston AA.. rep th 
Amoskeag . 10 ath Otis BB. .....+- 94@10 
= fancy —@l12 Thorndike A. a ai2 
Columbian... 9 L..11 @1lg 
Hamilton ..... " @i: 23 statin A. “M@I0 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskoag, ACA.. 18 |Methuen, AA.... 5s 
“ “44 21 ASA... 18 
a BDiecvns 163) Palmer...ccccee oe » 
“ eanen 154 Pearl River....... 17 
a D secee ++ (lene a AA.. 18 
@ ieee 134 cs. ae 
- Ds-ace oe S = 
es Beasess 134 Swift River....... % 
Cordis, . AA.. 4 Thorndike, Bevces 10 
on. 3 Sascae- ae 
ad No. a 18 Willow Brk., No. 117 
Hamilton, BT.... oo See 82 163 
as Bhconcs BOR enceecesess 80 13% 
Lewiston, A....36 189! 
penius 
Amoskeag......-.. 164 Otis, BB.........- 
DOR. ccsnescneces 9 ‘Pearl River 
Col’ mb'n yd ee 0, eee 
XXX brn. 154) Warren AXA. 
Otis CC..... exseee rar 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag ......... 104 Manchester ........ - 
ROS .050.ceccessece 9 — peaeteunene = 
Glasgow checks.... 84 Renfrew..........-- 12 
Gloucester, new.... . Ww nite Mt go. stpl 9 
Lancaster.......... «6 Fancy... 9 


‘is 
Caledonia, XX..... 12 
e x 11 


Tene Mills, pre er 
hi “ “ce 60.12 


Economy.....+--+++ 0 eae 11 
Far & Mors, No.7...13 York.I..........-- 12 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton.........+. 8i Langley, B......... 8 
AUGZUBIA......0006- 8 Massachusetts, D... 8% 
Boot! .....ccccscess 8, “ ws oe 
Laconla.......-+ + 8}Pepperell .......... i | 
Lyman, H.......++- ere, & Cre & 








P* RISIAN CoO., 


s weer x ret No. 9 et CLERY, 
NOUEAR 

IMPORTERS. 
OFFER EXCLU SPORT ATIONS T ore IN FRESH IM- 


Tr vets and Round Hats, 
DIRECT jms ais ae RON SETS AND HATS 


Saeetmennl Bonnet« mat A Hats. 
MOURNING MILLINER 


im correct aud elegant mye, made up at shortest 


BONNETS AND HATS, T RIM MMED AND UNTRIMMED, 
FOR LITTLE GIKLS AND MISSES, 

4 RNI{URES AND ‘ND VEILS, 

BRIDAL GA y AN 
GARN RES FOR EVEN 

WAIST HOCOUETS. COACHING BOUQUETS. 

Millinery Materials of the finest quality and in ali 
varieties called for Pt, T ODE. 

JARDINIERES IN ALL POPULAR VARIBTIES OF 

PO AINE, JA ye ap FLOWERS. 

goods AT RED ckwerdness of the season, all 


ont aT OW ENeT EI: 


Proprietor. 





™ " WA 


PLE. = 





lrish Point Emboidre 
LACES. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 3,500 PIECES 


BEADED LACES, SPANISH LACES, 
FRENCH LACES, 
of every Width, Style, and Design. 


Also immense assortment of POINT DU 
POINT MILAN Ae POINT TOLEDO, POINT 
CELONA, EDELWEIS88 and OLD VENIC 
PACES BRABRANT, GUIPURE and FREN IVORY 

N GINSOO K EMBROIDERIFS and INSFRTING GUI- 
PUKE and IRISH POINT EMBROIDERIBES. 

All at prices a te be lower Ahan any other 
house in the cit 
Orders by Mail Promptly Attended te. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Ave. and 102, 104.and 106 W. 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


AT Senari& 


in anticipation of Finally Discon- 
tinuing their Business, 





HAVE MADE 


Large Reductions 
IN PRICES 


in al their Departaents, 


Wholesale and Retail, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 





Great Reductions 


Valuable Laces, 


SOME OF WHICH MAY 


NEVER BE DUPLICATED. 


Special and Reliable Value 


WILL BE GIVEN IN 


Closing Out this Stock, 


to which we call the attention of our 
old Friends and Customers. 


AT Sirmartat 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


WARNER BROTHERS’ 


CORALINE CORSETS. 








ose REWARD 
pal eis for any com 
fine” breaks with six 
ord! wear. 


Price, pe Ww. ee 
i ad BI ce 
exit amt 
eet, eal by leading 
Sach E57 


WARNER aRO’a, 3732 * Droedwas, w.Y. 











CARPETS 


W.& J. 


PRIOR TO REMOVAL, 


WILL CONTINUE TO OFFER 


LARGE SPECIAL LINES 


Axminster, Moquette, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





Messrs. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


call attention to their Black 
Goods Department, in which 
all varieties of Mourning 
Goods may be found. 

This season they have a 
richer stock of All-Silk and 
Silk-and-Wool Grenadines 
than ever before presented. 

Their new fabrics of vari- 
ous kinds in embroidered 
and woven designs are very 
desirable and attractive. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. 11th St. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Weare constantly adding many elegant novelties in 
our 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most roasonable prices, 


OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


are the products of he most reliable Sovetgn, and 
do acturers and we guarantee every 
yard sold to be exactly as represented, 





‘We make special! mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84. 
They are made in our own work-rooms and are of 
most excelient value. 


Gents’ Unlaundried 


SHIRTS, 


made ones, of Wamsutta Muslin, and guaranteeé 


a perfect 
99c. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL 





OUR SPRING AND a CATALOGUE NOW 


R.H. MACY & CO. 














wr 


<4 
@ 


- May 4, y 1883.) 
“aerkly y Blarket Review. 


(For the Wook ending, Friday, Apeil Stet. 1988| 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........— @ 
Bantos, Choice to Best......... potrkee 94@1 
pS es it Rs Se CRIES Radkah eh sv 13 @l ] 
SNe Satins wiebeteseee S etecterael 27 
I  citniidcctrmnneasha omc 9 @a3 4 
EAGRONEE nc cccccccessonccces sercccecse 9 @lF 
TEA. 
Rass nindededecaunceumaseanet -. 0 @40 
III Ss tice cnintis ernie: aiatacetp eoccete 
eee 17 @4 
I as ccccesinnddes’ Cubebooee ---30 @65 
6s ccetenndersesceccesed weskess 15 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... ......- coos T1@ 8 
Hargp.—Cut Loaf..... neers + +++ 10Z@10} 
rere $iass ence 103@103 
PII Sind venskedoenenass loyal 
Te creer @ D 
We HONE Bice ccccccceseeses — @9y 
> ee + OB eeeeeees 84@ 8 
YELLow —Coffee C....... a eae eueae 74@ & 
ON ee amasee W@ i 
MOLASSES. 
inc ircbestscstonctaniwiacd 30 @34 
“ Refined....... banempeaes ecccees 4 Al 
reer a 37 (44 
Ree 45 (@65 
RS gebones oo @75 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver atl....85 50 @ $5 75 
Grand Bank Cod. .............. 5§523@ 5530 
Mackere!, No. 1, Mass......... 20 00 @ 22 50 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 11 00 @ 13 00 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass......... -- é 10 00 
ee 17 00 @ 18 Ov 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush..... ---@— 8 
Mediterranean.........cccc000 —— @ — 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ §2 50 
Liverpool, ‘* Higgins’s, “——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Phonix, “——(«@ 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘ Washington’s* 150 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ‘* ether brands “ 140 @ 145 








GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 
Friour: 
Bour Bxtras.....cccccccce 
SE SSR ecece 
Superfine Spring. ......... 
State Extra Brands...... e 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straights....... 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Amber, Ind. 0.. Mich. 
Obio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex.. 9.,Ind. 
Double Extras Ohio, tnd. 
8t. Louis Fancy Famiuly.. 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. ‘ 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
SOUTHERN FLoor: 


edad sn nite ws 
RSLLSTSHERRARSSSSSSS 


DSOSHSOd9SOSSHE9808 
SoearnAaaavcecoo2raaaae 


SRSSSSRSSSSERVSSTETA 


EE ae 370 @ 410 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 475 @ 5 2 
Richmond Family beseeee « TlW@ 750 
Kre Foor: 
errr $edecosnsses 370 @ 400 
Pennsylvania ........... + 4£6U@ 615 
CORN MEaL: 
Western ..cccecccersceese 8360 @ 455 
i, ee 4H G@G—— 
PONE DONG si:66-0000000040 430 @-— — 
GRAIN 
Waeat 
WILE .cccccrcccccsccerce Ol 44 GE— — 
= me eercccccse coe = (@ am am 
Red Winter......... seveeee 1423@ 1 62 
Coun: : 
Mixed, DeW........4----+.-— 90 @ — Og 
RO wn ae caeececce coo-eoo— 91 @Q— — 
White, No. 2 one Se — 92 @ — 93 
Oats: 
WIE ..00cc00-s00c0--cc0ec OF @ — 6 
CRIGEMS .cccssccccccee socee M@— — 


New York.......seeeeeeee— STZ@ — 59h 











State..... ceccceeccoe one oe = GL @ — 
Pennsylvania........... oo OF e - os 
Beans: 
Mediumms......-..02s0- one SHQ— — 
MArrowS.... - 200 -+0006 cone £25 Q— — 
se wparnguontatenenann 345 @— — 
Peas: 
Green, 1881, @ bush... .... 140 @ — — 
Southern Slack Eye, @# 2 
EE Saeeaunsatsansen 375 @ 400 
PROVISIONS. 
PorRK: 
ae soe: B— — @SIS 2 
Extra Prime@..cccccccccse- 14 00 @ 15 00 
Prime ane Tae eee 17 00 @ 18 00 
Family....... Coccvceccess - 19 00 @ 2 00 
BACON: 
Short Clear ... .......06. 10 7 @ 11 00 
Long Clear........ ‘ 10 25 «@ 10 50 
WOES So aisce’ hécdeos 10 75 @ 11 00 
Coe eee 
moked Hams ...... oxéee —- —1 
Smoked Shoulders. .... ~- io 4 
Smoked Strips............ —14@-—— 
Bd FEED. 
REP a ieee meee . .$29 00 @8B0 00 
OOlbs....... 29 00 @ 30 00 
S80 lbs....... 28 00 «a 30 00 
100 Ibs..... 30 00 @ 81 00 
Sharps../.. - 82 00 @ 33 00 
Rve Feed. .. 96 00 @ 27 00 
Ot] Meal... . 84 00 @ 36 08 
Linseed Meal. 32 00 @ 88 00 
Barley Meal.................. 81 00 @ 82 00 





‘ HAY AND STRAW. 


Sipping, per TOR: ap «S08 — #0 @ — 70 
mothy, prime, per 100 lbs. «+. 90 @ —100 
Clover, mixed, osee— 65 @ — 70 
Oat Straw. be “ ....—30@— 0 
Loug Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 60 (@ — 65 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ — 40@ — 80 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery. fair to choice.........27 @81 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 26 @27 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ ... 
Western. Dairy, choice to faucy.......22 @26 
Western, Factory, fair to choice,......20 @22 


CHEESE. 
NES, BRO... 5c. cnc cccccecste 18 @133 
BOORLO PUM. 0 ces cccecccescccsesesde OB 
Fair to good........... waa ses tesacsess 
Ohio factory, flat fine...... corsccccceeld (Ql 
Fiat, good to prime eekly doecedceccces SNeE 


Skimmed creamery..............20.., 8 @ 6 
Full-skimmed factory........ 


EGGS. 
Long Islaud New Jersey, aud uear-by 18 @— 
State aud Pennsvivama............... 17 @18 
Weatern and Canadian............... 15 @16 
AR 
Western, per 10U Iba....... ----$11 50 @B81l 52 
GRR cccciccevecece ec cceccccece 11 37§@ 11 40 
eiccrccnaccccecseadausee <> 0 Ee EE OO 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. dry picked............ — 16 @— 17 
Spring Chickens, Phiisdeipbia..— 21 ‘@— 22 
I SI Rieandceed conn scesas — 15 @— 17 
** State and Western...... -— ll @— 1% 
OO — 7% G@l 25 


VEGETABLES. 
Green Peas, Southern, prea. $l 00 @$1 50 


Onions, per bbdi.......... coseess 375 @ 400 
Colery. per €0S........cccccccee —-— a@—- — 
Sweet Potatoes per bbi......... 6 00 @ 6 50 
Beets, per crate.......... soeree 250 @38 
Cabbage, L. I., per bbl..... e+e. 800 @ 450 
Turnips, White, per bbl......... 1 75 @ 2 25 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl..... ooee 1% 1@ 3 W 
Potatoes, State Rose, perbbl.... 3 25 @ 3 50 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbl..... 8 25 @ 2 75 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Strawberries, Fla., per qrt....... — 155 @— 
Apples, North Spy. per bbi.....— — @— — 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl...... —--@--— 
so, R . ssaapesed fancy lots, @ 
heainn es, +. ES per bbl.. --$5 00 @85 25 
Apples, Russet, State........... 400 @ 4 50 
Cranberries,Jerseychoice, perert’e 3 25 @ 3 50 
Cranberries, — prime per 

QI x0 0005c0 + 9004s0sceeeees 275 @ 3 00 
Oranges, Fia., per $-bbl case.....— — @— — 
Oranges, Fla., per §-bbl case ord. - — @— — 


Hickory Nuts. State, per bush..— 75 @ 1 00 
—- Vinginiahand-pkd,per lb— 94@— 93 
OMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
par.. Sliced. State........... ,—- 6 @— 
Peaches, Peeled. ......... 


CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer Sipzs: 


CO rer -— 103@— 114 

Western Dressed..............— 5@— 8 
Live SHEE: 

Wethers...... cocccccccscescee— 7@— 8 
Live Lamps: 


Fairto vrime...........eee00-— 7@— 8& 
Live CaLves 
Jersey prime...... socscecesee™ 6@— 6 
Buttermilk ........ cececsceces 
Hocs, Dressep: 
on per 100 Ibs. coccce o+++--$6 80 @S7 40 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Gnano.......... S— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Somes hate. .87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Bone .82 00 (@35 00 
“=U. 8. Phosphate......... 29 00 @30 50 
“* Ground Bone............31 00 @38 50 
“ ~=6Crescent Bone........... 29 00 @3i 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 Gas 00 
*¢ ~=Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... ~ 50 00 
“Wheat = poebae 50 00 
46 0” hl 51 00 
AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
omestead Super, Eee 
(Michi avn Carbon Works) 40 00 
ae obacco Grower 
Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
— Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than careload.......-.ssse-0 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car -load Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s ~ 4 Boos Boperphes 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty ‘ove Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 On 
Baugh’s 4 arranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs.......... 85 00 
Baug oy Xport Bove, oe 2,000 
Lcustadensenhaunands -++-31 00 @83 00 
Allen's Phosphate.. Se eoeses+ee89 VO @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 (248 00 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9.70p.c. 63 00 @70 00 
8.40 “ 59 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Cutie 
(2,240 Ibs.).......q0+-0-. 022-52 OO (54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... — — @2 00 
“ dissolved, high grade......27 00 @— — 
German Potash Salis, Kainit..... 8 50 @— — 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00-@ 9 00 
noe of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
lity beat a 1 6 8 1 80 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100lbs.— — @ 4 40 
Dried Blood, UDINE iecceses = — @ 300 
ASHES. — quote 5 @54 cents for Pot 


and 61,@6}) for Pearl. 
EE 


First-Class ofsimers Materials. 


“Biogks for Kagfavers. 





vaNbERBU EE” WELLS & CO., 
110 Fultop and 16 and 1 Dutch Street, New York. 





Insurance, 
CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 


(SEVENTH AR®ICLE.) 





Tne illustration we gave, a fortnight ago, 
of the average ability of management in 
even honestly-intentioned assessment socie- 
ties, from the experience of the Mutual 
Benefit Associates of Rochester, had not 
reached our distant readers when that soci- 
ety confessed its bankrugtcy, with reported 
assets of $7,041 and liabilities of $136,000; 
the latter, of course, including the ‘‘re- 
serve” liability on outstanding policies, 
which liability (as we remarked at first) the 
assessment plan ignores entirely, Before it 
was five years old, this society of confident 
promises got into the troubles we narrated, 
and was obliged to confess to its members 
thatit had made a monumental blunder by 
going on for eighteen months upon a wrong 
record (or guess) of its own numbers. The 
ease of Mr. Blank, which we cited, was 
the case of many; for the sudden collapse 
illustrates ‘how speedily bad manngement 
or increasing calls for money react upon the 
membership.” Since people join co-oper- 
ative societies solely for the promise of 
cheapness, a failure in that promise quickly 
breeds distrust. Members do reason that 
there is little substance in the plan beyond 
the voluntary adherence of the mass of 
members and that this adherence will, prob- 
ably, not stand much trial. The cohesion 
in the body is like that in a rope of sand, 
and whena movement to desert once begins 
it is apt to become a stampede. Was this 
not so with the M. B. A.? Has it not been 
so with many societies? Isit not according 
to human nature? 

Let us now examine the experience of 
Mr. Kephart’s society, the U. B. Mutual 
Aid, of Lebanon, Pa. This is twelve years 
old and is probably the oldest, largest, 
strongest, and best in the country; it does 
seven-tenths of the business reported by all 
the Pennsylvania societies; it has always 
paid what it has promised to pay; it has 
veritable assets and an income of over half 
a million; it was nevera speculative society 
and is to be credited with the best inten- 
tions; it was founded by or hasthe endorse 
ment and help of a religious body over a 
century old. What the strongest and best 
favored cannot do is obviously out of reach 
for others. It would not be unfair to argue 
that the success of this favored society is 
not to be taken as proof that the average 
assessment society will prolvably succeed, 
and certainly the non-snccess of the U. 
B. lays upon the assessment advocate the 
burden of explaining how the rest can do 
what the best cannot. 

In 1879 the U. B. had $569,189 income 
and $554,606 expenditures; in 1880, $541,972 
income and $570,673 expenditures. An 
excess of income of $14,533 in 1879 became 
an excess of expenditures of $28,701 in 
1880; the ratio of working expenses to in- 
come was 16.54 in 1880, against 15.66 in 
1879, although both of these years were 
years of revival in life insurance. The fol 
lowing schedule gives the average age re- 
ported for each class in its membership: 





Year 
. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1830. 





Division A, “4 «& 6 4 
« sad “4 “& 2 @& 

« « 465 4 4 = Gi 

o bad o @& @ 560 

“ bad 42 42 @ &O 

o ad 2 46 @ 60 

“ “ 42 #42 @& 47 

“ « 464686 & 4 

« « 4. @2 4 4 

“ ad —- 58 60 62 

. “ “ —- 0 40 48 
Sub-Div. “ - - = 43 
Division B, 488 43 49 = «#651 
“ « o 6© @& # 

« ad 47-470 CS 

“ “ _— 58 60 62 
Division C, 6 4 50 53 
“ a 6 #4 «& O51 

“ « - %& 6 62 


This evident march in the average age, 
greater than deaths without lapses could 
account for, shows that Mr. Kephart’s sup 
positions and ‘“‘iliustrations” of ‘‘class re- 
pewal” have not availed in case of his 
own society. Look next at the following: 


No. of New 
Certificates 
issued. 





| 








In 1880 there was a falling off of mei 
probably because they had been so heavy 
in 1878 and 1879; but the retrograde moves 
ment was still very marked. Now take the 
following: 











———_— 1879. 1880,—-——, 
2 ¢ . rs 
s 4: $ : 
3 m g = 3 
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44.. 82 18 145 820 | 18 e4i° 
44:3 823 18) «6182 «6702 | 15 73 
45) 871 4&9 839 68 | 16 664 
a ae Cm 78 | a1 776° 
42°. 228 258 690 | 18 750° 
45.. 8% 12 1.45 ‘01 | 17 768° 
42:: 707 10 «141s B74" | 8 809 
43:: 795 11 189 598 | 10 583 
42: 250 7 O88 877 | 9 6n8* 
5S.. 404 15 8.08 493" | 15 651° 
40:: 996 8 O90 676 | 14 576 
— 8 2 282 26°) 4 836" 
8.812 155 7,004 | 156 6,195 
43.. 823 15 198 75 | 2 761 
45.. 28 8 O95 712 | 16 7018 
47. 7%) WW Lat 708 | 16 772 
58,.. 443 9 2.01 449" | 23 636° 
2.073 44 2.631 | 76 2,890 
45.. 97 19 1,08 771 | 28 780 
46: 765 18 285 683 | S81 613 
69.. 419 16 882 487*| 29 416 
2141 48 Lem | 7 1,659 
14,026 242 12,409 | 208 12,684 





This schedule gives the 19 classes and 
divisions, as just above. Column 1 we do 
not give for 1880, but it can be found ina 
previous schedule. The amounts designated 
by a* are the memberships in the classes 
which increased during the year; the other 
classes diminished. Column 8 shows the 
ratio of deaths to the numbers in exch 
class, and we did not think it needful to 
compute this for 1880, as anybody can add 
it for himself. If the number of deaths per 
1,000 is preferred, the decimal point can be 
moved one place to the right. This exper- 
ience shows strikingly the fact that the 
death-rate does not follow exactly the average 
age, and also that deaths do pot (as per theil- 
lustrations and suppositions of Mr. Kephart 
and Mr. Gardner) all occur in the oldest 
classes. One 45 class had more than double 
the mortality of another 45 class; one 42 ciass 
had nearly double that of another; a 58 
class had a lighter mortality than a 45 
class; the heaviest rate in Division A was ‘ 
in a 45 class; and columns 8 and 4 show 
such inequalities all through. As we re- 
marked last week, death docs smite this 
wall of graded lives all the way from top 
to bottom. Weare unable to show how 
lapses are distributed among the ages, be- 
cause the number of new memberships is 
not given by classes, only the totals; yet 
there is no doubt that the lapses are largely 
among the younger members. Of what 
practical use-are elaborate calculations that 
if this, that, and the other thing should 
happen, something else would follow ? 

The U. B. Society is in the same troubles 
which befell the Indiana Masonic Mutual 
Benefit (Mr. Woollen’s) and-the M. B. A., 
of Rochester. The U. B. does not now 
(and since 1873, at least, never did) fur- 
nish insurance as cheaply as the same kind 
of insurance can be had from regular com- 
panies. This point we will explain further 
presently. Astothe U. B., if there is any 
force in figures, it is plain that this excep- 
tionally good assessment society has nearly 
rup its course; the inevitable decay has 
overtaken it and, unless saved by a speedy 
und radical change of plan, it can hardly 
last until the next inauguration ceremony 
in Washington. 

Itis fair to argue that what has been 
many times attempted, without success, 
cannot be done, for this is the argument 
from experience. If many assessment soci- 
eties had failed, the probability of fallacy 
inthe plan would be strong, although a 
few succeeded; but, until those few suc- 
ceed, how far is the probability short of 
certainty? Where isan assessment society 
thirty years old, or twenty, or even fifteen? 
We are not aware that asingle one has 
ever lasted fifteen years and we are un- 
able to believe that a single one can ever 
attain that age. In Pennsylvania, a year 
ago, of the 159 societies, 110 were less than 
six months old, 180 were less than one year 
old, 141 were less than two years old, and 
only 7(of which the U. B. is oldest) were 
five years old. Perpetual youth, attained 
by dissolution and rebirth, seems to be the 
characteristic of assessment societies. It has 
been sald that the assessment scheme is itself 
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young, and, of course, no society can be- 
come fifteen years old until it bas had fif- 
teen years’ time to do so in; but the age 
and number of the dead as well as of the 
living societies are to be considered, for 
this negative plea cannot avail if it is found 
that many might now have been old bad they 
lived. Mr. Secretary Gardner gave n list of 
136 societies, in an address, in 1879; but 85 
which were ina list compiled by bim in 
1876 had disappeared, having either failed 
or else preferring to keep out of sight. The 
Chicago Tribune, July Bist, 1880, gave a 
list of 125, which it said had failed, in the 
United States, during five years past. The 
Ohio Legislative Committee of 1880, already 
quoted, friendly to the assessment plan, re- 
ported that of 96 societies organized in 
Ohio, 1872—1880, 56 haa already failed. 
It is possible these may be some Masonic 
or similar organization, devoted wholly or 
partly to furnishing life insurance under 
the name of ‘‘death benefits,” which has 
lasted twelve or more years; but it is to be 
noted that such organizations may be ap- 
pendages of a secret order, drawing pecuni- 
ary support (in good part) outside of death 
assessments, s0 that the actual cost of the in- 
surance had is thus concealed; also that, in 
proportion as assessment societies approach 
the methods of regular insurance and de- 
part from their own plan, thelr term of 
existence lengthens. It is impossible, 
moreover, to give any complete list of 
failed co-operatives, for the reason that 
these societies are even yet not on record. 
Their resistence to state supervision is mat- 
ter of recent history, and they even fight 
against reporting and publicity, preferring, 
with a unanimity obviously inconsistent 
with professions of superiority, not to be 
known to the public ip any other way than 
by the printed matter they choose to issue. 
One more article will conclude the pres- 
ent examination of the merits of this sub- 


ject, which bas already exceeded the limit 
in contemplation when we began. 








INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tur insurance superintendent of New 
York has just completed his annual report 
of the regularly authorized life insurance 
business transacted in this state during 
1881. Of twenty-nine companies operat- 
ing, twelve were chartered by this state and 
seventeen were organizedin other states. 
The policies issued to citizens or residents 
of this state numbered in all 11,085, inaur- 
ing $33,766,877. On December 81st, 1881, 
there were in force on New York lives 
114,733 polices, insuring $324,484.755. The 
premiums received aggregute $10,807,355, 
and the losses paid $6,446,287. The new 
business of each company in the state is set 
forth as follows: 























Compantes. gap Staten Tasued. 
New York State: Amount 
Rrookivn $215,570 
mquttante... nie 8.955.540 
Germania. 842,707 
Home B17, 187 
Homeopathic 211 158,201 
Manhattan..... 654,770 
“Hewseqoitan. . 64,088 
Mutual..... 7,539,150 
New York. execescsta 4,140,419 
P rovident Savings. oceccceece Sau 186.550 
United States escccccee Oe 1,429,974 
Ww echtngton... cececes 28 081,250 
ee States: 

, nT 200 570,724 
Berkshire tor secceccascoceess 78 168.400 
Connecticut General....... 155 206,125 
Connecticut Mutual........ 197 620,475 
*John Hancook............... te) #5.AS0 
ary ee A Mutual...... TAL 603.814 
Mutual Benefit.......... od 2,440,384 
National, V a ogee see 157 195.000 
New England Mutual..... 181 725.611 
Northwestern Mutua! 895 1,119,943 
Penn Mutual.. .. 208 400,050 
Phoenix Mutual............. 488 490,091 
Provident Life and Trust.. 109 271,510 
State Mutual te teeee cecceces 7 190,500 
Travelers’. 417,181 
Union Central.. 11,872 
Union Mutual.. 291,018 


_** Industrial ” business not included. 


..The Boston Transcript declares that 
an insurance actuary has discovered that 
the average mortality tables of life-insur- 
ance companies prove that the thirteen-at- 
a-table superstition has no foundation in 
fact. We do not suppose the discovery will 
tend to lessen the unpleasant feeling re- 
garding that most unfortunate of numbers, 
more especially since the Transcript 
wickedly adds that ‘‘it would be hard to 
find anything that these average mortality 
tables can’t prove in the hands of a wide- 

awake agent, bent on taking a life.” 


SAFE. E. 
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1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merits betape insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
_JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices. New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn cor. C Court an +) Sts. 
Buildings: ! and No. 106 Broadwa 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,458,827 07 
Reserve  ammgte for all other 
Be 63 





Capital. senececcescosocococese cccccce - 

NET romnroteda 
Special Reserve Fund....$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 904,720 81 1,406,720 si 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. lat, 
EIU cduccnabathassedessernaneees $4,207,205 51 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
port te D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL B HYDE 


GEORG HENRY 
PR. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
Wh. SWAN YUILLIAM BRYC 
HEN WE. WELLINGTON CLAP 
AURELIUS B ULL, HENRY F. SPAUI. DINd, 
WILLIAM M, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE. i ‘tos D, JOHN H. REED 
WM. H. WELL, JOHN H. EARLE, 
D. iB fou. HENRY EYRE. 
Ww CHARDS CHARLES H. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN 
LEX. E. ORR, BRADISH JOHNSO 
M. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM. 
E. W. CORLIES, D. VERMILY 
GEO. W. LANE JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FRASE JNO. 


8L 
HIRAM BARNE LAWRENCE To NORE. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
A. M. amet, See. Local Dep't. 
B.C, TOWNEEED, Sec. A 


HAS. H. gency Deg Rec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


DNITBD STATES): 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 224.47. 





The princi features of this one are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, EC ONOMICAL Ma NT, and 
LIKERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of Lifeand Endowment Poltetes Iseued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Sct, 
0. H. BURFORD, Actuary- 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfettable 
incontestable. 








THIRTY-TWO years of success, 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule, 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 


Local i ranted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
N.&, STEBBINS, Actuary. 


1829. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y 


Charter Perpetual. 1882, 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 





Unpaid Loeses | and Dividends 
Net Surplus 





Total Assets (Jan. Ist, 1882)...... $3,163,7:29 27 


JAS. W. McALL rarer. FEREon's 
Agency Department : GEORGE F. REGER: — 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N.Y. 


Capital paid in, in cash 81 "3g9:48 
& 258:4 330, 433 3 


Reserves for ali liabilities. . 
NET SURPLUS . 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1881..$2,400.082 28 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


LIBERAL. 

















PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 224, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
management. Strict business methods. 


te policyholders. 


\ GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AB AGENTS. anys Apply to the Company. 





$5,000 FOR $4. 


UNITED STATES 
Mutual Accident Association, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
409 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


incorporated Oct. | ith, 1877. 
CHAS B. PEET, President. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


The original and largest mutual accident company 
in the world. 
mmended to the public by over 10.000 business 
men in this city and vicinity, who, as policyholders, 
— eve tented its practical working during the past five 
in which ae it has paid 900 claims at sight, 
qithout litigatio: 
A procures in om > pany 
$5, pnity, 
which  ! be continued at the rate of = out Se p-4 
annum, 6 
of secident insurance in panies. 

All losses for death and weekly indemnity are paid 
oun the funds of the Association, collected by an 
qupcnnmnans ¢ of $2 apse < each member, at capeswans = 
two or t or 
at their option and for © theft convenience, rem mit f for 
their assessments in advance annually at the rate of 
$10 per annum,and receive for such remittance a 
Copoats Jocsint, thus avoiding any annoyance or risk 
ol eit 

The Association has an Assured income exceeding 
$100,000 per annum for the payment of losses. It has 
no claims upon its books unpaid and has no debts. 

All valid claims are paid at sight. 


United States Mutual Accident Association, 
409 Broadwev, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor. JaNvary 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the Bist December, 1881. 
Premiums on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 











uary, 188., to Sist December, 1881..... $4,039,487 10 

Premiums on Policies not marked 

Ist January, 1961 .......ccccececeesceees 1,587,534 47 

otal Marine Premiums..............+.+++ eset a8) OF 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan as peti 

1881, to Bist December, 1881... .-.. @4,110,176 72 
Losses Bas Guiagte same 

per! 


tececccceeeoceMececees $1,775,882 80 


Returns of Pre- 
miumsand Ex- 
penses 


The | Company has th the follow following Assets— 


United @tates and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... 8 

Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1 

Beal. Estate Claims due the - 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their ltves will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder {is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
eat thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
Ye DENNIS EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
H. JOHN ELLI 























Lewis ae ADOLPH LEMOY NE, 

HARLES H ELL, ROBT B. MINTURN, 
SiMes ARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LAN GrOnoE W. LANE, 

RDON W. es EDWIN D. MORGAN 
BOR RAVER ROBERT L. STUART. 
TRGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICR, 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE 
ROYA ELPS. WILLIA GG, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B.  CODINGTON, 
c. A. HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
EE _ RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets .+seeeeee $15,941,"79 40 
Liabilities . . + «+ e+ «+ 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus ...-«« « $2,586.96 960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


ener CONT TINENTAL 
LIFE SE ENSUR- 


on ane, 
Coun. 














ble to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the © 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve” and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

& He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona) information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 
J AMUEL BORROWS, | Vice-Presidents 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 








~ 
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THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company, 


or 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


recognizing the possible continuance and 
future effect of the causes producing the 
recent great changes in the rate of interest 
on the best securities, and the necessity 
of basing all life insurance calculations 
upon a rate certain to be earned during 
the possible continuance of policies here- 
after to be written, a period of more than 
two generations, because of the impos- 
sibility of changing their basis in the 
future as to business then existing should 
the assumed rate of interest fail to be 
realized; and that in a business dependent 
on future contingencies nothing is cer- 
tainly safe that is not certainly more than 
apparently safe; in order to provide abso- 
lute safety in the basis of its business 
and to have the largest liberty in the 
future selection of investments, will com- 
pute the net premiums and reserves upon 
future policies on the assumption of earning 
8 per cent. interest on the best long invest- 
ments, instead of 4 per cent., which ts now 
and will remain the basis of business now 
existing. 

As a further basis it assumes the rate 
of mortality shown by the American Ex 
perience Table, the entire safety of which, 
as an assumption for the future, has been 
fully proved. 

Its contracts will thus be more securely 
based than any now written; and so long 
as the actual rate of interest remains above 
the assumed rate the larger reserves in- 
vested will give the larger returns of sur- 


plus interest. 


The new premiums charged for poli- 
cies, while providing a larger reserve for 
future safety, will give the advantage of 
the company’s unrivaled economy in man- 
agement; being on annual premium life 
Policies om the average something less 
than those heretofore charged. 

Its new policies wili contain some most 
important 

NEW FEATURES. 

While most men never get beyond the 
need for insurance, nearly all look forward 
toa time when others will be no longer 
dependent upon them, and when they 





plus from past labors available for per- 
sonal use. Hence, they take endowment ~ 
policies for such periods as they thiok 
will cover the need of insurance, and 
payable to themselves afterward; to which 
there are two essential objections. Ist. 
That, in point of fact, they usually need 
the insurance after the term of the policy 
has expired, but have then become un- 
insurable, or can only get new insurance 
at a much higher premium, because of 
advanced age. 2d. That the premiums 
for endowments are so much higher than 
for life policies that men cannot usually 
afford by this means to carry as much 
insurance as their families need. 


In order to give a method by which one 
can carry the largest possible amount to 
protect his family just as long asthey may 
need it, and yet make the payments, less the 
cost of insurance had, available at once 
should the need of insurance cease, we offer 
the following: 


The Whole Life Policy, at the ordinary 
annual premium, or with a limited number 
of premiums. All surplus credited upon 
the policy may be left with the company 
to accumulate at such rate of interest as 
may be determined by the directors, to be 
paid with the policy, at its maturity, to 
the person entitled thereto. 


At the end of each period of 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35, etc. years from the issue of 
uch policy the parties in interest may 
surrender the same for a cash value as 
therein agreed, together with the amount 


of the surplus previously credited and so 
accumulated. 


Or paid-up insurance may then te taken 
for such amount as the cash value and 
surplus previously credited will buy as a 
single premium. 

Should the policy lapse at any interven- 
ing year of the above periods, and after 
three premiums have been paid, paid-up 
insurance will be given, on surrender of 
the policy according to its terms, for such 
amount asthe reserve and surplus previously 
credited, less a smal] surrender charge, will 
buy as a single premium. 

Hach policy will have attached a table of 
cash values growing out of the reserve, and 
the accumulation of surplus will be stated 
each year. 

The accumulated surplus may be used in 
case of necessity to pay current premiums. 

This gives the greatest amount of insur- 
ance the premiums.can buy while insurance 
is needed, and also gives their entire effect 
as an endowment if insurance becomes 
unnecessary. The longer the policy runs the 
greater its value, both as an insurance and 
an endowment, and the higher reserve 
required by the assumption of 8 per cent. 
interest makes the policy just so much the 
more valuable as an endowment. 

We believe it, as we intend it to be, the 
safest, most valuable, and most liberal 
contract ever written. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
Joun M. Taritor, Scoretary. 
W. G. Asnot, Asm’t Secretary. 
D. H. Writs, Actuary. 
PHILIP 8. MILLER, Gen’! Agent. 
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‘THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 











NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 





Amonnt of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881.............- oseeesee- $41,344,120 85 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
a ciccucnnatacdbeneeenSenrdaeeeekcounees $8,438,684 07 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881.............. 887,972 13—$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
I eso thai es nnaseawise teenekerenss deste 2,789,821 70. 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881............. e+e. 857,167 87— 2,482,054 33-610, 483,366 27 


$51, 9827,487 42 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,208 82 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionsry ad- 
I Biv a0 n006 00:0:0:63.065:05:00000806600b0000. 2000 sneer 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies.. 2,513,601 94 
Total paid Policyholders.............--seeceseees $5,091,820 22 
Demewaes GION IIR. oe cc ic000 908600 cc c0se en c2ccecescescsecosene 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 879,860 21— $6,697,480 26 
645,130,006 86 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on band, and in transit (since received). ............+ $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)....... Sdsdee he des seVesssvendereer 17,216,581 42 
kansas ndednrnenecetnnssenessaceseccbocedsseepnetonane 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security).................04- 18,215,030 73 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000). .......... cece eee eceeeee 545,227 84 
*Querterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
SUSU Bb FO, BAR, BI eno 50 60sec scccccancaviseccnddsdey 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 
in liabilities)..... rt ih I SIS A iis EP he AOI epaaes 227,082 97 
Mamta’ WATAMOES... .....cccvccccccscecccccccccsccccessceescccsccecs 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1st, 1882. bebe cosatenbeceneenes 291,254 80-—$45,130,006 86 


Excess of market value of securities over cost $2,098,774 78 





*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$47,228,181 64 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882................45 $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... ......c0.ccceuesececseccees 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)........c..ccceeeecceecees 2,965 35 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...........e.ceceeecceecceces . 39,716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance... ............0.0eccceeees 


2,054,244 03 
28,889 67 





— ‘ $42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent............cccceceeecceecrencceeeeseees 4,827,036 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $32,374,281. 


Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901,887. 
Number of Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. lst, 18 125,232,144, 
Jan. ist, 1880, 45,705. Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Policies in Force | Jan. ist, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. Ist, 1881, 135,726,916. 
| Jan. ist, 1882, 531927. | Jan. 1st, 1889. 151°760,824. 
1877, $1,688,128. 1877, $1,867,457. Jan. 1st, 1878, 1 
Death- { jers, 1,687,676,  !Beome | y979' "y'o48.665, Divisible | jan’ ist’ 1879, 2 atte 
claimed 1879, 1,569,854. from { 1879, 2,033,650. Surplusat{ Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371 
Paid , 1,731,721.  prteregt | 1880, 2,317,880. ¢ 00. Cont, | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4/205, 
* (1881, 2,013,208 1881, 2,432,654, *P Jan. Ist, 1882, 4.827036 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 








may wish to have all the remaining sur- 





1 Wall &., Cor. Broadway New York City. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, X.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


MEMRY TOOK, x.D.,” | Medical Examiners, an Acteasy. 
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AWAKENED. 


BY 8. CONANT FOSTER. 








I AWOKE in the night; 
I awoke and I knew not why; 
And the tongue in my mouth was dry, 
Asl whispered my fright, 
Well!’ I gasped. There was no reply. 


[ arose; in the gloom 
Of my room I arose; my heart 
It was ready to burst apart, 
And the place was a tomb. 
“If a dream,” I exclaimed, “ depart!” 


Not a breath, not a sound. 

I descended the wind!ng stair; 

And I knew that mine eyes did glare 
On the dark, all around, 

Asif dreading a danger there. 


Was it fancy"or fear? 
Like the note of a bird on high, 
Like the wail of an anguished sigh, 
Faintty still I could bear, 
Vaguely hear the awakening cry, 


It was stiller than death, 
When again the unearthly call, 
And I caught at the naked wall; 
It was stiller than death, 
And I swooned in the marble hall. 


Prone I Jay on the floor, 
Till the coming of morning gray— 
"Twas the dawn of my wedding-day ; 
But my bride was no more, 
In the night she had passed away. 


Happy Is she above. 
I, iu tears, by the new-laid sud. 
It ts well. I deserve the rod; 
Thinking all of my love 
And bestowing no thought on God. 
New Yor« Crry. 
a  — — 


THE JUNIOR PROFESSOR. 
BY ALICE M. BACON. 


Wuen Elsie Beaumont was twelve years 
old, her family agreed that something must 
be done with her. She was the youngest 
of a large, quiet, and well-behaved family, 
who held a respected and honored position 
in the city in which they lived; but, instead 
of being a member likely to do the family 
credit, she seemed to be the merest Tom- 
boy, with no end or aim in life but to climb 
fences and trees, run wild with all the boys 
in the neighborhood, and duck herself into 
the nearest brook as often as she could. 
From the time when she began to walk 
alone she had been the mingled terror and 
amusement of the neighbérhood. She led 
all the younger children into mischief that 
only her fertile brain could have devised, 
and made so much trouble that all careful 
mammas avoided her as they would have 
shunned a mad dog. Not that Elsie was 
really bad—she meant no harm; but her 
mind was not occupied by anything high- 
er. She had no object toward which to 
bend her energies, and, consequently, the 
lively mind and active body were contin- 
ually leading each other into trouble. From 


the time when Elsie and hersmall nephews 


used up all the tooth-brushes in the house 
to scrub the paint in the sewing-room to 
the time when she and those same nephews, 
then several sizes larger, carried off a man’s 
bridge, piece-meal, for rafting purposes, 
and allowed it to float down stream, until it 
was lost, her pranks were the subject of 
much anxiety to ber family and the cause 
of many reproofs aod punishments to El- 
sie herself. It was the adventure of the 
bridge that capped the climax of her mis- 
deeds and led to the action that was taken 
in regard to our heroine soon afterward. 
The Summer that Elsie wus twelve years 
old was spent by the Beaumont family 
among the Berkshire Hills, a country 
abounding with brooks and small water- 
courses. One bright, warm Summer day 
Elsie, accompanied by all the small boys in’ 
the house, started on a fishing excursion. 
The children were armed with fishing-poles, 
tin lunch-pails, and the remains of a bull- 
frog, and their plan was to spend the day 
fishing for pickerel in Farmer Crow’s mea- 
dow. Here the brook ran deep, broad, and 
still, and the weeds at the bottom seemed, 
to the children’s excited imaginations, to 
be swarming with voracious pickerel, ready 
to dash out and swallow a hook, bait or no 
bait, so soon as it should touch the water. 
But when they reached (be brook and, after 





hours spent in trolling and skittering, no 
pickerel deigned to nibble at their tempting 
bullfrog bait, and not even a “ pumpkin- 
seed ” did them the honor of being caught, 
they left their fishing and looked around, 
to see what they could do next. To Elsie’s 
honor be it said that she did not propose 
the amusement decided upon but that she 
took part in it was enough to make the 
blame rest largely upon her shoulders, for 
she was the oldest of the party and should 
have known better. While the children 
were deliberating, they sat, as children will, 
on the edge of a bridge over the brook, put 
there by Farmer Crow, to connect one side 
cf his meadow with the other. And, as they 
talked and swung tbeir restless feet, one of 
the nephews noticed that the planks of the 
bridge were loose, for they ‘‘ joggled.” The 
idea was evolved by his quick wit that now 
the time had come when the rafts, so long 
dreamed of and ardently desired by them 
all, conld be made. To be sure, they had 
no nails nor hammers; but here were boards 
and there was water, and all other considera- 
tions were only secondary. Accordingly, 
the boards were lnunched from the bridge, 
and soon the whole party was merrily float- 
ing about on the placid waters of the brook. 
One by one they lost their balance and fell 
in, fora single floating plank is anything 
but easy to stand on; but this only increased 
the pleasure, for, once wet, there was noth- 
ing more to fear, and they could sit with 
their feet in the water or swim with their 
planks under their chests, or do anything 
else that occurred to their ingenious fancies, 
But all pleasures must have an end, and so 
did that long Summer day; and, at last, 
when the gathering shadows had warned 
them that it was long after ten-time, they 
turned their faces homeward, with con- 
sciences growing wider and wider awake at 
every step. A forlorn and draggled company 
they were, as they entered the gateway of 
their boarding-house, and the roars of 
derisive laughter that greeted their ears, as 
they came in, served to give an added sting 
to their consciences, Elsie retired hastily 
to her mother’s room and crawled under 
the bed, where she was found, after pro- 
tracted search, fast asleep, but (and I am 
glad to say this for her) with the traces of 
tears on herface. When, two days later, it 
was found that Farmer Crow was complain- 
ing of the loss of his bridge, the whole story 
came out, and then the children were sent 
in a body, and with their combined savings 
to make apologies and pay damages. 

It was afier this episode that the Beau- 
mont family held a formal and solemn con- 
clave, and agreed that something must be 
done with Elsie; but just what that thing 
should be was not very easy to decide, At 
last, Elsie’s eldest sister, Rachel, who had 
been for several yoors the successful head 
of one of the largest of the Southern Negro 
schools, suggested that Elsie be allowed to 
go with her to Horton, and see what a year 
there would do for her. So it was decided 
that Elsie should go to Horton, to try 
whether a Negro school would be of any 
service in showing her that there was some- 
thing to be considered in life besides 
play. 

And now this brings me to the beginngng 
of my story; so, if you are not by this time 
disgusted with my wild Elsie and her 
pranks, you may like to follow her fortunes 
further. One warm night in September, 
aftera brave farewell to her parents and 
brothers and sisters, Elsie was put into a 
hack with Rachel and ber southward jour- 
ney began. That she did not shed a few 
tears in her own cornerof the carriage I 
would not dare to say; but she choked them 
resolutely down and tried to look for- 
ward to ber new life, rather than back- 
ward to the loving friends she was leaving 
behind her. The long journey by rail and 
boat was, at last, safely accomplished, and 
in the chill of the darkness just before dawn 
Rachel and Elsie were deposited by the 
pitching steamer on a large wharf, guarded 
by armed sentinels; and, after some delay 
for the baggage, they were tightly packed 
into a farm-wagon, driven by a Negro boy, 
who greeted Rachel with an ivory grin and 
a joyous ‘‘ Howdy! Miss Beaumont!” Then 
came a drive of two miles over a rough 
road, in the dampness and chill of that early 
morning hour, and, at last, just as Elise was 
beginning to wish herself safely back io her 
own home, they reached their destination, 











and went to bed, to finish out their inter- 
rupted night’s sleep. 

Elsie was awakened by the clamorous 
ringing of the school-bell, and, after dress- 
ing herself quietly, so as not to disturb 
Rachel, she crept softly out, to see what 
manner of place she had come to. Elsie’s 
amphibious soul could hardly restrain itself, 
as she Jooked at the scene before her. Not 
forty feet from the door lay the creck, 
dimpling and sparkling in the brightness 
of the warm Autumn morning, and, as she 
followed it with her eye, she saw where it 
joined the bay and the waves danced 
white-capped in the breeze. Far away was 
the dim outline of the distant shore; but 
between Elsie and that shore was water 
enough to satisfy the veriest little goose 
that ever swam, and just before her, run- 
ning out into the creek, was a little wharf, 
and tied to that wharf was a boat, which 
bumped idly up and down, making a de- 
lightful plashing sonnd. Poor Elsie had 
to fight with the temptation to jump into 
the boat and untie the boat and drift away, 
oarless and rudderless, over that blue, 
sparkling, murmuring water; but the recol- 
lection that she had had no breakfast was, 
perhaps, a greater help in restraining her 
than the thought of how Rachel would 
feel to wake up and find her gone. What- 
ever her motive may have been, she decided 
to stay ashore for the present, and sat down, 
wondering somewhat impatiently at what 
time they had breakfast and whether any 
one would remember that she was hungry. 
Her doubts were soon set at rest, for a col- 
ored girl appeared and told her that break- 
fast was ready; so Elsie followed her across 
a wide lawn, to another house, where our 
heroine and a silent little man, who after- 
ward proved to be Mr. Dickson, the school 
farmer, ate their breakfast together. 

Elsie’s first few days at the school were 
quiet, for Rachel had gone down, before 
the beginning of the term, to see that all 
was ready. But soon both teachers and 
scholars began to assemble. The old bar- 
racks, which had been converted into a 
girls’ dormitory, resounded with the wild 
songs of the old plantations. The table at 
which Elsie had eaten her first meal, with 
Mr. Dickson, grew rapidly larger, until the 
pleasent company of Northern ladies had 
filled up its number, and all was ready for 
the Winter of hard work. And then the 
work really began. There was not a man 
or woman on the place who had uot some. 
thing todo. The scholars studied hard in 
school, and out of school hours worked on 
the farm or at their trades, to help pay the 
expenses of their education. Elsie her- 
self began to be affected by the spirit of 
the place, and, before she knew it, she 
found herself more interested in her studies 
than she bad evgr been before. There was 
a kind of excitement in standing up to re- 
cite with a class of men and women of 
ages ranging from twenty to forty-five, and 
in finding herself, with a little effort on 
her own part, the best scholarin the class. 
Soon the girls in the house in which she 
stayed began to come to her for help in 
their lessons, and, almost before she knew 
it, she was holding a regular study hour, in 
the girls’ parlor, every evening. So by de- 
grees the teaching spirit grew in her, until, 
at last, one day, when Rachel asked her if 
she could take a class in long division, 
Elsie was pleased, though rather distrustful 
of her own powers. 

The following morning Elsie, in fear and 
trembling, began her Jabors as a regular 
teacher. Rachel introduced her to her 
class and helped her through her first 
lesson ; for Elsie found her voice singularly 
weak and shaky when she tried to speak, 
and the long pointer with which she was 
armed often trembled as she pointed at the 
blackboard. But the scholars were respect- 
fuland attentive and the little teacher for- 
got ber fearg as she proceeded, in the inter- 
est of her work. The first lesson over, 
Elsie, with a very red face and feeling hot- 
ter than the condition of the thermometer 
would warrant, dismissed her class and re- 
turned to her seat, witha mingled feeling of 
triumph and embarrassment. After that, 
every day Elsie taught her arithmetic class, 
and her teachings were so successful that 
soon she was asked to take a spelling class 
from one of the overworked teachers, and 
80, with two recitations a day to hear, as 
wall as ber own lessons to learn and recite, 
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the time slipped happily and swiftly by. 
The “junior professor,” as the teachers 
playfully called Elsie, was one of the insti- 
tutions of the school, and strangers seldom 
passed unvisited the recitation-room where 
the blue-eyed, fair-haired child stood, 
pointer in hand, teaching her class of 
twenty grown men and women. Her ex- 
periences were sometimes far from pleasant; 
for it is hardly to be expected that young 
men will always treat with the respect due 
to a teacher a little girl o° twelve; but, on 
the whole, the scholars bebaved well, and 
Elsie was proud of her class, and the class, 
in return, admired and loved the ‘“‘ junior 
professor.” Once or twice Elsie was 
obliged to send her scholars up to the big 
school-room before the recitation hour was 
over, in order to maintain discipline; but 
generally a word was enough to restore 
order after any excitement. 

So the time passed quickly by. The 
mornings were filled with school-work, but 
after school duties were done there was al- 
ways tbe boat, lying temptingly moored to 
the wharf, and Sam, their faithful boatman, 
to row them, and Rachel and Elsie made 
long, delightful voyages, either up the 
creek or out into the bay. Happy after- 
noons those were, when, with Rachel in the 
stern and Sam doing the harder part of the 
work, Elsie could take her own little blue 
oars and row and splash to her heart’s con- 
tent. Sometimes they would row up just 
behind, the little steamer, as it came up the 
creek at night and dance upand down on 
the great waves that she left in her wake. 
Sometimes the water would come over the 
side of the boat and wet them all; but 
that only made the more fun. In the 
Spring, when the first arbutus buds began 
to peep from the brown leaves, they would 
row across the little creek, to the old plant- 
ation cemetery, overgrown with Virginia 
creepers and wild smilax. Here, among 
the leaning, moss-covered stones, they 
found the pretty pink flowers growing 
upon the graves and hiding their shy 





blossoms among the fallen leaves of 
the great, thorny locusts that guarded 
the place. Later on, the sweet yel- 


low jasmine appeared, and Elsie would 
go on long excursions up the creek or 
along the shores of the bay in search of 
the beautiful vine. Then there were long 
drives in the farm-wagon, over roads hedged 
by the thick growth of the southern vines, 
when the colored people, walking by the 
footpaths, with great loads on their heads, 
would bow as best they could under their 
burdens and smile with pleased apprecia- 
tion when the “ missionaries” howed in 
return. On these drives they often met 
whole families of little dark-skinned chil- 
dren crowded into alittle box of a cart, 
with their mother sitting in front and driv- 
ing, with a pair of rope reins fastened to its 
borns, a stunted, feeble cow. These family 
parties were a great amusement to Elsie, as, 
indeed, were all colored children. There 
were always plenty of them kicking and 
crowing in the gutter, with the pigs, in 
the streets of the little village of Hor- 
ton; and, though always dirty and ragged, 
they seemed as jolly and good-natured as 
though life tothem were made up of un- 
alloyed pleasure. 

But the evenings were, perhaps, the pleas- 
antest times of all. Sometimes they were 
spent, after the regular study hour was 
over, in Rachel’s little parlor, studying 
Latin or talking with one or another of the 
scholars about his own individual pros- 
pects, or discussing the future and destiny 
of the Negro race. Sometimes, in the 
Winter evenings, Elsie would invite all the 
teachers into her room to a grand roast of 
oysters, picked up on the shore at low tide. 
What fun they had trying to get the 
oysters out of the little cylindrical 
coal-stove, with the poker and shovel, 
and what fearful explosions occurred 
at times—explosions which frightened the 
bravest from the stove-door and left the 
oysters to burn at their own sweet will. 
And then, when the Summer came on, how 
delightful were the warm, moonlight 
nights, when the girls walked up and down 
the long verandah, singing with barmoni- 
ous voices the sweet Negro songs; and the 
boys, from their dormitory, took up the 
strains and echoed them with deeper but 
no less melodious notes, And, when tired 
of walking and ringing, they would sit and 
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watch the white-winged ships glide silently 
up the creek, sometimes leaving a wake of 
fire in the phosphorescent water. Oh! 
those beautiful nights, when all the senses 
were satisfied and there remained nothing 
to wish or hope for, and the peace that 
passeth understanding seemed to drop from 
the bending heavens. One such nightis a 
memory to carry through a life-time. How 
fortunate was our Elsie to have the influ- 
ence of so many upon her spirit. 

But I must not forget to speak of one of 
the pleasantest of Elsie’s duties during that 
pleasant year at the South. Every Sunday 
morning a party of the Horton teachers 
drove over from the school to the forlorn 
village of Slabtown, a settlement built up 
in the war time by Negroes who had fled 
to the protection of the Union army. The 
people were poor and ignorant to the Inst 
degree and lived in wretched hovels, built 
of slabs, with chimneys made of cobs and 
clay. To this place the missionaries were 
trying to bring light by means of a Sunday- 
school and in this Sunday-school Elsie 
taught a class of children. She began with 
two or three, but the number increased, 
week by week, until at last her class coa- 
tained about twenty; and often, as she sat 
and explained, as well as she cou!d, some 
sweet Bible story, rough men and women, 
from the squalor and filth outside, would 
come in and listen in rapt attention to the 
simple words of the child missionary. 
There was something about Slabtown and 
its misery and destitution that struck a 
sympathetle chord in Elsie’s heart; and 
she mentally resolved that, unless the place 
were greatly improved before she grew to 
be a woman, she would go and spend her 
days in teaching those wretched people. 

But nine months are soov passed, and 
the time came when the school was closed 
for the Summer, and Elsie returned to her 
Northern home. She was not the same 
child who went.away from her friends that 
Septemberevening. She had gained in vigor 
both of body and mind. She had learned 
much during her stay with Rachel, at 
Horton. She had made the great dis- 
covery that in work there is much more 
happiness to be found than in play alone. 
She had also seen and felt the great value 
of education. When she saw those colored 
men and women working so hard for a 
thing which she had always regarded asa 
bore and an imposition, she saw, 4s never 
before, how she had neglected her oppor- 
tuvities. She saw tbat she bad been en- 
dowed with talents and opportunity for 


improving them, and that she had wasted 
both. And in her experience with her 
Slabtowo scholars she saw what power 
and beauty there was in those familiar 
Bible stories and verses, which she had 
heard so often that they had begun to lose 
their meaning to her. So on that last night, 
before she left Horton, Elsie looked over 
her past life, and resolved, with God’s 
help, todo all she could to make of herself 
a good, useful, Christian woman, and, by 
the use of every opportunity within her 
reach, to fit herself for the work of life. 
So mad-cap Elsie went home to her friends 
a wiser, though by no means a sadder girl, 
and the junior professorship at Horton 
school was left vacant. Would not some 
other little girl like to fill it? 
New HAveEs, Corn. 





THe following letter from Longfellow to 
C. K. Tuckerman was written many years ago 
and is now printed for the first time in the 
London 7éleyraph. It was in answer to some 
inquiries regarding the poem “‘ Excelsior.” 


“T have had the pleasure of receiving your 
Dote in regard to the poem ‘ Excelsior,’ and 
Very willingly give you my intention in writing 
it. This was no more than to display, in a 
series of pictures, the life of a man of genius, re- 
sisting all temptations, laying aside all fears, 
heedless of all warnings, acd pressing right on 
to accomplish his purpose. His motto is excel- 
sior—‘higher.’ He passes through the Alpine 
village—through the rough, cold paths of the 
world—where the peasants cannot understand 
him and where his watchword is in an ‘un- 
known tongue.’ He disregards the happiness 
of domestic peace and sees the glaciers—his 
fate—before him. He disregards the warning 
of the old man’s wisdom and the fascinations 
of woman’s love. He answers to all: ‘Higher 
yet!’ The monks of &t. Bernard are the 
representatives of religious forms and cere- 
monies, and with their oft-repeated preyer 
mingles the round of his voice, telling them 
there is something higher than forms and cere- 
monies. Filled with these aspirations, he 
perishes without having reached the perfec- 
tion he longed for, and the voice heard in the 
air is the promise of immortality and progress 
ever upward. You will perceive that ‘excel- 
ae ad os the comparative degree, 

adverbiailly—a use justifi 
best <r writers. f tact ~ 
remain, very truly yours, 
‘* Henry Ww. Lonere.iow."’ 











BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


Waar ails the black Rooster? He seems 
very sick. 
His comb is all bloodless, his wings drag 
the ground. 


Run, little white Bantam! He must have 
help quick. 

Perbaps Dr. Parrot will bring bim around. 
If not, he’s a gone case. Alas and alack O! 
Hiss, hiss — gobble, gobble—cut, cut da 

cut—quack, quack O! 


In trips Dr. Parrot, in glossy green suit, 
With violet trimmings and cardinal hat. 
“Hum! Haw! Been eating bad meat or 

green fruit ?”’ 

“« What it was I can’t tell, but ’twas nothing 
like that. 

Here’s the rest of the mouthful which gave 
me the trouble.” 

Cut, cut da cut—hiss, hiss—quack, quack— 
gobble, gobble. 


Dr. P. put his specs on his big Roman nose 
And lifted a bit on the tip of a stick. 
** You swallowed a morsel of this, I suppose ? 
Hum! haw! No wonder you're terribly 
sick. 
Don’t you know any more than to swallow 
tobacco ?”” 
Cut, cut da cut—hiss, hiss—gobble, gobble— 
quack, quack O! 


“An emetic. Lobelia. Down there by the 
wall. 
Now nip off the buds and the blossoms at 
once. 
No biped save man takes tobacco at all 
Without serious damage; so don’t be a 
dunce 
And call me again for the very same trouble.” 
“What do men use it for?”” Hiss—quack— 
cut, cut—gobble! 


‘“*No head that wears feathers has ever made 
out 
Why men chew tobacco and spit out the 
juice; 
Or choke us with sickening smoke, though, 
no doubt, 
They have powerful motives and pure for 
its use, 
Else why should wise creatures like men 
touch tobacco ?”’ 
Hiss, hiss—cut, cut da cut—gobble, gobble— 
quack, quack, O! 


Continued the Doctor: “1 have beard, in- 
deed, 
Of nervous derangement, dyspepsia, and 
thirst 
For more than cold water brought on bythe 
weed; 
But, bowever that is, mind what I said 
first : 
Let all feathered bipeds keep clear of to- 
bacco.”’ 
Gobble, gobble—hiss, hiss—cut, cut da eut— 
quack, quack, O! 


Cextzer Harsor, N. H. 





MILLY’S RESOLUTIONS. 





BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN, 





“Snappy New YEAR! ’Shappy New 
Year !” rang through the house. Evidently 
the twins were astir. When I speak of 
them as the twins, I do not wish to imply 
that they were just of an age; the term had 
been applied to them by "Bijah Pendleton, 
the man of all work. He had found, to his 
delight, that, by shortening Millicent to 
Milly and changing William to Willy, 
their names could be made to rhyme; 
‘‘and,” said he, “‘ I do like to hear folkses 
names gibe. My children’s do. There's 
Nancy and Chancey, and Polly and Dolly, 
and Matty and Hatty and Patty.” 

“‘Do they look alike ?” asked Will, who 
was his most sympathizing listener. 

‘Wall, no,” he answered, reflectively; 
“there’s none of ’em looks alike except 
Nancy. She looks alike.” 

But ’Bijah had not come yet this morn- 
ing; so, when Milly and Willy had, with the 
kindest intentions and most earnest good 
wishes, made sleep an impossibility toevery 
onein the house, they Hngered over the 
register in the dining-room, warming their 
cold feet and hands. 

‘4 wish we had a New Year’s present 
for Mother,” said Milly, regretfully. ‘‘I 
suppose you have no money, Will ?” 

‘*Not even a penny,” was his reply. 

‘* Where is the half-dollar Grandpa gave 
you at Christmas?” 

**Gone for peanuts and candy, of which 
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fifty cents he gave you?” S 

** Well,” said Milly, hesitatingly, ‘‘I saw 
such a lovely ribben—I—” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted Will, “I under- 
stand.” 

He was quite accustomed to his sister’s 
Jeaving the hiatus to be filled in by himself. 
Vanity and love of dress were her greatest 
temptations. Even in the days of their 
childhood, when they spent whole after- 
noons playing in the attic, it was always 
Milly who was first to open the red chest, 
full of old bonnets and gowns, and say: 
“Let’s fudge up.” And it was invariably 
Will who, after a little while, would call 
out: ‘Let’sunfudge.” Then, too, a couple 
of indulgent grandparents in the house, 
who petted the children, because their 
fatter was lost in the war, Iam afraid did 
not help her much in overcoming her 
foible. 

“Next year we will remember, and save 
some of our money for New~ Year,” said 
Milly. 

“Til bet we willl” cried her brother, 
heartily. 

“‘T’ll bet! Oh! Will,” she said, reproach- 
fully, ‘when you know Mother dislikes 
slang 80 much.” 

“I didn’t think,” was bis reply. ‘‘I say, 
Milly, if we could break off all our bad 
habits, it would be the very best present 
we could make Mother.” 

“So it would!” she cried, with enthu- 
siasm. ‘* We will draw upa set of resolu- 
tions this minute and both sign them. 
Then we will hand them to Mother this 
morning, for her New Year’s gift. First, 
we will try to avoid slang and coarse lan- 
guage. Secondly, we will buy less peanuts 
and candy. Get a pencil and paper, my 
dear, and I will write them down at once.” 

‘* Wait a minute!” exclaimed Will, whose 
face had flamed up scarlet. ‘‘Seems to me 
the resolutions beara little harder on me 
than on you. How would it do to add: 
‘*Thirdly, we will spend less time at the 
glass and less money on ribbons? Hey?” 

“Yes, that ought to be the next thing,” 
answered Milly, with astonishing meekness, 
‘I know my own besetting sin, and I will 
write it down, twinie.” 

‘* Never mind,” said her brother, with re- 
turning good nature; ‘‘here is one that 
will fit us both alike. Resolved, that we 
will rise promptly and not have to be 
called but once in the morning.” 

So the four resolutions were written out 
in Will’s largest round hand and headed 
with the words: ‘‘A New Year's Presevt 
for Mother.” Then the two wrote their 
names beneath, in bold characters, without 
the slightest mark of hesitation or trem- 
bling—like the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, Will said. 

‘* All but one, you remember. He had 
the palsy,” corrected Milly, who liked to 
be accurate. 

After breakfast came the presentation. 
Mrs. Pearson seemed much gratified at the 
gift and read it aloud to the household. 
Grandma was pleased. ‘‘It will save me 
so many steps, getting you up to break- 
fast,” she said. 

Grandpa was delighted that they were 
going to save their money. ‘‘ As often as 
you get five dollars, you can put it in the 
savings bank,” he remarked; ‘‘and in the 
end it may lead toa fortune.” He was so 
happy at the thought that he immediately 
gave them each twenty-five cents, to set the 
ball in motion, he said. 

As to ’Bijah Pendleton, when he heard of 
it, he expressed great satisfaction that they 
were going to be careful inthe use of lan- 
guage. 

‘*T hope you'll be as pertickiler in the 
pronounce-ation of your words as my 
Nancy is,” was hiscomment. ‘‘ Ever since 
she’s be’n to Teachers’ Institute she makes 
s-h-o-n-e rhyme with John and d-o-g with 
log.” 

And how were these famous resolutions 
kept? Well, after the manner of most of 
the diaries that are commenced at New 
Year. For a few mornings there was a 
strife as to which of the twins should be 
down-stairs first, then they began to indulge 
in just one little pap more, and there was 
soon no sensible dimioution in the number 
of Grandma Pearson’s steps. 

As to the money, Will set about: making 
an oblong box, with the top firmly nailed 
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down, but witha hole in the lid, where 
coins could be dropped in; and Milly im- 
mediately spent fifteen cents for silk and 
beads, to net a purse, in which to keep her 
change. But, a week or two later, Mrs. 
Pearson found in the kindling-basket the 
broken pieces of a wooden box; and she 
noticed that the purse, when finished, did 
not jingle very loudly. 

She said nothing; but one day, when they 
came home from school, a sheet of paper 
hung upon the wall of the diuving-room. 
Looking closer, they discerned the heading 
—‘* A New Year’s Present for Mother”—and 
read with shame the broken promises. 
Then they began again to try to keep them; 
but I do not know as they would have suc- 
ceeded any better than before, if it had not 
been for what followed. 

When they came home from school, the 
second day after, the house was in confu- 
sion snd a trunk stood in the hall. 

** What is it?” they cried, in a breath. 

‘*A telegram,” avswered Grandpa Pear- 
son. ‘ Your Grandmother Howland is but 
just alive and your mother is going to 
Minnesota on the next train.” 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
door anda brakeman handed ina slip of 
paper. 

‘Tt came on the train going east and was 
to be delivered very particular,” he said. 

Upon reading, it proved to be a hurried 
note from Mrs. Pearson’s sister, who was 
teaching two miles from a railroad station, 
further west. As there was no telegraph 
near, she bad written this hasty message: 


“* My Dear Sister :—1I will join you on the 8 
o’clock train going west this P. M. I must see 
Mother once more. Aff’ ly, Ciara,” 


What should be done was now a ques- 
tion, for Mrs. Pearson had intended going 
on the 3 o’clock express. After a few 
minutes’ discussion, it was decided thatshe 
should start at the time she had proposed, 
and then stop over at Highbury, the station 
where her sister was to meet her; for, per- 
haps, as Grandma suggested, she could 
help Clara pack or aid in finding a teacher 
to supply her place during her absence. 

So the twins bade her good-by at the rail- 
way station, and stood, with tears in their 
eyes, waving their handkerchiefs after her 
till the cars were quite out of sight. Then 
they went sorrowfully home, where they 
found that Grandma and Nancy Pendleton 
—the girl who looked alike, as Milly called 
her—were putting the house in order. 

Such along, dreary evening as it seemed. 

“I believe, ag that boy said, Mother's 
smile would furnish a house, without any- 
thing else but tables and chairs,” sighed 
Will, dolefully. 

**It would need knives and forks and plates 
and beds, also, if you were to live in it,” 
added the practical Nancy, who was an ex- 
cellent housekeeper, notwithstanding the 
fact that she pronounced shone to rhyme 
with John, after the manner of elocution- 
ists. As they sat and talked that evening, 


! how little they dreamed of the tidings the 


morrow would bring. 

It was about eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing when ’Bijah came in, with a pale, ter- 
ror-stricken face. 

‘*Nancy,” said be, as he entered the 
kitchen, ‘‘send Grandpa right out to me, 
and don’t you let them children know any- 
thingabout it. The papersays there wasa 
dreadful accident last night on the eight 
o'clock train. A bridge broke and the cars 
was thrown down an embankment, and 
twenty-seven lives lost and Jots of people 
injured. If thefr mother had ben alive, 
she’d a sent a telegraph dispatch right back, 
and so would Aunt Clara. I don’t see no 
way but that they are both dead.” 

What a day that was that followed! 
Grandpa went on at once to the scene of 
the disaster and Milly and Will spent most 
of their time walking to and frcm the sta- 
tion, for news. 

‘Oh! if anything cou/d happen to let me 
know that mother was alive and well, I be- 
lieve I should never do another wrong thing 
as long as 1 lived,” cried Will. 

In the afternoon came a telegram from 
Grandfather Pearson: ‘‘Can find no trace 
of either. Sball stay till to-morrow.” 

“Wall,” said "Bijah, calmly, “your 
Grandfather has told it all in exactly ten 
words. That is just the number the tele- 
graph company allows. You bate to pay 





extra for every word more.” 
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Milly walked indignantly from the room 
and had-s good cry upstairs. The idea of 
"Bijah counting words at such a time as 
that. 

The night was one of broken sleep and 
ghastly dreams, and in the morning, tired 
and uvrefreehed, they gathered round the 
breakfast-table; but no one ate the good 
thingsthat Nancy had provided. In vain bad 
she prepared the tender steak, the snowy 
biscuit, the fragrant coffee, In vain did she 
place before them the hot buckwheat cakes 
and maple syrup. Milly had put on a black 
dress and Wille tie of the same color; and 
as for Grandma Pearson, her bands shook 
#0 that she could scarcely handle her knife 
and fork. 

“I believe a day now is longer then a 
year used to be,” sighed Milly, after the 
ceremony of breakfast was over. ‘It seems 
every minute as if the clock was going to 
stop, it ticks so slow. ‘Bijah’s been advis- 
ing me to go up-staira and try to get a 
wap. ‘Sleep is a panicky for all ills,’ he 
says. It is just like him to be talking about 
sleeping when perhaps my darling mother 
is just dying!” And the tears fell thick and 
fast. 

At least half an hour before time for the 
mail to be in the twins were both at the 
post-office. When it came, there were five 
minutes of breathless suspense, as the post- 
master opened package afler package of 
letters. A group of sympathizing neighbors 
gathered round, scarcely less interested 
than they, Then in the silence, broken only 
by the rustle of paper, the postmaster 
pushed a letter through the lattice, direct- 
ed to The Twins, Box 104. 

“It is in mother’s handwriting and is 
postmarked yesterday moroing,” said Milly, 
and she leaned back in her chair, quite 
faint. It was Will who opened the letter, 
which was but a brief one, written on the 
cars and evidently before she had heard of 
the broken bridge. She wrote, she said, 
simply to tell them that they had all mis- 
taken the figure on Aunt Clara’s illegible 
note. It was ‘I will join you on the three 
o'clock train,” instead of eight, as they all 
read it, so that, justas Mrs. Pearson was 
leaving the car, at Highbury, she met her 
sister entering. 

Home with the joyful tidings they sped, 
and such a jubilant household was never 
seen before. All but ’Bijab. 


** Any fool might a-thought of that afore,” 
he said, in a disgusted tone. ‘‘ Nancy, it is 
bigh time you were working over that 
butter. Iam going out to water the cattle. 
That is about the right kind of business for 
such a stupid as me,” he muttered to him- 
self, as he went along. ‘‘ An edicated man 
might a-made such a mistake and thought 
nothin’ of it; but fora man that has studied 
only Nater, and has got six girls to hum, 
not to stop and think that a woman vever 
went nowhere as she expected to. Wall, 
wall, the Lord be praised that 'tis so; for, 
contrary wise, she’d a ben hurt or killed, 
maybe. But there was poor Will, hedidn’t 
quench his lamp all night, for I see his 
winder. Well-a-day! things is curis in this 
world.” And he betook himself to whistling. 
And Nancy, who had heard most of this 
monologue, remarked that she was glad 
Lindley Murray died long ago hie feelings 
would have been so harrowed up at such 
entire disregard of his rules. 


The letter was soon followed by a 
telegram from Mrs. Pearson. “‘ All right. 
Just heard of disaster. Was not my train.” 
And this time it was Milly who counted 
the words, and remarked that there were 
ten. 
“Let's get a piece of beef to roast and 
make a plum-pudding for dinner,” she 
eried. ‘‘ We must do something.” So the 
pudding was made, Will picking over the 
raisins and beating the eggs, tohelp. And 
best of all, Grandpa reached home in time 
to eat it with them. 

Mrs. Pearson was absent five orsix weeks, 
and during that time the twins improved so 
fast that when she returned she found so 
much to love and respect in her children 
that her heart was filled with joy. I wish 
Icould tell youall about that home-coming: 
how the house was lighted and trimmed, 
with “WELCOME” over the dining-room 
door; of the two little bank-books on 
‘he bureau, with Millicent Pearson on the 
cover of one and William Pearson on the 
ether, written in a clerkly hand; aed of the 
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buge frosted cake, Nancy’s masterpiece, 
on which she had printed with pink sugar- 
mites “MOTHER IS HERE.” But 
l fear the editorial scissors and will only 
add one thing more. 

It is many years since this story happened 
—so many, in fact, that Will has preached 
his first sermon; and Milly is Millicent now, 
while her last name bas met with a still 
greafer change. But Mrs, Pearson still 
keeps among ber choicest treasures a folded 
paper, on the top of which is written, ina 
large, round hand, almost worthy of 
Bryant and Stratton : ‘‘ A New Year’s Pres- 
ent for Mcther.” 

Sours Hapier, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 
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[Communications for this department should be ad: 
dressed “ Pussies.” Tut Inperenpant, New York.) 








Norg.—Ida Fiske will receive the prize 
offered for the first answer to the cross-word 
enigma. 
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1, to direct a course; 2, a volatile fiuid; 3, a 
barb on an arrow or book; 4, appears; 5, a 
doctrine ; 6, hilarity ; 7, endeavored ; 8, shy ; 9, 
to vaunt; 10, esteemed; 11, lamented; 12,8 
tradesman ; 13,aclaw; 14, worth; 15, to ap- 
plaud; 16, a moveable seat; 17, a kind of 
poplar; 18,atale; 19,asbrub and its fruit; 
20, coarse grass; 21, to color; 22, pertaining 
to the nose ; 23, terror; 24, relating to fairies ; 
25, something used for fireplaces ; 26, a noble 
avimal; 27,a color. The corkscrew is a say- 
{ug of Benjamin Franklin’s, which the first of 
May may often suggest. DoLty. 


CHARADES. 
Words of Siz Letters, Equally Divided. 

I. 1, part of the body ; 2, rests over the first. 
My whole is an insect. 

II. 1, boy’s plaything ; 2,a number. Whole, 
to press down. 

III. 1,a protection to the land ; 2, to request. 
Whole, a figured cloth. 

IV. 1, chance ; 2, an enclosure. 
occur without apparent design. 

V. 1, to fold; 2, a favorite. Whole, part of 
a coat. 

VI. 1, of equal value; 2, decay. Whole, a 
bird. 

VII. 1, am animal; 2,0 twig. 
of agup. 

VIII. 1, reposed ; 2, anger. 
of poem. 

IX. 1, a number; 2, an insect. 
occupant. 

X. 1, a small fiddle; 2,a number. 
an animal. 


Whole, to 


Whole, part 
Whole a kind 
Whole, an 


Whole, 
PoLty. 


RHOMBOID. 


see 
tee 
Sees 
a | 
Ste 
sees 


. 
** 
* ee @ 
Horizontals: 1, @ singer; 2, selfish; 8, a 
liquid measure; 4, a row ; 5, to jump; 6, fas- 
tened ; 7, tidy ; 8, overthrow; 9, a beverage. 
Perpendiculars: 1, & consonant; 2, part of 
the verb of existence ; 3, a color; 4, a weapon 
thrown by the hand; 5, an iron pin; 6, suit- 
able; 7,to pour down; 8,a nobleman; 9, to 
paint coarsely; 10, to fasten; 11, abbrevia- 
tion for a prominent part of the United States ; 
12, a consonant. 


sets 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All cross-words have seven letters. 1, want 
ing; 2. principally; 3, cost; 4, weakness ; 5, 
a Spanish nobleman; 6, counterfeiting; 7, a 
conjuror ; 8, in the first place; 9,a question 
for solution; 10, a dissenter; 11, to ponder; 
12, purified ; 18, to drag out ; 14, courage ; 15, 
an office held in a school ; 16, part of the day; 
17, lassitude. The eentral acrostic is a pro- 
verb. Moruzs D. 





WORDS sQuazE, 


L 
1, to leave out ; 2, formed; 38, a thought; 4, 
animals harnessed together. 


II. 
1, a wild animal ; 2, the outside; 8, long 
periods of time ; 4, repose. L. R. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
PIRAMIDS FORMING A SQUARE. 


Biank PvzzLe.—1, bin—been; 2, beech— 
beach ; 3, belli—belle; 4, buy—by; 5, deer— 
dear; 6, dun—done; 7, feat—feet; 8, 
feint—faint ; 9, in—inn ; 10, great—grate; 11, 
fore—four ; 12, heel—heal. 

LaBYRINTH.—Friends are proved by ad- 
versity. 





- Selections. 


MAD RIVER, IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 








TRAVELER, 


War dost thou wildly rush and roar, 
Mad River, O Mad River? 

Wilt thou not pause and cease to pour 

Thy engine, headlong waters o’er 
This rocky shelf forever? 


What seerct trouble stirs thy breast ? 
Why all this fret and flurry? 
Dost thou not know that what is best 
In this too restiess world is rest 

From overwork and worry? 


THE RIVER. 


What would’st thou in these mountains seek, 
O stranger from the city? 

Is it perhaps some foolish freak 

Of thine, to put the words I speak 
Into a plaintive ditty. 


TRAVELER, 


Yes ; 1 would learn of thee thy song, 
ith all its flowing numbers, 
And, in a voice as fresh and strong 
As thine is, sing it all day long 
And bear it in my slumbers. 


THE RIVER, 


A brooklet nameless and unknown 
Was [ at first, resembling 

A little child, that all alone 

Comes venturing down the stairs of stone, 
Irresolute and trembling. 


Later, by wayward fancies led, 

For the wide world I panted ; 
Out of the forest dark and dread, 
Across the open fields, I fled, 

Like one pursued and haunted. 


1 tossed my arms, I sang aloud, 
My voice exultant blending 
With thunder from the passing cloud, 
The wind, the forest bent and bowed, 
The rush of rain descending. 


1 heard the distant ocean call, 
Imploring and entreating ; 
Drawn onward, o’er this rocky wall 
I plunged, and the loud waterfall 

Made answer to the greeting. 


And now, beset with many ills, 

A toilsome life I follow ; 
Compelled to carry from the hills 
These logs to the impatient mills, 

Below there in the hollow. 


Yet something ever cheers and charms 
The rudeness of my labors ; 

Daily I water with these arms 

The cattle of a hundred farms, 
And have the birds for neighbors. 


Men ca!] me Mad, and well they may, 
When, full of rage and trouble, 

I burst my banks of sand and clay, 

And sweep their wooden bridge away, 
Like withered reeds or stubble. 


Now go and write thy little rhyme, 
As of thine own creating. 
Thou seest the day is past its prime ; 
I can no longer waste my time; 
The mills are tired of waiting. 
tlantic Monthly. 





THE CHURCH MEETING OFTHE 
WELSH PRESBYTERIANS. 


Church 





Tre weekly meeting of th 
commonly called the ** Societyg te another 
feature forei to the by terian 
Churches of Scotland and.,.England. It 


is not a prayer-meeting*:*;nor a lec- 
ture, nor yet is it ~identical with 
the Wesleyan class-meéling. On an 


average, it may be said-that more than one- 
third of the memberg¥in the country 
churches are p 
gatherings. 
over, it 

church to come forward 


t7at these weekly 
After the opening service is 
usual for the children of the 





and repeat their 
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verses, which are either the texts of the 
preceding Sabbath’s sermons or.some other 
Passages given them to learn. The older 
and more intelligent among them also re- 
some remarks remembered or written 
rom‘the sermons. Thus the children are 
from the first accustomed to take part and 
feel an interest in the work of the church. 
The greatest variety exists in the manner 
of ve the ‘ Society’ and much de- | 
pends on the discretion and ability of the 
leaders. If the minister is experienced and 
pretty advanced in years, or if he is young, 
but somewhat self-sufficient, he himself 
follows the children’s verses with some re- 
marks; but generally the oldest deacon Is 
requested to speak. If heis a thoughtful 
man, with deep religious convictions, 
it pot unfrequently happens that this 
opening address forms by far _ the 
best part of the meeting. Some- 
times members volunteer remarks of 
theirown Christian experience or repeat 
some portion of a sermon that has im- 
pressed them; at other times truths of doc- 
trine are handled, proof-texts quoted and 
explained, and itis here that questions of 
discipline are decided and al] matters per- 
taining to the cburch are settled—such as 
receiving of new members, election of 
deacons and pastors. The pastor and dea- 
cons administer the finances; but they are 
amenable to render a strict account of their 
stewardship and to be severely criticised, 
if not censured publicly, in these church 
assemblies. Here a splendid opportunity 
is afforded for more direct and effective 
speaking to the Church by itself than is 
possible from the pulpit against any evil 
tendencies beginning to appear, and many 
a sinful habit bas been nipped in the bud 
by the faithful and earnest words of minis- 
ters and deacons, spoken on these occa- 
sions, Inthe past they have been abund- 
antly blessed, as a means of building up 
the Church in purity of faith and morals, 
and to lose them wo71ld be to lose a very im- 
portant element in our strength. This insti- 
tution is liable to become the scene of great 
disorder when the power falls into the hands 
of men with small, crabbed heartsand weak 
understandings; but, happily, such is very 
seldom the case. During the good old times 
of our forefathers it is notorious that the 
propriety of wearing certain recently intro- 
duced articles of dress was often discussed; 
and such minor and ludicrous matters were 
treated as grave offenses against the rules of 
discipline. Men, in some instances, are 
known to have been expelled because they 
carried an umbrella. It was supposed that 
this habit argued a high degree of pride 
and contumacy on their part, as being 
a wicked attempt to frustrate the evi- 
dent designs of Heaven, which unques- 
tionably were that every person out in 
the rain should be drenched. Al! this is 
now long since past; and, in spite of occa- 
sional indiscretions, the weekly ‘‘ Society,” 
as usually conducted.amongst the Calvinis- 
tic Methodists of Wales, appears to bea 
very near approach to the realization of the 
ideal of Christian fellowshin represented in 
the New Testament.— The Outlook. 


A SWONNET BY SONBURNE. 
[Bismarck in Small Beer.) 


Nor all disrupt, in Barclay’s royal town, 
The imperious Brewer crushed beneath his 











hand, 
Alone, indeed, thou Haynau Hildebrand, 
And crusht thy corn, and Germania’s—crusht 
her frown 
And thine, more limp and Jasting than his 
crown, 

Though iron-forged its goreincrusted band;! 
But now the purpled shielder of his land, 
For hatred’s sake (no beer yet) 0 bows down, 

No strength is in the cornto spurn; its tread 
Can bruise not now the beer-submitted head ; 
But how much more be beered, more lowlier 


low, 
And more intolerably Barclayed, 
The flazon submissive of the unprosperous 


foe, 
Than his whom froth saw shivering in the 
snow ! ; 
—R. H. SropparD, in the Mail-Erpress, Henley- 
on-t , or elsewhere, February 31st, 


1882. 


THe Ten Commandments, Dasa-sila, 
binding on Buddbist mendicants, are as 
follows: 


One should not destroy life. 
One should not take that which is not 





given. 
One should not tell lies. 
One should not drink intoxicating liquors. 
One should refrain from unlawful sexual 
intercourse—an ignoble thing. 
One should not eat unseasonable food at 


nights. 
One should not wear rarlands or use per- 


fumes. 
One should sleep on a mat spread on the 


2° Fs 9 FPP PP 


d. 
L One should abstain from dancing, music, 
and stage plays. 
One should abstain from the use of gold 
and silver. 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblaiws, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freekles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, seall others are; counter 
Set. Brice, 25 eents. 


_ 
ad 
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Consum ptives and people 
who bavet weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 


It is the best h 4 
the cough syru 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. ‘oe. 


CONSUMPTION. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 


strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 








TAVIS COLLAMORE &cC0. 


921 BROADWAY, 


Cerner 21st Street, 
ARE NOW OPENING NEW GOODS FROM 


MINTONS, COPELAND & WORCES- 
TER — COMPANY, 


DINNER, TEA, DESERT, and CHAMBER SETS, 


HAVILAND & COS 
French Porcelain, 


New and Pretty Forms and Decorations. 


RICH CUT GLASS, 


VERY PURE IN COLOR AND RICH IN CUTTING. 


DINNER SETS, CHAMBER SETS, and 
GLASS WARE, pretty and inexpensive, for 
Cottages in the Country. 


PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 








facture in its various patented improvements, ~ 


The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Warerocoms, 

‘30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 








Dobbins’ Starch Polish. 
HOW DA SHINE 





An important 
discovery by 
which every 
family may 
give their lin- 
en that beau- 
tiful finish pe- 
Mam Culiar to fine 
fate laundry work. 

























B Ask your Grocer. 
LD J.B. DOBBINS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BEATTY'S onoams, $7 
Pers frec. 1OTreee Daniel F- Beat Beatty, raayand ntah Pee 











delicious drink, nourishing and | 


FIREWORKS, 









RTISTIC 
JE LIABLE 


Ra 


2 wee 
urniture 


6X8 East20"Stny. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


FURNITURE FOR SUMMER COTTAGES, 





FLACS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices. 


Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- 
formationin regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, ete., Sent by Mail, free to all 
applicants. 

Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Gent to Every Seotion of the Country, 


In all cases full particulars must accom- 
pany cach order,and the Money (by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order) must accompany 
the same. The Publisher of ‘The Independ- 
ent ’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to writeus that we will do exactly 
asweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCEELED FIREWORKS CO., 


No. 7 Park Place, New York. 





HERRINCS 


CHAMPION H 














“Tried and Proven Trustworthy.” 





AWARDED MEDALS AT 


International Exhibitions, 


1851, 1853, 1867, 1876, 1878, 1879, 1880. 
THE CHAMPION 


FIRE RECORD. 


HERRING & CO., 


251 and 252 Broadway, New York. 


He ONLY 
i Samedi Dy 












Woasrenaroze 
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JOHNSTON’S PATENT 


Fe ade Dry Sed ani ued re Pu 


© Whitening and Decorating Walls and Ceilings, 


the Original and Only Reliable Article for the 
purpose in the Market. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS. 


tay” Beware of Worthless Imitations under various names. 
Ask any RELIABLE Paint, Drug, or Hardware Deale: for it, or write for sample card and testimonials t<¢ 


DRY KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINT WORKS, 


206 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 














SPRING 


STYLES, 


New and Exclusive Designs. 


Spring Overcoats, 
Walking Suits, 
Business Suits, 


every Garment being made by 


us especially for City Trade. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Broadway, Corner Warren Street. 





Simpson, Hall, 


Miller & Co., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square. 
FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE TABLE 


ARTICLES DESIGNED FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 
Articles selecicd for presents carefully boxed and delivered in all parts of New York City and Vicinity. 





Assortment Unsurpassed 


TABLE GHINA AND GLASSWARE, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, PLAQUES, 


VASES, Ete., Eto, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street, Brooklyn; 
146 State Street, Chicago. 





Special attention invited to our new room, on 
second floor, main building, for our display of fine 
Plates, Sets of Cups and Saucers, and other choice 
goods. 

















imported Art Tiles, 
@ from Minton's Maw's & Bootes "4 


Bultable for Cymenee Public 
Buildings, Hi esti ¥ 









WAR supplied withent cha charge. 

EDWARD BOOTE, \ 
No. 11 East Sineteenth St., N.Y. Bae 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 











dire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


BW. MBRRIAM & C0. 


577 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSEN 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 


1789. BACON PIANOS, 1882 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


147Zand 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 








ganee rence 
winx LILES 


fer mag Veotibales, He ortho. Mansel 


Nexe Bath Reo wang 
HOS Se STHETTON, 47 Bascler” ie "NK. ¥. 


ingress. Wale 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is « well- 
knowu specific for Constipation, Indigese 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 





Ninety years’ popular use attest ite purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results. 


For sale in botties only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and botels. Congress and Em, 





/ 
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Farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make Uda department more valuable to those 
of our subscrthers who feel apecially interested.) 


SPRING FLOWERS. 


THE SCILLA AND THE FRITILLABIA. 


BY MRS. 8. J. HOLDING 


Mawr of the early garden flowers bring with 
them a of Easter charm and 
prompt and hearty welcome, which belongs to 
no others. The Scilla is'a beautiful Spring 
bulb, too little known in comparison with Its 
sisters-—the Snow-drop, the Ciocus, and the 
Hyacinth. It is abundantly how- 
ever, where it is known, and considered well 
worth @ permanent place in the garden. It 
has long, rieh green leaves, not+unlike those 
of the Hyacinth, with vivid blue flowers, in 
shape like those of the Snow-drop—a little 
drooping, ae If it had too slender a neck ; yet 
not sufficiently so for defect. only enough for 
modest effect. The Scilla blossoms with the 
Crocus, but continues longer in in- 
deed, the perseverance of the delicate beauty 
in One of its charms. The blue of its flowers 
is brighter and more cheery than that of the 
Grape Hyacinth. The bulbs shonid be plant- 
ed closely, in 
shows to better advantage when they are 
massed, No wonder this shade of blue is said 
to affect the insane favorably. No one can re- 
tain the blues wha looks at the brave, open, 
cheerful blue of the Scilla. 

The bulbs should be planted in a light soil, 
well dressed, and they will be faithful year 
afier year, without being disturbed. The 
young plants which come up may be léft to 
adjust themselves, aa they bear a little erowd- 
ing very good-naturedly 

The Fyitilluria ( Liliacer) may suggest to you 
the chess-board ( fritillns), from which it has it« 
name which it is 
often calles. 


sort meet a 


admired, 


bloom ; 


rather a circle, as the color 


; or the Guinea-hen, from 
inconspicuous leaves, growing about a foot 
high, and bearing flowers bell shaped, usually 
of a light reddish-brown color, very cariously 
or mottled flowers are 
sometimes of shades of chocolate and milk 
or of yellow green. Very popular in household 
dec The delieacy and thoroughness 
of marking are wonderful, and these 
flowers might be studied with good moral 
effect, for thelr intimation of the perfectness 
of Nature's work 

The bulbs of the Fritillaria should be planted 
abou’ two or three inches deep, in a rich, well- 
pulverized soil, and they will blossom in May 
If the season is dry, they may require water- 
naturally thirsty. When the 


chequered These 


oration, 


the 


ing, as they are 
plant has done blooming, 
placed in sand, or light earth, for preserva- 
tion, and setin the ground early iv the Spriug. 
In our own experience, they have never 
suffered by remaining in the ground without 
removal, and in the Spring they are ready to 
do their duty. 


Newsurnrporrt, N. Y. 





SOMETHING ABOUT TREES. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMB, 


AT the present time the public 
terested in the 
before 


are more in- 
planting of trees than ever 
With very little exception, the tree- 
planting of the past has been confined to fruit 
trees and a few ornamental trées, mostly ever- 


greens. At present, in‘ormation is desired con- 
cerning the best trees for tiniber. As the 
native timber of the country is rapidly dis- 


appearing, it is desirable that the planting for 
timber should be done on a much larger scale 
Every week we seein some 
paper an inquiry about what trees to plant and 
where them. Western writers, in an- 
swering these questions, place first on the list 
a tree little known in this state, the catalpa. I 
have spent some time and money to investi- 
gate this subject and to ascertain if this tree 
was desirable to plant tn this state. Between 
the Hudson River and Lake Erie there are few 
trees of this kind and the oldest of these 
is between forty and fifty They are 
not large for trees of their age and appear 
inferior in every respect to many of our 
common forest-trees. The nurseries of the 
large cities contain many of the young trees, 
of which a part will be sold here and a part 
sent West. The puffs of this as the coming 
tree will influence some to plant it; but I 
would not plant it in this latitude. Although 
itis called the hardy catalpa, the young trees 
in the nursery are very easily injured by the 
Wioter. If Lcould plant but one timber tree, 
it would certainly be the black walnut. It is 
a beautiful tree, a rapid-growing tree. and the 
most valuable tree when grown. It is easily 
raised from seed planted in the Fall, or spread 
on the ground and lightly covered with earth 
through the Winter, then piauted in the Spring. 


than at present. 


to get 


years, 











This is a plant of slender stalk and | 


| used to make from it a coarse cloth and cord- 


bs ec | 
the bulbs can be | are. 





| intent upon preserving their present position. 








Ihave several times succeeded in raising the 
trees from seed that had lain under the trees 
where they were grown all Winter. The sweet 
chestnut is a valuable tree and easily raised; 
bunt the seed should be sown in the Fall and 
shonld not be allowed to dry before planting. 
The bass-wood is a rapid-growing and valuable 
tree. It is valuable for its timber and yields 
a honey equal to white clover. 
Syracuse. N.Y 
a ee 


JERSEYS VS. GUERNSEYS. 


THERE is a ge neral desire among fanciers of 
dairy cattle to ascertain just what the line of 
distinction is between the famous Jersey cattle 
and the breed known as Guernsey. It is evi- 
dent from all authentic sources of information 
that both of the breeds bave descended from a 
common stock, yet there are points of differ- 
ence readily discernible. The Guernseys are 
larger and differ in color and form. It Is 
claimed that they yield a greater amount 
of milk, and, this being the case, their 
popularity must increase among dairymen. 
There is but little difference as regards the per 
cent. of butter or the flavor of the milk product 
of either family, the Jerseys thus far having the 
preference in America. Several importations 
of Guernsey cattle have been made within the 
past year, a nd the favorable opinion of their ex 
cellence may, perbaps, be traced to the inability 
of the Isle of Jersey to supply the demand for 
good dairy stock, There is, however, but little 
difference in Channel Island cattle, so far as 
their capacity for dairy purposes is concerned 
and the Jersey or Guernsey families, differing 
80 slightly in form, color, and habit, and rela- 
tively equal as butter producers. Successfal 
dairymen have geverally concluded that the 
old serub stock are not the most desirable ; 
aud, although the Channel Islands may soon 
be depleted, so far as first class importations 
are concerned, it is a fact that American 
breeders of Jerseys and Guernseys are or 
shortly will be prepared to furnish as good a 
foundation of either breed as can be procured 
on the islands where they originated. —Sun. 





A NEW FIBER. 


Some of the Southern papers aie speaking of 
the prospect of a new and useful material, 
suited for many of the purposes for which jute 
is now need It has been known that the 
called variously bear grass, 
Spanish bayonet, etc., contained a coarse fiber, 
of much strength. In some sections the leaf 
is torn in narrow strips and nsed to suspend 
meat in smoke-houses and for various other 
purposes, in place oftwine This Yucca hasa 
stem two or three feet high and an abundance 
of thick sword. like leaves, that terminate ina 
sharp, black, hard point. It is saidthe Indians 


Yueca gloriosa, 


The plant grows spontaneously in the 
South and lives many years. It is claimed that 
the fiber constitutes at least four-fifths of the 
euvtire leaf, is not surpassed in strength by any 
other coarse fiber, does not shrink on being 
wetted, is readily cultivated, requiring no at- 
tention after the third year from ihe seed, can 
now be gathered in considerable quantities 
from wild plants, and can be sold, when 
cleaned, for about ten cents a pound. No 
doubt, proper machinery for its working will 
soon be introduced and another source of 
revenue will be established for our Southern 
friends. —Sun. 





THE BATTLE OF THE BREEDS. 


THE coming season will probably witness a 
genuine revival in the live-stock business, 
especially as applied to the breeding of pure- 
blood cattle. European purchases during the 
past Winter have been larger than at any time 
for years past, and the cattle secured for 
America are the very highest pedigreed etock. 
It has become evident that the grand struggle 
for supremacy between the different families 
of beef cattle bas become one of great propor- 
tions. The Short-Horn fanciers are certainly 





while the men who perceive beauty and profit 
only in the Herefords are equally bent upon 
foicing their favorites into the front rank. 
Last, but by no means least, are the polled 
Angus, or Aberdeen fanciers, and this breed 
of hardy Scotch cattle is gradually winning fis 
way, its growing popularity being based on 
many points of excellence. Black polled cat- 
tle are bringing fabulous prices, the best of 
the tribe being secured for American breeders. 
English exchanges assert that the rage for 
these cattle is unprecedented in the history of 
the country, and the natural consequence will 
be to spur other breeders to renewed efforts. 











BEAUTIFUL HARDY LILIES. 


We offer, postage paid, by mail, a few of the REST 
of that popular Queen of Flowers: 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM PRZCOX. The 
mpreved Pure White Japan Jer be Doz. Fach. 





ie odiipes qeennee 62gumm Gitte asees 80 50 
LILIUM AURATUM. The M ifi- 

cout Golden Banded Lily. 300 025 
LILIUM EXCELSU M 4 oat 

Beautifal Bat res avescedi odiup 500 050 
LILIUM EXIMIUM. Pare 

White, Leng-tu hat r ae 

BAD ccc co -chhoceniol beabediiieces. 040 
ae ag an TD, he Fa de 

t th Pa ’ 

California 1 athe ith Parole, 35 035 
LILIUM LRICHTLENL A Magnifi- 

cent Lily, Pare Citron, with 

Crimson Spots......... ..-.ssceees 750 O75 
LILIUM HANSONL A Vou Rare 

Lily, Dotieate el 

Strea re me and 

Spotted with Purple....... Mecssee 200 


Qne each of above for trial for $4.00. 
Catalogue of Gladiolus, etc., now ready. 


J.M. THORBURN &CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











six t ang Leste per- 
other, and yy ony f foneee at is as em. 

cient & against small as against large animals. It will 
taple, and is the 


other, is amply seeured by 
fringement upon any other patent-right. 
AMERICAN FENCING CO.. 234 ‘West 29th St, 


Ahead of al cometiin 


1sSsR2. 


" PHIADELPHBY 








Lawn Mower 
TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 


Weighing from 21 to 51 Lbs, 
THREE SIZES ven HORSE POWER, 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Se FRUITS!! 


for the million, ey A 


~ Ge E.PLROF 





vanes, Very liberal tere aie 





fr. Providence R.L, 








HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known. 
Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive, Sta- 
tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATORCO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 
Reterente intending totake upfarms dur the 
oP, ng Spring in the Great Northwestshou not 
to inform themselves of the advantages offered 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that com 's lands al t 
lines fn mipncoets. & poeta. and Montann. nen 





The Northers Poct® lroad runs through a region 
which cannot be 
HEAL Rete ae OF Ot MATE. 
WEAL ear RESOT RCES, 


rns inducements offered to 


Otte an ana an 
-CHANIC ERS 
LUMBERMEN BUSINESS MEN and TOURISTS. 
CRO are : > RAISING 


The ae of Montana offers a 
NEW FIELD FO x SETTLEMEN T. 

The Ee rous condition of existing settlements 
along ie of the Northern et d in 
Minnesota Dakota he best guaran 

oft LF aad of the laoprags interests of 


the regi 

The Northern Pacific Rail 
CES and on easy terms of pay- 

MINNESOTA and DAKOTA thi are 4,000,- 
0 acres Tre settlement. site ‘ 

In MONTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
for fone ney. 

ORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed information on all points apply at or 
address the ” —_ 


NORTHERN PACHA RAILROAD COM- 
Neo. 285 Broadway. 


_WEEKS SCALE WORKS. | 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
WEEKS’S Patent Combination Beam 


0: 8. STANDARD SCALES, 
No. 562 Washingten Street. Buffalo, N- Y- 
No Weights, to be Lost or Stolen. 

Pric e of 3- ton, Platform 7x14 fe et 
4 8x 


ACCURACY AND DURABILITY “GUARANTEED 


WEEKS & RAY. Proprietors. 


ROAD MACHINES. 








THE CHAMPION 


Is THE 
MOST PERFECT YET INVENTED 
“D 


CHALLENGES THE WORLD. 





THE BENEFACTOR 
1s THE 
Only Practical Machine for Very Rocky 
Roads, where it Surprises all, 





Send for Circular, and please iuvestigate 
before buying. 


CEO. W. TAFT, 


Abington, Conn. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


Operating on the principle of direct 
coll Lagtsth 4 pror sliding yapen te the 

ro! , grinding, ors 

Putter Works in t the salt as welb 

Certain éasy, quick, strong, cheap. 

Sénd for full deseriptiv e circulars t> 

the Inventors and SOLE MAKERS, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 


c oncord, N } 


ROOFING PAINTS. 


The only Paints that will Effectually 
Stop Leaks. 


HOUSE PAINTS. 


Made from Pure Linseed Oil, White 
Lead, and French Zinc. 


PREPARED ROOFING 


Equal to Tin and wears as long. Onee 
half the Cost. All ready to put 
on. Any man can apply it. 














Circulars and Samples upon application, 
New England Paint and Oil Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence invited. 


For pamphlets describ- 
ing the great Alionas 
oC sever Hult pag atamens 

Morcfal4 1 


write Tor ATTLTMAN & TAVIMNR O 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 











= 
RUBBER PAINT. 


ons for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Ly t manufactured equal to it. It is 
a | gloss , and economical. Any shade. 
N. 


B—As dy are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE-maRK is on each package 
and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PaINT. 

actories at $33 West St.. New York, and 
e ee, Chicago, and St. Louis. : 











Mixed 


lead-and-oll 
for estimating the quantity 





AGRICULTURAL. 
IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 
sing py aay 
Bh a a a SN ae 
N.Y, Send for Illustrated Catalogu 





sPALFT YOUR ROOSES WITH MATIOAL MIXED PALIT. 


use and can be iaton, writes any rr f 


Tr rer Connections Itural a 
‘easurer gra As 
ty! 2 etonal it 


pr ints.”") 
ntity of 


Nathan Hart, State 
m experience of 
Sam eH b es handsom 
Cc owing 
‘Sample Card ‘or any surface, sent free. by 


It covers 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
OFFICE 78 BARCLAY S8T., N. ¥, 
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Wuew Farmef can buy a true Ammontated Super-Phosptate, made chiefly from Staugh- 
ter house Meat and. Bone, for $25 top atthe factory, cash, it is folly to pay out money for 
the bigh cost Fertilizers, Bauyh’s $25 Phosphate is of guaranteed standard. Analysis on every 
bag same as on circular. The past season everywhere bas clearly shown that the low-cost Am- 
moviated Fertilizers paid best.on-coumygrass, and wheat. There has. nevér been, in the four 
years of ite use, an unfavorable Of ils action. Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 
Acid in Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they cay make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ably sure of a goodcrop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 

BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
___ Manufacturers and I[mporttrs ef Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 


NEW MODEL EUREKA MOWER. 




























We guarantee 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW 

made, of good material, and, 


well 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, 
may be held subject 


ufacturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


THE CARBON METAL. bei 
more auratle thse srdnaly CUBE T REP Atereel of Cnet Spee, fe. manck ghee on 


Manufactured by THE REMINGT ON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N, Y., and 21 Se. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES OVER 50,000 TONS, 


All Farmers wishing to make their business a success should use 


Soluble Pacific Guano. 


The old and tried plant-food. Its use pays better than any other 
investment, giving a direct return of many times its cost in the 
increase of yield. It is a complete manure, suitable for all crops. 
For sale by local agents. Pamphlets for testimonials, directions for 
use, aud much valuable information mailed free on application. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, 
oy eee Boston, Mass. 


ALABASTINE 


SUPERIOR TO 


E_ALSOMIN SE. 
Especially Adapted to Walls and Ceilings. 


‘ann unequaled for Durability, Beauty, and Economy, It is a valuable discovery and has almost 
poe cm superseded Kalsomine. It produces a fine, lasting, and handsome finish, and can be applied by 


Plow 
to Man- 











Tremont it Bank Building, 





Gents - have us 
thing 


ny. 
appli 
— no rubping” up. when 
oy ae ‘ue 4 
te, smooth, and even t me coat, t ’ 
*r seen the article, relying roms on the printed directions. Have also used » eae tiimen 
white lead. I cheerfully recommend it to any one wishing a good 


Rassonvmue, 5 Y. Gents; ALABASTINE gives good satisfaction and isa good thing. W. H. H. RANSOM & SON. 
It will pay you to send for Sample Cards and Testimonials to 

SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, New York; 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Boston and Chicago. 





more than realized in using 











Agricultural 
THE 


J: ULVERIZERa.cARTCOMDINED 


cent. of the labor, and doubles the valu 
fahure, one load spread in one-tenth the time 
4 


s the as much as two loads p’ 
out by a a e po me Mower an 
ei ‘ vb Vow i rr 
cat Le ites 
eit si PRE PEE MFO CO. ye Syracuse, NeW 


Baves 





smaarl, A 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J 
po Seaman and Dealers are invited to send for 








Toany eutioring with Catarrh 
Bronchitis 


who®earnestly 
desire relict 1 can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 











NEW RICH BLOOM 


Blood, and will on completely change the blood 
the entiresystem in three months. plan ate 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeka 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 jetter stamps. 

- JOHNSON & CO, Mass, 
formerly Bangor, Me. 








BELLS. 








Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Sacsceases to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Founpens. 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior X mad of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bel 

g" Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., Went Troy, N.Y. 


— THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1882. 

















Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
Avy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 


their subscriptions through this office. 


connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named in addition to the regular 
subscription price of Tue INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$8 00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
oftherespective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than thote mentioned below. 


Reg. Price 

American Agriculturist.... $125 8150 

Atlantic Montbly............... 3 59 4 00 
Century Magazine (formerly Scrib 

See BP Perr 3 50 4 00 


Frank Leslie’s Llustrated W osikiy. 3 50 


4 00 

Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
e INS oe Scviecasesceee 350 400 

“9 NI ninitil tp ada neecnas 350 400 

** Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2 8 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 860 
National Sunday-scbool Teacher..110 12% 
8t. Nicholas. Magazine...... oe. 200” B® 
Semi-weekly Tribune.............250 300 


Weekly Tribune......sess00-..-- 





MARK bet k nde Ey CARDENEIs AND orv 


oaghiy fast Se quay lity of ali Seeds 
erica, covering upwards of fours 


eas to at 
aa Weamean't in Jersey Clty, are 7 
ove  roxubou.tve yest. 


ying au oarees of se 


RSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt call New York. 


| Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engray- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
B. ay the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritehie. ey | ee eee ere 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 
Bise, BORED... -cccccccccsccrsscccccccccsesccess 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, SD BOE. cccbeccccnscocseesesccese 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER CoLrax. 

GR, Fercncrcnccvcctesscescesecesccvccsess 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20,.............. 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on on receipt of the money, 





The 1 ER sk OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
}- B. FL geen Bound in Cloth. 
poses, 


The fo Ry AND THE MEN.” 


CROE,  BIP PR oo veces scecesccccccscocscctece 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 


Che Independent. 


WE or = NO PREMIUMS. 








ad a month), 


ry “ 


1 Number 
One subscription two yea 
One subscription with one ow ‘subs 
CRS TOURESTRMOS... cocscccceccccccccccccccccescce 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in 
one remittance 
One subscription three years................6000s 
e subscription with i} NEW subscribers, 
in one remittance 
One subscription four year 
One subscription with four’ New subscribe 








One subscription five years 
-_ number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ly with one remittance. 

Beginning January 1st, 1882, Tak INDEPENDENT will 
be es on_the cash princtple—that is, pa = 
exp —— E- r January lst, ee will be stop’ 
the expiration of time paid fo 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


32 Mak call remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT 


t# Remittances must be made in Money Orders 
When neither o: 
these can procured, send the money in a Reats- 
TERED LETTER The present registration system is 
virtually an sobacbave prowes S ainst losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do 

Nc names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance, 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on Se yellow address label on the first page of 

the the ex nd to renew two or three weeks previous 
p i. “4 expiration, 80 that uo loss of numbers may 


OTHE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subecrtption eipte for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low_ ticket attached to the paper. — fannee ie 
made either the first or second week afte © money 
is received. But when a postage ty bs received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LO rs CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive su’ ubscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address 5 THE INDEPEN DENT. 
P.-0. Box 2787, ew York City. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Oainory Advertisements. Last Paged& Business Notice 
1 tim Te. 1 th B0c. 


4 times one month), 700, | a4 Smee cme month). .85¢e. 
= ©° (three months)A6c. | sad (three months)s0c, 
246 «(six By ae )I5e 
52 “ (twelve “ 0c. 52 “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
4 times (one month) > 
13 “(three months) -¥0e. 
aU “ RBe 
520s (twelve “ 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... .... 





LINE, EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES,,... ynue DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES.... ... ... F Cents a Ling. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not yey four lines, 

$l. Over that, Twenty- five Cents a Lin 

Payments for ey ge must be made iu advance. 


Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder wili 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘Tae INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office ontbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1 50. 
given below : 








A cut of the File or Binder is 
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CLOTHING. 


A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
SUITS, TROUSERS, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 








Also an elegant line of goods in the plece for Cus 
tom Orders 
Quality the best. Prices the lowest. 





WE SOLICIT A CALL. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


Corner Eighth Avenue and 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PULLMAN 


POCKET DRESSING CASE, 


Patented Aug. 9d, 1881. 









These Cases. . fan oslo oy Gente’ Furnishing, 
Drug, and Notion Stores. 

Ne. —Sole Leather Case.-Complete with 
best Hair Brush, best quaney Tooth and Nail Brushes, 
andComb. Price, each, 84.00 
He 512, with addition to above, Patent Nickel 

Shaving Brush, Patent Nickel Case for and in- 
eluding Shaving Soap, and Loop for Razor. Price, 


Ne wire in addition to No. 500, contains Mirror, 
Nail? olishing _— Nail Rasper Eas. =poce, Glove- 
Buttoner, and Price, each, #4. 

If not found at your “dealer's, sent by aa, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 
t#™ See that the name “ Pullman” is on the case. 


Western Leather Manufacturing Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
76 and 78 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Tiustrated c ‘atalogues sent Free. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces. +) 4 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. . 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. H $0 
Richly-Decorated Fr’h China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. | 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.00; white 82 
White English Porcelain Dinner oe, 100 piec es. 14 00 
Bilver-plated Dinner Knives, per doi 8 0 
Rise SO ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING GOODS. 
Tilustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P..O. Money Order, 





For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for cvereee. and 
have abundant Capital to do with. We have a 
large list of Premiums for from $8 to $60 
orders, including S/lver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c, 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


80! WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Burt's - Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTOX Sr., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 































for their Tlustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex 
press. All orders 

will receive 
prompt atten- 


Please mention 
Tree INDErEeND- 
EXT. 


W. &1 B. ,DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN. 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, an 
197 Lake St.. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Mpdsante, Street Washers, 


“Deans FOUNDED IN 1882. 
~~ medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 

ma, Austria, in 
ies, and Centennial Exhi- 
dition. La7# 


LtHE INDEPENDENT. 


Announcement! 


0. D. CASE’S SONS, 


837 Broadway, Cor. 18th St., 


having completed the enlargement 
of their Store, have opened a De- 
partment for WINDOW SHADES 
in connection with their WALL 
PAPERS. 


The Leading Furniture Makers and. 
Upholsterers. 


ESTABLISHED isso. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


4] and 49 West 14th Street and 48 West (5th Street. 
FURNISHING RESIDENCES COMPLETE A SPECIALTY. 
SYPHER & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway 
New York, have a highly interesting collection 
of Antique and Modern Furniture and Works 
of Art, to which they invite the attention of 
connoisseurs. 


Accessions are constantly being made through their agent, who 














travels about the Continent of Europe and the Old Towns of 
Great Britain, seeking worthy articles. 

Second-hand English and other Sterling Silver Ware; Bronzes 
that have served as household ornaments, but are as good as new; 
Furniture of different historical periods and many lands; and a 
great variety of other interesting objects may be examined with 
pleasure and profit, without any obligation to purchase. 


_SYPHER & CO., 739 and 741 Broadway, | 


SP ESTERBROOK'S °C. 
Qs 









Camden, N. J. New York. ” 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


PAINT. 


USE THE BEST. THE AVERILL PAINT. 
Mixed Ready for Use. 


Isthe most durable and economical in the more t. During the past fifteen years it has been © 
sively used -. = with the most eatiet actory results. a syemves the only 








[May 4, 1889. - 











1881. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


AUSTRALIA. 
HARTSHORN’S (Chine 
SHADE-ROLLERS. 


Highest Award, 


Atlanta, 








1881. 








DRESS REFORM. 








aA, A Under nal Dra 


ers in one. Made 
weights of Merino and 









Princess skirts, a! 

patton. Dress Reform, and 
mfort Waists. Corded* 
Waists a specialty. 
New [llustrated 
Pamphlets Free, 


MRS, A. piaeeene. 
6E. 14th 8t.,New York City. 









The People have Proclaimed 
THE CLYDESDALE 
the King of Draft Horses! 


i, se 
6 
ig 333 
bas ee 
7! i 
: F 





iz 
POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, Crawford i County, Penn. 
Lereest dies jon tn the W ogia of Clydes- 
ao, a ae perphoren, X 
f tolee oa aters 








BEST IN THE yp ; 


WASTE SEWING SILE............. 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz. 
A 86-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses. 
Babies’ Caps and Boota, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N.Y.; 288 Market St., Philadelphia. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STANWVDARD 


SCALES. 





FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 












THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 


ist.—It is the Blackest Polish, combined 
with a beautiful gloss, in the world, 

ae > y is the only Polish which Sty make a 

‘et Black lustre on a Ked L 
mi ef the only Polish which a ve a 
al black polish upon Gray Iron. 

Po. ~ lustre remains wntarnished after 
being 24 hours on a red hot stove. 

Manufr'd by E.M.BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St.,N.Y. 


}ON-DA > 
STOVE POLISA 


AN 
ORICE SCENTS 





Medal and Dipl des 
mente from t usands who how e “used it . in various sections of the 1, We guarantee it give perfect 
satisfaction. 


If not for sale in your neighborhood, send to SEELEY BROS. Porties Slip, N. Y¥., for Sam; 
Card end Testimonials; oF t AVERILL PAINT CO, Besten and Chicag Ts - 


CHARLES E. McBRIDE, 


EASTERN AGENT 


LOWE’S METALLIC PAINT 


(the Great Railroad Paint), 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Domestic BHalsomine 


(WHITE ONLY IN BARRELS), 
197 Pearl Street, New York. 








Invatio ReEcuinine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 









Circula 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. NEW HAVEN, CT 
THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 

















































